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Kick-off Address 

Policy Research in Higher Education: 

Data, Decisions, Dilemmas, and Disconnect 

Edward R. Hines 
Illinois Slate University 

Abstract 

This address dichotomized academic research and policymakitig as two separate, distinct, and often 
conflicting worlds or cultures. Higher education as afield of study used as a case example illuS' 

(rating academic research, and state legislative politics illustrated (he world of policymaking. Sugges- 
tions were made for finding ways of communicating between the two cultures, and specific recommen- 
dations were included. 



The topic of this address is the disconnecl between re- 
search and policy. Each of the four words in the subtitle of 
this address has particular relevance for policy researchers. 
Decisions made by policymakers are based on data, often 
furnished by researchers. Policymakers are oriented to de- 
cision making, and as will be discussed in this Address, 
policymakers have a fundamental orientation to action, to 
making decisions. Policymakers often deal with dilemmas 
that are decision situations involving a choice among com- 
peting alternatives. It is up to policymakers to sort out the 
issues and the comple.xities and hopefully to make the best 
decision. Finally, and the topic of this Address, why are the 
worlds of educational research, and policymaking, so far 
apart, and what, if anything, should be done about it? 

The issue of a disconnect bciv/cen research and policy, 
while verified in my 30 years of experience as a policy re- 
searcher in higher education — was put to the empirical test 
as I did the library work in preparing this speech. I quickly 
saw that the research B policy dichotomy has been an issue 
of continued interest in the research community, and while 
it exists, less so in the policy arena. 

A National Higher Education Data Base 

As a v/ay of beginning, I thought you might be interested 
in my involvement in policy research. I have always been 
interested in the intersect between politics and higher educa- 
tion. 1 came to Illinois 20 years ago from New York where I 
taught at SUNY-Albany and served on the Governor's Com- 
mission on the Future of Higher Education. At Illinois Stale, 
I worked with a researcher and later became Editor of a re- 
port and a national data base of interstate higher education 
finance data. This data base tracks legislative financial sup- 
port to all public colleges and universities in the U.S., and is 
used by governors, legislators, and policy researchers through- 
out the nation. I have been Editor of the operation for 15 
years. In 1995, we went from a hard-cover monthly research 
report to a World Wide Web Home Page where the higher 
education data from the 50 states are located. The Web Ad- 
dress of this data base is da, da, da. 



This data base originated at the University of Michigan 
in 1958. Since that lime, w'e have stale reports from the 50 
legislatures for each of 40 years. Assuming the average 
number of data points, or cells, is 30 per stale, that i.s a grand 
total of 60,000 data points or cells. That is a lot of data! 

Let me share with you some observations about legisla- 
tive support of higher education, then I want to continue 
with the disconnect between re.scarch and policy. My P' 
ob.servalion is that “so goes the economy, so goes higher 
education.” This observation comes from two decade.s of 
working w'ilh these data, I have found an ample reservoir of 
legislative good will for higher education, despite criticism 
about a lack of accountability in higher education, produc- 
tivity that is problematic, and lack of tangible outcomes in 
many instances. In my 15 years working with these data, 
there have been only three years when higher education re- 
ally suffered from lack of legislative support. The clear rea- 
son for this was .struggling state economics. The most recent 
year this occurred was in 1992 when the aggregate state sup- 
port of higher education in the nation was less than it had 
been the previous year. In 1992, slates were reeling from 
the effects of a national recession £ind the continued attempts 
by the federal government to shift policy initiatives to the 
stales, witness health earc and welfare reform. When stales 
have adequate resources, measured by the amount of rev- 
enue flow from taxes into the state treasury, then higher edu- 
cation is in the position to benefit. 

The second most important variable for higher educa- 
tion is not revenue capacity, but, rather, a variable termed 
“lawmaker willingness.” This means the extent to which 
legislators and the governor arc willing to spend money for 
higher education. In order to answer this question for higher 
education, you need an understanding of the structure of slate 
government budgets. Briefly, 2/3 of all slate budgets arc 
devoted to the following areas of expenditure, in order of 
priority going from largest to smallest. First, there arc pub- 
lic schools that easily arc the largest item in state budgets. 
The second largest item used to be higher education, but 
since 1994 it is health care, followed by higher education. 
In last place arc corrections and aid to families with depen- 
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dent children (welfare). Together, these five areas capture 
approximately 2/3 of all state budgets. 

In the nineties, however, some interesting things have 
been happening to slate budgets. Court decisions, legislative 
mandates, and other sources of pressure have resulted in four 
of the five major areas of slate government spending being 
mandated, and, since the most recent wave of public school 
reform, this now includes K-12 schools. Of the five major 
areas of spending, only higher education is discretionai 7 . 
There arc no court decisions or legislative mandates requir- 
ing legislatures to support higher education at any level of 
expenditure. Whether or not legislatures support higher edu- 
cation depends completely on their discretion. 

People in higher education generally do not realize these 
aspects oflegislative reality. So, therefore, when a univer- 
sity president or college dean goes to a legislative budget 
hearing and essentially says “You legislators must realize 
that we need this money, we’ve always gotten it before from 
you, and we need it even more this year.” 'Phis argument is 
not at all effective. What would be more effective is a higher 
education representative who goes into the legislature and 
says “Legislators, we need a million dollars to bring our 
science laboratories up to standard and if we can do this, wc 
can graduate 15% more science students who arc in demand 
h»r jobs at corporations x, y, and z.“ In other words, higher 
education needs to make its case in legislatures based on 
mutual benefit, not merely its own self-interest. 

This line of argument leads to my 3d and final point re- 
garding trends in state higher education support. Higher edu- 
cation has entered a period when its future will depend on its 
ability to spend resources wisely, to reallocate resources to 
areas of strength and demand, and away from areas of weak- 
ness and lack of demand. Tenns such as strength and weak- 
ness arc from strategic planning. They don’t have to be 
judgmental. On the contrary, they can be measured. They 
include student demand, measured by manpower forecasts, 
need, and student enrollment. Another major variable is cost, 
and costs can be calculated using personnel salaries, fringe 
benefits, administrative overhead, and indirect costs such as 
building maintenance, lighting, heating, and air conditioning. 
I'wo other variables found to be important in strategic plan- 
ning arc centrality and quality. Program centrality means the 
relationship between the program and the mission of the in- 
stitution, .so a high-cost science or professional program in an 
institution having no mission to support that kind of program 
is questionable. Quality, despite its inherently “soft” nature, 
can be measured by such attributes as contribution to the com- 
munity, money generated by research contracts and grants, 
and awards won by faculty and students. 

The point of this is the need for higher education, now, 
to show its worth, to prove its merit and value to its support- 
ers which include state legislators and governors. 

The Research B Policy Disconnect 

There are scores of examples, in everyday legislative li fc, 
illustrating the gap between researchers and policymakers. 



While it was evident that this disconnect caused problems for 
specific individuals, I was not sure about the generalizability 
of the problem. Was it a recognized i.ssue in the higher edu- 
cation research community? In the political arena? What 
were the consequences of this disconnect, for academic re- 
searchers and for policymakers? 

A former Presidential Address delivered at the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association shed light on the is- 
sue, along with three Presidential Addresses of the 
Association for the Study of Higher Education. The 1988 
AERA Presidential Address by Richard Shavclson was en- 
titled “Contributions of Educational Research to Policy and 
Practice: Constructing, Challenging, Changing Cognition.” 
One year later, Clif Conrad’s ASHE Presidential Address 
was entitled “Meditations on the Ideology of Inquiry in 
Higher Education: Exposition, Critique, and Conjecture.” 
Six years more recent, in 1995, Michael Nettles’ ASHE 
Address was entitled “llie Emerging National Policy Agenda 
on Higher Education Assessment: A Wake-Up Call.” And, 
in 1996 PatTerenzini spoke on “Rediscovering Roots: Pub- 
lic Policy and Higher Education Research.” 

What do these four presidential addresses, and other 
literature, tell us about the disconnect, or gap, between the 
worlds of educational research and policy? As important, 
what, if anything should we do about it? 

The AERA Address by Shavclson focused on what he 
termed the “mind frames” of educational researchers, 
policymakers, and practitioners and on the apparent fact that 
educational research had not fulfilled its role in school im- 
provement (Shavclson, 1988, p. 4). Shavclson explained 
that sometimes expectations for research are unrealistic. 
Furlhcrmore, such expectations can be unreasonable when 
there is a belief that policymakers will use research results 
to ensure that bcnefics, such as “good educational outcomes,” 
will accrue to everyone equally and unifoiTnly. Such expec- 
tations promise too much. Shavclson offered that more im- 
portant benefits of educational research were in challenging 
and changing how policymakers and practitioners think about 
problems and potential solutions. 

In his 1989 ASHE Presidential Address, Conrad criti- 
cized the field of higher education for viewing itself more 
as a discipline than a broad, applied field of study. As such, 
inquiry in higher education had become oriented to schol- 
arly peers, more than to practitioners and policymakers. A 
stakeholder-centered model of inquiry, according to Conrad, 
would reexamine its research agendas and modes of dissemi- 
nating knowledge. Developing generalized knowledge, 
rather than narrow, specialized knowledge should be encour- 
aged, and a broader range of research methodologies should 
be encouraged that go beyond “a traditional positivist para- 
digm” (Conrad, 1989, p. 209). Acquiring or producing in- 
formation through extensive descriptive studies tends to be 
an exercise only in fact gathering. 

Conrad recommended that the following types of in- 
quiry be utilized more by higher education: 
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• PrOlMcm-cenicrcd inquiry utilizing interdisciplinary 
resiarch, such as public policy studies. 

• Integrative inquir>' using such tools as secondary 
analysis and meta-analysis 

® Interpretive inquiry which attempts to generalize 
using tools such as qualitative analysis 

• Future-centered inquiry v/here normative scholar- 
ship using, for example, philosophical approaches, 
speculates and idealizes about future scenarios 
(Conrad, 1989, pp. 206-8). 

Two other ASHE Presidential Addresses dealt with the 
world of policy making. Nettles encouraged higher education 
leaders to become involved in the public policy process re- 
garding developing new academic standards and assessment 
of educational progress (1995). Terenzini’s ASHE Address 
was particularly useful because he cha.stised higher education 
for becoming preoccupied with “a singular conception of re- 
search," thinking of itself as a social science discipline rather 
than a multidisciplinary, applied field (Terenzini, 1996, p. 7). 
He claimed that there had developed a “gulf’ between higher 
education research and the policy communities. Higher edu- 
cation researchers increasingly communicate only with them- 
selves; we are publishing material designed more for 
promotion and tenure, rather than helping policymakers solve 
real-world problems of practice, Terenzinl advocated that the 
higher education research community should encourage 
policy-relevant research, open two-way lines of communica- 
tion between researchers and policymakers, and write for jour- 
nals of practice and policy, not merely journals emphasizing 
theory and research complexity. 

An even more aggressive posture regarding higher edu- 
cation research was taken by Layzell, who called it "stale, 
irrelevant, and of little use to policy makers" (Layzcil. 1990, 
p. B 1 ). He claimed that this research focuses excessively on 
methodology, and the language of research is loo technical, 
esoteric, and filled with jargon. As a result, higher educa- 
tion research tends not to be utilized by policymakers, even 
in decision making on issues where they need information 
and advice. Rather than go to researchers, policymakers 
turn to neighboring states or peer states for advice on what 
works and what docs not. 

In an frequently-cited article pertaining to research about 
higher education, George Keller termed it "unintelligible 
triviality" (Keller, 1985, p. 7). While he admitted that higher 
education docs not suffer from too little information, the 
problem is that narrowly-conceived statistics arc plentiful, 
but scholarship and thoughtful commentary are practically 
non-existent. More recently, Keller asked if higher educa- 
tion research needed revision, and he suggested that there 
were two prevailing problems with this research (Keller, 
1 998). First, Keller said that higher education research was 
dominated by positivist, quantitative approaches. Second, 
higher education research has neglected policy and planning 
and, tiius, has become less useful to the decision makers who, 
ironically, have the need for policy research. 



Research and Policy: 

Are the Differences Fundamental? 

Next wc examine the question of whether there are fun- 
damental differences between higher education research and 
policymakers’ needs. 

We turn to an article by a Michigan stale legislator who 
had been a professor at Michigan State University. He ze- 
roed in on language differences between academicians and 
politicians. He cited an example of a small college asking for 
legislative support for economic development funds: a request 
for $150,000 to "hire two new faculty incnibcrs and one sec- 
retary to work with the local business community." A major 
university, on the other hand, requested $1.5 million to "im- 
prove the interface between basic re.scarch and private sector 
high technology initiatives through enhanced technology trans- 
fer" (Sederburg, 1989, p. 32). Tongue in cheek, Sederburg 
hypothesized that the language gap between academia and 
the legislature increases with the size of the university and the 
number of deans involved in making budget requests. Higher 
education faculty, noted Sederburg, value rational argument 
and the power of ideas. Legislators deal with three dimen- 
sions of reality: program substance, comparisons with com- 
peting institutions, and politics. 

Next, it is noted that some scholars, such as Leslie and 
Beckham, suggest tliat more than a research-practice gap, there 
is really a "dualism between research and practice" (Leslie 
and Beckham, 1986, p. 126). Further, they said that wc need 
to discover the range of useful knowledge involved in the 
practical problems of decision making and policy. By uncov- 
ering this knowledge, we will identify more precisely the na- 
ture of the problems of practice. In so doing, wc can examine 
the extent to which present research methodologies and study 
designs arc a "match" for solving real problems. 

In a study of the criteria used by policymakers’ in mak- 
ing decisions, the Harvard researcher, Carol Weiss, identi- 
fied the decision criteria of research quality, action 
orientation, conformity to user expectations, challenge to 
the status quo, and practical relevancy (Wcis.s and Bucuvalas, 
1977). Research quality was the most important criterion, 
and consisted of a cluster of items, such as technical quality, 
statistical sophistication, objectivity, quantitative data, in- 
ternal consistency, data support for the recommendations, 
the comprehensiveness of explanatory variables, 
gencralizability, validity, and addition to knowledge. She 
also devised what were called truth tests and utility tests. 
When applying a truth test, policymakers ask "Is the research 
trustworthy? Can I rely on it? Will it hold up under at- 
tack?" The utility test, on the other hand, looks at whether 
or not the study provides explicit and practical directions on 
issues that policymakers can take action on, or what could 
be called an "action orientation." 

We come to the question of the difference between re- 
searchers’ and policymakers’ worlds. Shavcison analyzed 
it as "mind frames" that arc shaped by work cultures. He 
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caulioned lhal”our mind frame does not easily translate into 
the policymaker’s.” Researchers’ mind frames arc cautious, 
careful, somewhat narrow, risk aversive, comfortable in 
working alone, and research results arc cumulative or multi- 
plicative. Policymake'-s, on the other hand, are goal driven, 
more risk taking, and action oriented. 

Win and Mitchell, writing about the political uses of 
social research, argued that policy has origins in matters fd' 
interest, not truth. Policymakers arc called to action, more 
than to knowledge and understanding. Further, perhaps the 
greatest single difference between social scientists and 
policymakers is “their contrasting perspectives of time” (Wirt 
and Mitchell, 1982, p. 5). Social scientists have compara- 
tively long timelines, they arc skeptical, and avoid rushing 
to judgment. Policymakers deal with diverse, intense, and 
difficult prc.ssurcs, but above everything else they must take 
decisive action. 

More than simply a difference in perspective, language, 
or use of time, other scholars have labeled academia and 
politics as truly opposite cultures (Leslie and Routh, 1991). 
As Table 1 shows, the differences between the cultures of 
academic research and policymaking arc .striking. Using a 
broad range of descriptors, one finds literally opjjositc ori- 
entations of the two worlds. 

Rcci^gnizing the striking differences between academia 
and policymaking, one would have to conclude that the dif- 
ferences arc fundamental. Therefore, what are the conse- 
quences of these differences for each world? 

The Consequences of Living in Different Worlds 

The initial issue for consideration, regarding the conse- 
quences of academic research and policymakers living in 
different worlds, is the extent to which each needs the other. 
If the two cultures have no need for each other, and if there 
arc no consequences of operating in distinctly different, or 
even incompatible worlds, then th-: differences have little 
consequence. 

Clearly, academic research needs policymakens if only 
for financial support. At both federal and state levels, the 
funding of scientific research, academic programs, and re- 
search centers and institutes is dependent on the willingness 
of lawmakers to provide public money. Hven in private in- 
stitutions, public money funds a significant amount of re- 
search. It is difficult to imagine academic research being 
able to survive without legislators’ approval of appropria- 
tions bills that allocate funds to institutions, programs, and 
research centers. 

Do policymakers need academic researchers? Less so 
than the other way around, but one way to identify the ex- 
tent to which policymakers need academic research is to 
dcicnninc the value that policymakers place on the informa- 
tion they receive from researchers. In this area, academic 
research comes up short. One study examined the relative 
influence of different groups on policymakers. Of 1 8 groups 
included for consideration, educational researchers ranked 



3rd from the bottom (Marshall, Mitchell, and Wirt, 1986), 
but not quite as low as textbook publishers. Mo,st other 
groups ranked higher as sources of information, and thc.se 
included lay groups and noncducalor interest groups. When 
policymakers need information, they turn to other statc.s, lo 
colleague legislators or legislative staff, and even to experi- 
enced lobbyists. 

Given that policymakers can use die products of educalioniil 
rcscai*ch. although they seem to turn to sources oilier tiian aca- 
demic researchers, and given that researchers need policymakers 
for financial support, where might be the common ground for 
establishing some kind of working relationship? 

Searching for Common Ground 

Perhaps the best place to begin to seek common ground 
is with the issues, themselves. Scholars have explained that 
academic research tends to be crafted on carefully controlled 
topics of limited scope, and that the methodology of research 
i.s given emphasis. Academic rc,scarchcrs might begin by seek- 
ing a different balance between topic and method. The topics 
might be rcconccptualizcd into i.ssucs of broader import, even 
if secondary analyses and meta-analysis techniques are used 
in order to elevate topics lo a higher level of breadth of , scope. 
At the same time, research methodologies might receive a bit 
less attention. Therefore, the means would be dc-emphasized 
while the ends would receive greater attention. 

Next, virtually all of those who have commented on the 
gulf between the worlds of academic research and policy 
have identified language as a problem. Researchers com- 
municate in complex, technical language that makes exces- 
sive use of statistics. Policymakers, and more broadly the 
lay public, have difficulty understanding such language. 
Rc.scarchcrs might try to write for essentially a lay audience. 
Language should be made more simple by deleting highly 
technical terms and statistics not readily understood by a 
non-lcchnical audience. 

Academicians might utilize the device of a precis or 
executive summary that could be used for lay and policy 
audiences. Supportive “technical reports’’ could be included 
as detailed background. 

Leslie and Routh caulioned that the differences between 
these two cultures likely will not be eliminated or even over- 
come, except by taking small steps that limit and structure 
the exchanges between the two sides. Examples would in- 
clude creating a unit, such as a policy research unit in a uni- 
versity or state department, that could work with both 
academics and policymakers and help bridge the gap be- 
tween the two. Another example would be to sponsor an 
individual froni one culture who could be assigned a tempo- 
rary position in the other world, then return and help with 
communications to bridge the gap between the cultures. One 
friend of mine, a university research professor, was assigned 
a two-year visiting scholar position in a state education de- 
partment in the state capital. During her assignment, she 
worked on policy papers for the state department, and after 
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returning to the university she helped establish communica- 
tions links between the slate department and the legislature. 
The “other" environment might he scanned by identifying 
information sources used by those in the other environment 
and becoming familiar with their content. Still other sugges- 
tions arc to keep relationships less formal and to encourage 
collaboration between researchers and policy staff. 

Summary 

In summary, what about the future? Wliat recommenda- 
tions might be made in regard to the two world.s of academic 
rc.scarch and policymaking? First, I believe lliat it is produc- 
tive simply to rccogni/e that academic researchers and 
policymakers live and work in essentially two different, not 
totally compatible, worlds. 

Second, does there need to be any rappmachemcnl be- 
tween the two worlds? Academic rcscarclters need 
policymakers financial support, and the outcomes of academic 
research stand lo benefit the. policy world. The problems arc 
Ihal the languages of the two worlds, the operating assump- 
tions, and communications vcluclcs and styles arc quite dif 
fcrcnl, Academic researchers, it seems lo me, might begin lo 
think about ways lo adjust their communications modes .so 
policymakers, as a targeted audience, will perhaps bo more 
receptive lo the researchers' mcs.sagcs and communication 
modes. Policymakers will come into line if their own sclf- 
micrcsts arc served by research rcsulis. 

Third, and finally, a.s former AERA President Richard 
Shtivclson told us, researchers can help the world of i)ractice 
not only by (heir research re.sulls, but also by the ways in 
which researchers think about problems and speculate about 
poleiiual solutions. This is the promise of the world of aca- 
demic research, not only the hope that research results will 
actually strive the problems ol' the real world, hut also in fram- 
ing que.stions, reflecting on problems, ami pointing toward 
solutions, And this promise more than justifies the lime that 
you and I might spend reflceling on ilijs issue and the effort 
that we pul into bridging the gap and reducing llic discon- 
nect between academic research and policy. 
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Western Governors University 
University of the Future 

Robert r. Alhieelu 
Western C’KH'crnnrs Him ersity 

Abstract 

Western Governors University was initiated by yovemors m respotise to perceived needs in the 

niarketfdaec atul as a supplement t(f the fniditiottal institutions, \V(jU(dJers eompetetu'ydmsed creden- 
tials at a distance. Students arc re(piired to sit f(>r a.-isessments that nica.\itre their skills and competen- 
t ics. The cnrriadian for eo< h dci^rrc is ile fined hy rompeteneies rather than i tnu ses. The programs are 
particularly suited to non-traditioned students who are unahic to attend residential institutions. 



'Vhc hackgrouiul to the iniiitition and development of 
Western Governors University involves changes in post-sec- 
ondary education that are ocLuriing in the United States and 
elsewhere. The rapid population growth results in hall' oC 
ilie world's population being under 20 years of age. As a 
consc(|iiencc. a large campus must open every week to .ac- 
commodate the growing demand. As a primary provider of 
higher education, that demand becomes part of the cnviiaui- 
menl lor higher cdueaiion in the U.S, 

Yet the cos! (d' iiigher education in the United StLites 
cnnliiiues (n eseahiU.a the cost has increased by one-third in 
the past fifteen \ ears. Hence a .structure whicli was intended 
\a serve large portions of the public continues t(^ cost nmre 
than some segment^ can afford. The rapid giowih in popu 
lalion will he less served rather than more because o( these 
costs. 'Hie model for liiglier education simply is not scalable 
to ilie demands placed im it hy the population increases. 

The need for eduealton increases, and the number of 
providers grows Ic^ meet that need. The '’education indus- 
try,” as some call it, has become linancially '’ttraciivc, and 
publishers, software companies, and other commercial pio- 
viders have entered the ctmipctilion with .schools and col- 
leges. Perpetual learning, workplace needs, just-in-time 
learning and certificates rather than degrees have become 
parts of the learning demands. This inerea.scd demand for 
education and (raining has ak'^o lead institutions to increase 
their distance learning activities. Most institutions luive dis- 
tance learning offerings: I’.owcvcr, all but a quarter of them 
offer fewer than 23 courses, according to recent govern- 
ment survey. With the new demand for distance learning. 
73U of all institutions intend to exi^and those offerings. 

'These developments occur at a time when the economy 
and the society are sliifting from the industrial age to tlie 
knowledge age. For education, the industrial age is marked 
by residential campuses running on the familiar academic 
calendar, offering degrees from college and universities in 
which the curriculum is controlled by full-liine faculty mem- 
bers. In the knowledge age, learning takes place at the work- 
place, in the home or on lii. campus. The content will be 
packaged in certificates as well as degrees; the providers will 



include publishers and other corporate providers, as we!! as 
colleges and universities, and the consumer will determine 
many of the chariicterislies of the time, place, and form of 
the educational process. 

Western (lovornors University was initiated to meet the 
demands proceeding fiami these changes. Fifteen govcniors of 
the Western Governors A.ssocialion met in 1993 and 1996 to 
phin a university that would have the following characteristics- 

Market-oriented Uistnhuied (acuity 

[iidepcndLMii High quality 

Ghent -centered Cost effeelivc 

.Ucgree-granting Compelency-basecl 

Accrciiiied Quickly initiated 

Such an inslilulion liiul seldom been initiated in the 
United Stales. Incorpoialed in 1997. WCJU actually opened 
its (virtual ) doors iii Scplemher, 199S. The Uuivcrsjly con- 
tinues to receive support (roin the governors; eiglUcen stales 
now support WGU. The governors each provided $ I()(),(M)() 
as one-time grants, and they serve as mcinhcrs of Western 
Governors University, bach further agreed to establish at 
least one local center in each Stale, to work to overcome 
hairicis to distance learning and to support fund raising for 
tliis private inslilulion. ,Sirong international interest has also 
emerged. Memoranda of understanding have been signed 
with agencies in a number of c(mn tries, including Canada, 
Mexico, Japan, China. Armenia, and the United Kingdom. 

The institution which was established by the governors 
has been leali/cd along the lines of the vision with which it 
began, Tlie degrees arc eompclcncy- based; the content is 
that taught in the provider institutions. As a degree granting 
inslilulion, WGU must have accreditation. That process be- 
gan with the establishment of IRAC ( the Inier-rcgiona! Ac- 
crediting Commission), an organization created by four of 
the regional accrediting agencies — North Central, Noithwcst, 
the We.sicrn Association of Senior Colleges and the Western 
Association of Junior Colleges. WGU was granted “eligibil- 
ity” .status in the spring of 1998 and seeks “candidacy.” The 
accrediting process is essentially that used for traditional in- 
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slilulinns. members of IKAC are chosen frt)rn llie coni- 
loissions of ilieir regional accrediling agencies; ihe process 
includes an inslilulional scH-siucly and a siic visit by a icani 
ciiosen by the aeereditors. WOU, however mm-tradilional it 
may be in some rcspccls, will award degrees ci|uivalcni to 
lluise ollcred by tiadilional insiiUiiions. 

WGU credemiiilS' -ecriilicaies and degrees are based 
on eompeieneies rallici iban credits, Rather than eoniplet- 
ing a set number of credit hours wliicli define Ihe ciin icu- 
liim nr (he degree, the student must deiiiotistraie through 
third parly assessineiit (i.e., nta the assessnieiu of the (ac- 
uity niemhcr w'ho prtrvicles the eomcntj the coinpeleneies 
svhieh make up the curriculum. How is the curriculum es- 
tablished? Once a discipline is chosen for ihc development 
of a credential, a faculty committee, made up of faculty 
members on comraci fnnii other institutions, is appointed to 
define llic standards for the degree. Depending upon the 
nature of the eertificalion. those standards are drawn from 
industry or ueadeiuie sources. Onec these arc defined or 
identified, the comm iitee, called a Program C’ouncil. writes 
the coinpeleneies that students must dcimuislrale to meet 
the standards. 

WGU students can lake assessments to demonstrate their 
pos. session of those competencies whenever llicy are ready. 
'I’licy may have acquired (he cmnpclencies through past course 
work or Ihifiugh self study; or they may lake cchuscs - “icsi” 
dcnlial or distributed — to prepare for Ihe assessineni. Once 
llie suidcnl has demonstrated comijelcncies in all of the do- 
mains (a domain is a coilecliun of competencies in an aiea 
such as mathoinaiics) required, a ciedeiilial is awarded to the 
student. The completion oi domains i.s analogous to llic 
completion of courses; progress towards a degree is measured 
by “passing” liic assessments — similar to “passing" courses. 

In the academic siruclurc ol the University, the faculty 
functions are unbundled; that is, the faculty who provide 
content through their home institutions arc generally not the 
faculty who build the curriculum. The assessments whicli 
measure siudcnl c ompclcncics arc created by companies such 
as ACT or the Educational Testing Service., The advisor/ 
mentors wlm arc the critical guides to all degree-seeking 
students arc faculty qualified people, and they do not teach 
courses for WGU (the University is not a content provider! 
and arc not involved in the assessment process. 

The initial degree offerings of the University include 
an Associate of Arts and an Associate of Applied Science in 
Blceironic Manufacturing Technology. The former degree 
is a typical AA transfer degree based on similar degrees in 
two and four year institutions. The structure of the WGU 
degree requires the student to demonstrate eompclcncics in 
three areas: 

Pre-requisite skills — communication, mathemat- 
ics, research and basic work-related skills 

Cross disciplinary skills — critical thinking, prob- 
lem solving, information gathering and evaluation; 



all applied in llie eoniext of natural sciences, social 

sciences and the humanities 

Di.strihutioii component— natural sciences, physi- 
cal sciences, luimanilies. history 

’Iwclve other ercdential.s are now hcing tlevelojied in 
the areas of information technology, allied heallli. business 
am! cducatioiv These will be available to students during 
the coming months. 

Sludcnis interested in the VVCUJ civdentials v‘an access 
the University through its Sniarl Catalog on the web at 
wsvwU‘wgii.edu. After browsing the web site and learning 
more about the I Inivi'.rsily. its siruclurc and its offerings, stu- 
dents may decide to apply for admission. At that lime they 
are assigned an advisor/meim^r v.hu works with them to tle- 
finc their academic and etirccr goals, li^ assess their cx|)cri- 
enee as it applies to those goals, to evaluate their readiness to 
lake (he assessfiicnts in (heir chosen currieiiluni . and to iden 
(ily sources of ccmlent (such as courses) lliey may need to 
iiicieaselheii readiness to lake assessments. If distance learn- 
ing offerings seem appia>pnalc. the advisoi/menliM* will guide 
the siudcnl ijirough the oflcrings of provider institutions that 
are listed in the Smart Calalog. The advisor/menlor will also 
aid the student in understanding the concepts of eompclcn- 
eics and eompeieney-bascd credentials. 

Western Governors University tiocs offer credentials 
equivalent (o that of other instilulioris. However, the stu- 
dent nuirkct it serves tend to dilfcr Ironi those of the tradi- 
tional institution. I ho eompeiciiey-bascd degrees and (he 
assessnicnl process arc especially suited to non-tradilioiial 
sludcnis who have been in (he work force. Many of those 
people find that their educational experience is limiting ihcir 
ability to achieve academic and caree'r obieeiives. 

Western Governors University, then, is a compclcney- 
based, degree granting institution of higher education. Adis- 
laiiee learning university especially designed to serve 
mid-earecr students, it will soon offer a spectrum of ecrlifi- 
eales and degrees in fields such as information technology, 
education, allied health and business. While working in part- 
nership with traditional insliiuiions and other providers, WGU 
seeks to reach students who often canno, lake advantage of 
the offerings of many colleges and universities. T’he creden- 
tials It offers are particularly addressed to lho.se sludcnl.s. 

The knowledge age presents new patterns of learning 
and credential ing and offers many new learning opportuni- 
ties. While the typical undergraduate student may still at- 
tend the residential insliiuiions, many mme learners will seek 
cducalion from home, from the workplace, from learning 
centers. Furthermore, they will look for certificates and other 
credentials that can he earned through technology. Western 
Governors University will respond to these and uiIilt so- 
culled non-tradili(mal educational degrees. 
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Academic Careers in the Twenty First Century: 

New Options for Faculty 

Judith M, Gappa 
Purdue University 

Abstract 

The f(iciih\ c areer is ciian^^init in response lo external and internal press ures. Fnhlic calls for prodne- 
livily and aceountahility, student dema}ids }or access and lupji quality education, faculty workloads, 
tenure criteria and processes, and the desire for balance in personal and professional lives are off 
contributing to change. Today less than 50% of all faculty members occupy tenure-track positions; 
26% of full-time faculty' occupy tiontenurable positions. This paper examines these and other pressures 
for institutional change, describes current faculty demographics, and explores possible institutional 
responses including modifications tCf traditional tenure .systems and faculty career alternatives outside 
tenure. 



Here I am, invited to talk nhnul changes in the faculty 
career. I sure am an expert on change right now because I 
am in the midst of changing careers myself! After twenty- 
five years as an administrator with occasional research and 
leaching assignments, 1 am now a full-time professor in an 
academic department for the first time. I should be listen- 
ing to you tell me how the system works rather than speak- 
ing to you about how to change it! As 1 learn lirst hand 
about whai faculty do: figure nut how to siruclurc their lime 
to accomplish everything, .search for parking, beg, borrow 
and occasionally steal clerical support, and compete for carc- 
lully guarded and sacred budget allocations, I am very per- 
sonally aware of how difficult career change can be. 

But, change is a reality we all face. So with heightened 
personal empathy and understanding garnered over the last 
several months, I will spend my lime today talking about 
why and how I sec the faculty career changing. I do this 
primarily from the perspective of my own rc.scarch includ- 
ing my recent affiliation with the Anierican Association for 
Higher Education’s New Pathways Project which ha.s ex- 
plored many facets of faculty careers and and employnienl 
arrangements and published 14 different working papers. 

Today I want to talk about three key points: 

• There arc loo many public and institutional rea- 
sons to continue the same tenure system promul- 
gated by the AAUP in 1940. 

• The demographics of the faculty arc already chang- 
ing. The question is whether we arc going to man- 
age this change or just let it happen. 

" The task before us all — administrators and faculty 
within institutions — is to explore modifications to 
tenure and alternatives outside tenure that could bel- 
ter meet the needs of faculty members and their 
colleges and universities. 

Before we begin, lets make sure v/c share the same 
definition of tenure. As promulgated by die American As- 



sociation of University Prufessors in their 1940 "Statement 
of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure" (1990), 
tenure was for the purpose of guaranteeing academic free- 
dom and a reasonable amount of economic security. The 
tenure system, as defined by the AAUP, was applied to ev- 
eryone, and it worked fine while the higher education cslab- 
lishmcnl was small and relatively homogeneous. And, as 
higher education gained in public esteem and prospered fi- 
nancially during the 1950’s, 60's and 70’s (the era in v/hich 
today’s senior faculty entered the career), the academic pro- 
fession was attractive to capable and ambitious faculty mem- 
bers (Bowen and Scliusier, 1986). A huge demand for faculty 
gave a freshly recruited cohort of professors the leverage to 
negotiate their salaries, workloads and rewards. Since the 
early 1970’s, however, the appeal of the academic profes- 
sion has diminished along with the economic flexibility to 
offer faculty attractive salaries and working conditions. At 
the same lime, the higher education enterprise has grown 
enormously and diversified. While the "one size fits all" 
(enure system, as defined in the 1940 AAUP Slalcmcm. is 
still viewed by some as the model for all institutions, it is no 
longer accepted by the public or meets the needs of indi- 
vidual colleges and universities. 

The question now is how to retain the key features of 
tenure, academic freedom and some measure of job secu- 
rity, when higher education itself has changed so dramati- 
cal iy since 1940. 

The Current Context 

Within institutions tenure policies arc undergoing 
changes brought about by legitimate and pervasive external 
and internal concerns. 

External Concerns 

The public widely views tenure as a shelter for under- 
productive and ovcrcompcnsalcd academics, and tenure’s 

- 4 ^ 
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role in proiecling academic rrcedoin with cnncomilaiil eco- 
nomic security is poorly understood fOappa and Leslie, 
1997). Stale legislators and others arc insisting on greater 
accountability and measurement of faculty productivity 
llmmgh workload studies and requirements or post-tenure 
reviews because of a perceived lack of fit between faculty 
priorities and inslilulional .missions (Heydinger and Simsck, 
1992). The guarantee of life-long employment resulting from 
the elimination of the mandatory retirement age is viewed 
as an anomaly. 

Demand for aceexs. Demand for access is escalating 
wliile lesQurccs arc declining. The public is saying we arc 
the customers and we want our children taught by profes- 
s(Hs. We want high quality undergraduate education and 
applied research and service aimed at meeting society’s needs 
(Guppa and Leslie, 1997). 

Competition. Today, the cmertainmcnl induslry is a 
primary supplier of education for our students. A steady 
diet of engaging, fast-paced information via television and 
the world wide wch has given students and their parents 
implicit criteria for judging the presentation of material 
(HeydingcM- and Simsck, 1992). Students now want Icnin- 
ing that is cusiomi/-cd — high quality, just in time, life-long, 
'rradilional approaches to teaching and learning arc being 
challenged successfully by corporate entities and for profit 
educational institutions such as the University of Phoenix. 

Changing workforce. Employees no longer expect life- 
long employment with one organix:aiion or trust major dcci- 
sion.s affecting their careers to a “parent” organization, 
instead, working under a new covenant, employers give in- 
dividuals opportunities to enhance their employahilily in 
e.u'hango for incrca.scd productivity and some degree of 
eommilmcnl to company purpo.se for as long as the employee 
works there (Walennan, Waterman and Co! lard, 1994). This 
new covenant is in sharp contrast to academic tenure. i 
addition, employees today arc generally members of familv 
units with more than one worker. They seek work-life bal- 
ance in their careers to meet their dual responsihililics. 

Internal Conie.xt 

Internal concerns about tenure are equally pervasive and 
legitimate. 

Institutional jle.xihility. A guarantee of life-long em- 
ployment can seriously erode institutional flcxihiHiy while 
a rewards structure that seeks to emulate the research para- 
digm no matter what the institutions’ mission or customers' 
ilesires raises serious que.slions about whether faculty are 
citizens of their disciplines or citizens ol their Institutions. 
Boyer's w'orks. Scholarship Reconsidered (Boyer, 1990) and 
Scholarship Assessed [Ghaaick, Huber and Macroff, 1997) 
are serving as irnportanl change agents to realign faculty 
priorities and allow more palhs for faculty achievement and 
rewards. 

The nature of faculty work. Contrary to popular hehef, 
faculty work hard. A survey of professors at a large icchni- 



cal university found that the median workweek is hO hours 
and 10% of faculty spend 75 hours a week at their jobs 
(Bailyn, 1993). As faculty we love our jobs because of tlic 
autonomy and independence. But we pay a price for them. 
Our work is fragmented into multiple demands for our lime 
and high expectations for pcrfornuince, Students expect con- 
sistent excellent faculty performance in the classroom, and 
faculty cannot easily find replacements w'hcn they arc sick 
or have emergencies. As good academic citizens, faculty 
are expected to .serve on committees and meet other depart- 
mental, campus and professional service obligations. Simul- 
taneously, they must produce research and .scholarly work. 
Yet the mental requirements for research (concentration, 
uninterrupted periods of lime, and meeting productivity 
schedules .for grants or publications) conflict wdth the ex- 
pectations faculty face for being available to students and 
performing various service functions (Oappa and 
MacDcrmid 1997; Bailyn. 1993). 

The bottom line is that there is not enough time to do 
every tiling that needs to be done. Bailyn calls the work psy- 
cliologically difficult: 

The lack of ability to limit work, the tendency to 
compare oneself primarily to the exceptional gi- 
ants in one's field, and the high incidence of over- 
load, make it particularly difficult for academics to 
find a satisfactory integration of work wdlh private 
lifc...ll is the unbounded nature of the academic 
career that is the heart of the problem. Time is 
critical for professors because there is not enough 
of It to do all the things their job requires: teach- 
ing, re.scarch and inslilutiomil and professional .ser- 
vice. It is thcielorc impossible for faculty to protect 
(Mher aspects of their lives { 199.3, pp. 51 -.52). 

The carver path to tenure. lair probationary faculty, 
the clock is always licking towards an arbitrary seven-year 
deadline. Tenure track faculty lack control over their lime, 
and the pressure to meet tenure criteria requires them to 
pursue research and scholarship that can result in sufficient 
puhliealicMis wdlhin the allotted time frame. 

Experiences during the probationary period arc inllu- 
cnccd by the culture of the institution and department. Col- 
leges and universities are dccentrali/ed entities. Depending 
on the Institution, the culture can be institutionally based, 
department based, or both I Some departments foster colle- 
gial ily and pride lhcm.se! ves on mentoring, fairness, con- 
tinuous feedback, and creating trust. Others arc the 
reverse-— the feedback is inconsistent, messages about cri- 
teria arc unclear or changing, and the climate is competi- 
tive, political or schismatic. Changes in comniillce 
composition or department heads can lea .) changes in 
deparlmenla! environments anddiscoiUinuily in icedbaek and 
expectations midway through probation. 

Workdife balance. Increasingly men and women fac- 
ulty arc .seeking a more reali.siic balance bctw'ccn work and 
life (Gappaand MacDcrmid. 1997). This is particularly dif- 
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ficult for faculty on tenure track — and these faculty, both 
men and women lend to be from more diverse backgrounds 
and have different expectations. In a decentralized institu- 
tion, the level of use of work-family programs is, in pan, 
dependent on the perceived career penalties. The lack of 
widespread acceptance and use of work-life programs by 
early career faculty and the lack of understanding of work- 
family coiiHicts by departments can have devastating effects. 

Us(' of part-tinu:, iwntenurable appoitumenfs. The ten- 
ure system exists, in part, because parl-liincrs provide a 
cheap, plentiful source of labor that docs the work tenured 
faculty do not want to do. But tile rising use of part-lime 
faculty to deliver a larger and larger portion of undergradu- 
ate education only sharpens the questions the public is ask- 
ing and raises questions about whether the academic work 
force may have become loo fragmented. Do differences in 
status now split faculty away from one another and from the 
idea of a community of scholars (Gappa and Leslie, 1 997)7 

Presen'ing academic freedom. Academic freedom is 
critical to higher education. It is the backbone of the tenure 
system. But, it is difficult to defend tenure for the purpose 
of preserving academic freedom when only about 347r of 
all faci y (on a head count basis) arc tenured. Some institu- 
tions extend academic freedom to members of the professo- 
riate as they define that group (Gappa. 1996). and some 
scholars have proposed ways of preserving academic free 
dom short of awarding tenure (Byrne. 1997). 

Faculty Demographics 

Now we will look at some faculty demographies to il- 
lustrate the extent of changes in the faculty career. These 
data arc head count, not full-time faculty equivalents, and 
they arc inclusive of all institutional types. They arc taken 
from the 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
which includes data by insliiuiional type and discipline for 
those of you who want to examine these dcmographic.s in 
more detail (Zimblcr, 1994, NEA, 1995; Finkclslein el al., 
1995; Leslie, 1995; Kirshsiein ct al.. 1996). 

• 429( of al! faculty are part-time. 

• 749f of all full-time faculty arc tenured or on (en- 
ure track. 

• 649r of full-time faculty hired in the Iasi five years 
arc icnuruhle. 

• 267r of full-timers arc nontcnurabic, either because 
their institutions do not grant tenure or hccau.se their 
appointments specifically state they arc 
nontcnurabic. 

rherefore, fewer than 507r ofal! faculty arc Icnurablc. 

• 60^/r of men faculty, compared with of women 
faculty, have tenure. 

• Medical schools use the most full-time nonlcmjrablc 
faculty. By 1981, 759( of U. S. medical schools 
had nontcnurabic faculty tracks. 



Since part-timers have doubled in numbers in the past 
two decades and constitute such a large share of the total 
faculty (42%) (Leslie, 1998), we’ll take a quick look al their 
charactcristic.s: 

• Only 4% are tenured or tenure track. 

• 447r arc in public two-year colleges, 69( arc in lib- 
eral arts colleges, 22% arc in comprehensive regional insii- 
luiions, 11% arc in doctoral universities, and 119J arc in 
research universities. However, if the work of leaching as- 
sistants is added to that of part-timers in research universi- 
ties, it would probably show that proportionately as many 
undergraduates are taught by nontcnurabic faculty al research 
institutions as al other institutions (Leslie, 1995, 1998). 

• 11% arc employed elsewhere; two-thirds in full- 
time positions. The part-timers whose primary jobs 
are outside academe are ‘.lol interested in full-time 
Icnurablc positions. We labeled them specialists, 
experts and professionals in The Invisible Facidry 
(Gappa and Leslie, 1993). 

• Only i 3%- arc aspiring academics, leaching at sev- 
eral campuses simultaneously. 

• 54% have worked al their institution for 4 or more 
years; 21% for more than 10 years. 

These data challenge commonly held myths about part- 
timers. Part-time faculty constitute a valuable resource to 
institutions; they are generally well-qualified for the teach- 
ing assignments they hold; and they are not a transient, tem- 
porary workforce. Part-timers themselves do not cause 
quality problems. Quality issues stem from their overuse in 
some departments and from policies and practices govern- 
ing their cmploymcni. These arc institutional problems that 
can be fixed! 

Modifications to Tenure 

Now let’s look at how the current tenure system might 
he modified to make faculty careers more flexible and at- 
tractive for individuals and institutions. As we probe this 
sensitive terrain, it is important to remember that changes in 
the academic career will be institution specific, and require 
faculty invnlvemcnl and agreement! 

Changes in the Pro}?ationary Period 

As I have mentioned, the probationary period is char- 
acterized by high pressure, lack of control over lime, am- 
biguous and changing criteria, mysterious processes, subtle 
pressures to conform to preferences and prejudices of se- 
nior faculty, and work-life conflicts. These sources of dis- 
content on the pari of early career faculty surfaced over and 
over again in structured interviews with new faculty and 
graduate students across slates and sectors of higher educa- 
tion. Various researchers (Rice, 1996; Tierney and 
Bensimon. 1996; Trower, 1996) all reached the conclusion 
that new tenure track faculty arc largely an unhappy lol. 
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The pre- tenure review process needs to be revamped 
(Rice, Chait and Gappa, 1 997). Measures that could increase 
flexibility and reduce inconsistencies and randomness jun- 
ior faculty ascribe to the tenure process are: making the length 
of the probationary period more flexible (seven years nn 
longer meets the needs of some probationary faculty), bet- 
ter documentation of teaching and public service, clarity and 
consistency in tenure criteria and processes, "‘tcnurc-by-ob- 
jectives” perfomiance contracts, regular and timely feed- 
back, continuity in committee membership and systematic 
mentoring. 

Changes in the Time Base and Duration of Tenure 

Part-time tenure. Why should tenure be linked to full- 
time status? Flexibility in the lime base of a tenurable posi- 
tion would open up the traditional faculty career to many 
individuals seeking to balance work-life conflicts or want- 
ing to pursue other careers and interests concurrently w'ith a 
tenured appointment. 

Instant tenure. Some institutions, such as Harvard Uni- 
versity, grant tenure at the lime of hire and only at the full 
professor rank. Within the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education there also must be sufficient funding to support 
the position, prior authorization for a tenured slot by the 
senior faculty, and a national search (Gappa, 1996). This 
policy ensures the tenuring of only senior people in areas of 
clearly established need. 

Limit the tenure guarantee to a fixed period of time. 
With the elimination of mandatory retirement some are ques- 
tioning whether or not tenure should be a life-long guaran- 
tee and are suggesting that a fixed term with other incentives 
may be more attractive to faculty. 

Promoting Continuing Productivity' 

Outspoken critics cite tenure as the source of most pro- 
ductivity problems since there is no flexibility to remove 
unproductive people. What might promote increased pro- 
ductivity? 

Redefining what constitutes base salary. Guaranteeing 
last year’s salary does not promote continued productivity 
and affects institutional flexibility. Heydinger and Simsek 
(1992) recommend setting the base salary at a threshold level, 
for example that of a newly hired assistant professor. The 
remainder of the salaiy would be earned each year by achiev- 
ing specific accomplishments based upon agreed upon ob- 
jectives, and bonuses could be given for very high levels of 
attainment. 

Post-tenure review. Well -conceived post-tenure reviews 
afford opportunities to enhance faculty development, pro- 
mote different career emphases, match faculty career goals 
and institutional priorities, and clarify performance expec- 
tations. On the downside, they consume a great deal of time 
and can convey a punitive image while still not guarantee- 
ing improved performance (Licata and Morreale, 1997). 



Assisting faculty with the transition to retirement. There 
arc few incentives to encourage faculty to consider total or 
phased retirement or other career options without coherent, 
coordinated incentive programs and retirement options {Rice, 
Chait and Gappa, 1997). Incentive programs and options 
can guide faculty toward new roles and careers and smooth 
what can be very difficult personal transitions. 

Alternatives Outside Tenure 

More than 50% of faculty members arc not in tenurable 
positions. Twenty-six percent of full-lime faculty arc out- 
side the tenure system. Whether or not a particular appoint- 
ment is tenurable is becoming less important to many of these 
faculty who arc disenchanted with the rigidities of tenure 
and pleased with the flexibility provided by a variety of ca- 
reer paths. 

Full-time notiienurablc appointments. In professional 
schools of medicine, health sciences, business, law and edu- 
cation (and increasingly in other disciplines) the use of full- 
time nontcnurable appointments is expanding (Gappa. 1996). 
These positions are characterized by: well-defined career 
tracks, appointment and review systems similar to tenure- 
track, satisfactory or comparable compensation packages, 
support and status within departments, membership in the 
professoriate and inclusion within the scope of academic 
freedom policies, and sufficient job security. 

Professional and disciplinary cultures attach legitimacy 
to these alternative career tracks because clinical and re- 
search skills are so highly valued. Full-time nontcnurable 
faculty are treated considerably better than part-timers for 
the most part. Faculty occupying nontcnurable positions as 
clinicians, professors of practice, distinguished lecturers or 
research professors are, by and large, satisfied with their 
status (though there are important differences between jun- 
ior and senior faculty). 

Renewable Multi-Year Appointments. Pan- and full- 
time faculty in nontcnurable positions seek some job secu- 
rity. However, these faculty often describe tenure versus 
nontenure-track status as a lifestyle choice, a trade-off be- 
tween the short tenn risk of being denied tenure and the 
longer term risk of nonrcnewal of multi-year appointments 
(Gappa 1 996). Most full-lime nontcnurable faculty have al- 
ternatives outside academe; most part-timers' primary jobs 
arc outside academe. Many of these faculty see five-year 
appointments as sufficient job security. 

Possible Conversion to Tenure Track Status. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Medical Center appoints all new fac- 
ulty to a Health Professions Appointment (HPA). These arc 
contract appointments for up to five years, renewable in- 
definitely. Faculty may apply for tenure at any time, but 
they do not need to do so to remain employed (Trower, ] 996). 
If they are denied tenure they resume their HPA appoint- 
ment and can reapply later. A survey of the faq^ully showed 
that they perceive the new HPA system as having a positive 
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effect on recruitment and as preserving traditional academic 
values while adopting to the needs of a more diverse faculty 
(Wigton and Waldman, 1993). 

Fair employment for parf-fimers. Different and mutu- 
ally ex-ciusive employment systems in the academic profes- 
sion can lead to conflict rather than collcgiality. The more 
practical alternative is to integrate part-timers into an aca- 
demic work force characterized by a shared community of 
interest in building high-quality programs (Gappaand Leslie, 
1997). The concept of one faculty should replace the cur- 
rent bifurcated system. To achieve this, institutions n\ust 
create and support a set of employment conditions that will 
attract rather than exploit a diverse and highly capable part- 
time work force. 

Three key employment conditions arc essential to 
achieve an attractive work environment for part-timers 
(Gappaand Leslie, 1993). First, institutions should decide 
what kinds of faculty are needed to do what kinds of work 
and select members of the faculty — regardless of full- or 
part-time status — because they have the qualifications, ex- 
perience and motivation to provide the education the insti- 
tution seeks for its students. This approach to faculty stafl ing 
would avoid unplanned, out-of-control use of part-timers. 

Second, part-timers should be considered regular mem- 
bers of the faculty. Institutional employment policies and 
practices for part-timers must ensure that they arc treated 
fairly and consistently, given ihc tools they need to do their 
jobs, and offered opportunities for career advancement and 
rewards for excellent performance. Practices such as last 
minute hiring, scmcsler-by-semcstcr appoiniincnts, and 
breaking continuity of employment to avoid claims of dc 
facto tenur* are unnecessary and divisive. A range of em- 
ployment choices — from tenure or some other measure of 
job security for some to truly casual and intermittent em- 
ployment for others — would benefit individuals and the in- 
stitutions that seek to retain them. 

Third, part-timers must be oriented and integrated into 
their departments and institutions as fully participating mem- 
bers of the faculty. They should be included in faculty de- 
velopment programs and opportunities and consulted on 
decisions that affect them. Recognition and rewards for all 
faculty should be based on performance as individuals not 
on status (Gappa and Leslie 1997), 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, let’s go back to the three key points I 
made at the opening, 

• There is going to continu ' to be tenure. 

There arc simply too many internal and external pres- 
sures — political, economic, professional and personal — 
to continue with business as usual. We need to focus on 
reforming the current system to make it better rather 
than on debating whether or not to abolish tenure. 

16 



• The demographies of the faculty are already chang- 
ing. 

• The task before all of us, faculty and administra- 
tors within institutions, is to find ways to modify 
the tenure system and open up faculty career op* 
tions outside tenure to better meet the needs of fac- 
ulty and their colleges and universities. 
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1 999 Annual Meeting Call for Proposals 

PROPOSAL DEADLINE: APRIL 16, 1999 

October 1 3 - 1 6, 1 999 E. Jane Williams, Program Chair 

Holiday Inn Mart Plaza, Chicago, IL http://tierlab.ilstu.edu/MWERA 



The 1999 Annual Meeting of the Mid-Western Educational Research Association (MWERA) will return to Chicago with an 
exciting program of invited speakers, focused workshops, peer-reviev;ed papers presented in a variety of session formats, 
and activities for participants and their families. The 1999 program will feature speakers of interest to anyone involved in 
education, with talks and follow-up small-group discussions that are sure to engage and energize. Workshops will be 
scheduled throughout the four-day meeting, allowing attendees to participate in a wide range of focused, longer-term 
sessions on a variety of interesting topics. Peer-reviewed papers continue to form the backbone of the 1999 conference, 
with authors/presenters encouraged to consider a variety of presentation formats: traditiona! Paper Presentation (3-5 papers 
per session with a Session Chair and a Session Discussant), Roundtable Discussion/Poster (for heightened presenter- 
attendee interaction). Symposium (focusing on specific topics from a variety of perspectives), Workshop (longer-term 
focused work on a topic of interest), or Alternative Format (with a range of different time lengths and interactive 
activities).This year’s meeting returns to Chicago’s Holiday inn Mart Plaza featuring spacious, comfortable guest rooms, 
excellent meeting facilities, an indoor pool and exercise room, and many shops and restaurants within a short, safe walk 
of the hotel. Chicago’s museums, planetarium and aquarium, theater district, and lively night life are also just minutes from 
our central hotel location! 

Please accept this invitation to participate in the 1999 Annual Meeting! 

The Mid-Western Educational Research Association offers scholars and practitioners, researchers and instructors, and 
educators from ail levels and perspectives an opportunity to share ideas with others in a supportive environment of 
collaboration. The MWERA meeting is where people from all over North America come to hear the latest in educational 
thought and progress, and to make new contacts and renew existing acquaintances, in a spirit of professional friendship 
and collegiality! 
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General Information 

The 1999 MWERA Annual Meeting will be held Wednesday, October 13 through 
Saturday, October 16, at the Holiday Inn Mart Plaza in Chicago, Illinois. The program 
will consist primarily of presentations, selected through a peer review process, by 
divisional program chairpersons. In addition, there will be invited speakers and 
symposia, panel.discussions, special sessions for graduate students and new faculty, 
a luncheon and other social events open to all attendees. 

Proposals may be submitted either on paper, or electronicaliy over the Worid Wide 
Web. ^ proposals submitted on paper must be sent^iy to the Program Chair at the 
address given below, and must follow the Guidelines for Submitting a Proposal in this 
booklet Questions about a proposal or the meeting, whether submitted on paper or 
electronically, should also be directed to the Program Chair 

Dr. E. Jane Williams 
MWERA-99 Program Chair 
1929 Kenny Road, Suite 100 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Office: (614)292^4520 
e-mali: williams.483@osu.eciu 

Electronic proposals must be submitted using the form available on the meeting 
Web site. Proposals e^mailed to the Program Chair will not be processed . Further, each 
proposal should only be submitted once in one format, electronic or paper. Specific 
instructions for electronic submission can be found at the meeting web site: 
hUp://tieriab.ilstu.edu/MVi^ERA 

Any educational professional may submit a proposal for MWERA-99, whether or 
not that person is currently a member of MWEF?A. AM Annual Meeting presenters mast 
be members in good standing of MWERA frjorj-membe/s must join MWERA upon 
notification of proposa/ acceptance). To promote broader participation in the program 
no one person should appear as a presenter on more than three proposals. 

All proposals, regardless of submission format (electronic or paper), must bo 
received by the Program Chair no later than ttie deadline of April 16, 1999. All proposals 
will then be sent to the appropriate Divisior> Chair, each of whom coordinate a number 
of volunteers in a system of blind (without author identification) review. Appropriate 
criteria, depending on the format and type of scholarly work being presented, have been 
developed and are used for the review process. These criteria include: (a) topic 
(originality, choice of problem, importance of issues); (b) relevance of topic to the 
Division and MWERA membership; (c) contribution to research and education; (d) 
framework (theoretical/conceptual/practicai. rationale, literature review, grounding); (e) 
analyses and interpretations (significance, implications, relationship of conclusions to 
findings, generalizability or usefulness); and (f) overall written proposal quality (clarity 
of writing, logic, and organization). 

Papers presented at MWERA are expected to present original scholarship, 
conduct^ by the authorfs), which has not been previously presented at any other 
meeting or published in any journal. Further, it is a violation of MWERA policy to promote 
commercially available products or services (except as Exhibits) which go beyond the 
limits of appropriate scholarly/scientific communication. Individuals who wish to display 
educationally related products or services are encouraged to contact Dr. Sharon 
McNeely, Assistant Program Chair for Exhibits, P. 0. Box 34421, Chicago, Illinois 
60634, (913)794-2788. 

AH persons presenting at the 1999 Annual Meeting are expected to register for the 
fyli meeting. All sessions listed in the program will be r'oen to any registered meeting 
participant; however, enrollment may be limited, and a .-.nail additional fee required, for 
some Workshop sessions. Tickets for the Friday luncheon and speaker are available to 
all pre-registrants. Ticket ava/7abmTy /s not guaranteed for late and on-site registrants. 
Registration materials for the 1999 Annual Meeting will be published in the Mid-Western 
Educationel Researcher, on the Web site, nnd can be obtained by contacting the 
Program Chair, 

Presenters whose papers have been accepted to a session with a Session Chair 
and/or Session Discussant are responsible for submitting a completed version of their 
conference paper to the Session Chair and Discussant no later than September 1 . 1 999. 
Papers not dvaileble to the Session Chair and Session Discussant may be dropped from 
the program. Presenters must also provide complete copies of their papers (or detailed 
handouts) to attendees at their sessions. Overhead projectors and screens will be 
provided by MWERA in most presentation rooms. Presenters needing additional A/V 
equipment are responsible for arranging such with the hotel at the presenter’s own 
additional expense. 

MWERA reserves the right to reproduce and distribute summaries and abstracts 
of all accepted proposals, including making such works available in a printed Program 



Abstract through the meeting’s Worid Wide Web site, and in press releases promoting 
the Annual Meeting and the organization. As a condition of acceptance ail authors of 
papers accepted to the 1999 Annual Meeting explicitly grant MWERA ttte right to 
reproduce their work's summary andfor abstract in these ways. Such limited distribution 
does not preclude any subsequent publication of the work by the author(s). 

Authors of accepted proposals assur7>e the ethical and professional r^ponsibility 
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Free Market Policies and Public Education: 
At What (Opportunity) Cost? 

Kim K. Mclcair 
Indiana Universiiy 



School choice has been called (he “most prevalent re* 
form idea of the 1990s” (Wiltc, 1992. p. 206). Even Boyer 
(1992), a critic of school choice states, "Choice has, without 
question, emerged as the single most rousing idea in the cur- 
rent school reform effort" (p. 20). The notion of allowing 
parents and families the right to choose the sciiool their chil- 
Jicri will attend is popular among both politicians and the 
public (VanDunk, 1998) and momentum to develop choice 
programs continues to grow (Fuller, 1996). The number of 
charter schools, magnet schools, and alternative schools is 
increasing at an unprecedented rale, each offering parents 
additional educational choices (Tucker and Lauber, 1995). 
School choice programs can take many forms, each of which 
raises issues regarding the role and scope of public educa- 
tion. Voucher programs, proposals to provide families with 
public funds to be used at the public or private school of 
their choice, arc undoubtedly the most emotionally debated 
alternative. 

The following sections of this paper discuss questions 
raised by the voucher issue. Among these arc questions re- 
lated to the impetus for the current choice movement, the 
nature or structure of existing school voucher programs, and 
the findings of research on the effects of the voucher pro- 
grams. It must be acknowledged at the outset that definitive 
answers about the fundamental goodness of publicly-funded 
voucher programs arc not available and they may never be. 
The present purpose is merely to promote a better under- 
standing of the issue. 

What are "voucher" programs? 

The school choice movement, the notion of providing 
children and families with options for the school and educa- 
tional program in which they participate without regard for 
the neighborhood in which they live, includes a broad range 
of approaches (Glenn, 1998). Vouchers represent only one of 
many forms of choice that may be made available to parents 
regarding the education their children will experience. Greater 
choice is made possible by providing families with money fin 
the form of a voucher) that can be used for tuition in any par- 
ticipating school, usually including both public and private 
schools. As a result, voucher programs differ from most other 
choice programs in at least three important ways. First, and 
usually most conlentiously, the programs allow parents to use 
the voucher to select from among both public and private 
schools. Second, all currently operating voucher programs 
include schools with religious affiliations. The state-funded 



voucher program in Milwaukee was the single exception un- 
til recent court rulings allowed the program to expand to in- 
clude both secular and religious private schools. Third, unlike 
other choice approaches, 14 of the existing 16 voucher pro- 
grams in the U.S. operate on private rather than public fund- 
ing (Beales, 1994). It may be in this regard that they present 
their greatest threat to public education. 

What are arguments for voucher programs? 

The ease for greater parental choice and voice in their 
children's education is made by those of all political stripes 
and persuasions, from far-right to far-left, liberal and con- 
servative, ethnic minority and ethnic majority, from the 
wealthy and from the poor, from the religious and secular. 
Not sui*prisingly in light of this diversity, the underlying ra- 
tionale for the importance of choice and the likely benefits 
such programs will affect cross a broad range of perspec- 
tives. Thus, it is difficult to state precisely a single case that 
represents the position of choice advocates, particularly ad- 
vocates of vouchers. For some, the importance of vouchers 
lies in providing poor families, particularly those living in 
the inner cities (he opportunity for educational choice that 
more affluent families have always possessed (c.g., 
McGroarty, 1994; Ravitch and Vitcritti, 1996). By this ar- 
gument, families with even moderate income routinely 
choose their children’s school by the school district or neigh- 
borhood in which they live. For families with somewhat 
greater income, additional choices are available through 
personally funded private school enrollment. Poor families 
have little or no choice in where they reside, often being 
forced to live in neighborhoods near the most dangerous 
and least effective schools. Voucher programs would di- 
minish the inequality of available choices by providing more 
options for poor families. 

Other advocates believe that allowing parents choices 
in the schools their children attend would promote greater 
competition among schools and, thus, would improve the 
quality of schools and encourage innovative approaches to 
education (Chubb and Moe, 1990; Friedman, 1962). The 
current public monopoly on education reduces or eliminates 
incentives for school improvement or experimentation be- 
cause there is no “market share" to be gained or lost. Inef- 
fective schools, no matter how effectiveness may be defined, 
suffer no ill consequences and highly effective schools re- 
ceive no tangible benefits. Such a system not only fails to 
support success but, combined with highly regulatory bu- 
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rcaucracics, promotes maintenance of the status quo, Change 
and innovation arc implicitly discouraged through unneces- 
sary “red tape” and the difficulties associated with obtain- 
ing official sanction or approval. 

According to advocates, voucher programs would al- 
low, even force, all schools to be as effective as private 
schools have been (Gintis, 1995; Glazer, 1993). Private 
school students routinely achieve at higher levels than pub - 
lic school students, students behave more appropriately in 
private schools, and parents are more satisfied with the qual - 
ity of their children's education in private schools (c.g., 
Coleman, Hoffer and Kilgore, 1981; Martinez, Godwin, 
Kemerer and Perna, 1995). These valuable outcomes of 
private schooling result, at least in part, from the competi- 
tive market-driven context within which private .schools must 
survive. Unlike public schools, private schools must meet 
the needs of a sufficient number of students and families to 
remain financially viable. As a result, private schools focus 
more on students’ needs, on the interests and input of par- 
ents, and on ensuring that clearly defined goals for student 
learning and behavior are reached, Voucher programs would 
force every school, whether public or private, to become 
more accountable in order to remain viable. Parents would 
choose to send their children to schools which best met their 
needs, and less desirable schools would be forced to change 
or close (McGroarty, 1994). 

Hov/ strong is the voucher movement 
and what is its impetus? 

While many of these arguments seem extreme and per- 
haps a bit naive, they reflect the perceptions of a huge propor- 
tion of parents in the U.S. (Carlos, 1993). Over 95% of adults 
in the U.S. believe that parents should be allowed greater 
choice regarding their children’s education. When asked 
whether they would support the redirection of some current 
education funding to provide vouchers with which pamnts 
could enroll their children in the public or private school of 
their choice. 50% of public school parents said yes (Matthews 
and Hansen, 1995). Further, approximately half of current 
public school parents would send their children to a private 
school if they were awarded a publicly-funded voucher (Lowell 
and Gallup, 1998). Among minority families and those liv- 
ing in the inner city, over 80% of parents believe that state- 
funded vouchers are a desirable and important approach to 
improving education. It is clear tfiat school choice in its many 
forms, and particularly voucher programs supporting enroll- 
ment in both public and private schools, is likely to continue 
grow (Jones and Ambrosie, 1995). 

Underlying this movement arc at least three factors that 
reflect the unique contemporary context of education in the 
United States. The most obvious of these is widespread and 
continuing concern over the quality of public schools. 
Clearly, and in spile of a small number of researchers who 
present evidence to the contrary (e.g., Berliner and Biddle, 
1995; Bracey, 1995), many Americans are convinced that 



the public schools arc not cffeclive, lhal they must be 
changed, and that radical measures arc probably justified 
(Lowell and Gullup, 1998), A scctuu.1 factor lhal seems to 
undergird pressuic for greater educational choice is a gen- 
eral societal movement toward egalitarianism and decentrali- 
zation (see Morgan, 1997). Public respect for authority, 
belief in government, altitudes about the value of regula- 
tion, and acceptance of a uniquely “American” culture have 
eroded, probably not without cause. Within the realm of 
education, this trend can be seen in dcccnlralizalion of. school 
governance, site-based management, school and teacher 
autonomy, school improvement committees, and increased 
pnrcntal'input in the functioning of (heir local .schools. \ 
third and probably related factor that seems to support the 
movement toward school choice is growing disagreement 
over the goals of mandatory public education. Public edu- 
cation in the U.S, was developed largely to enculturaie the 
citizenry, particularly newly anived immigrants, and Lo pro- 
mote a common core of values, altitudes, and knowledge. 
Over lime and as the shear amount of infomiaiion available 
has grown and ideas about culture and society have changed, 
there is increasing divergence on what should be the pri- 
mary purpose of our schools. 

What is the current extent 
of voucher programs in the U.S.? 

To date, only two publicly -funded voucher programs 
arc operational: in Cleveland, Ohio and in Milwaukee. Wis- 
consin. However, privately- funded voucher programs cur- 
rently operate in 14 cities across the country, and new 
program.s, both publicly and privately-funded arc in varying 
stages of developincnl in at least 33 other cities. None of 
these programs serves more than a small percentage of eli- 
gible students within their region, and mo.st have been oper- 
ating for only a few years. In spite of this, the nature of 
these programs and the threat they pose lo the longstanding 
nature and status of public education have raised the visibil- 
ity of the issue and intensified the already emotional debate 
over not Ju.st the future of voucher programs, but of public 
education in this country (Tucker and Lauber, 1995). 

What do we know about voucher programs? 

There arc few definitive answers about the effects of 
voucher programs as too little evidence is available. Each 
of the currently available studies of publicly-funded voucher 
programs is reviewed below. The goal of this endeavor is 
not to critique the research, but rather lo make the reader 
aware of what has been done and what remains to be done 
as the voucher debate continues. 

Research on Publicly-Funded Voucher Programs 

Privately-funded voucher programs outnumber publicly- 
funded programs and arc much more limited in size and 
scope. In addition, very little research is available on these 
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programs and all of it 1 is been conducted by sponsors of 
the programs. For tiicse reasons, the cuiTcm review is lim- 
ited to studies of the two publicly-funded voucher programs: 
The Milwaukee Parental Choice Program and the Cleve- 
land Scholarship and 'lutoring Grant Program. 

I'he Milwaukee Parental Choice Prof^rani 

The Milwaukee Parental School Choice Program, was 
created in and initiated in 1991, pro'dded up to 5»2,30n 
in private school tuition for children in families whose in- 
come did not exceed 1.75 limes the national poverty level, 
with funds used to provide vouchers deducted from state 
general equalization aid to Milwaukee Public Schools 
(MPiS). Originally, qualifying scliools were to be non-sec- 
tarian but in August. 1998 the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
ruled that the program can be structured to include religiously 
affiliated schools without violating the stale's consliliilion. 

To dale, three studies have been conducted of the Mil- 
waukee voucher program. The original and most extensive 
was that of Witte, Thorn, Pritchard aoc Claibourn (1994) 
who were selected by the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Inslnictlnn to conduct a multi-year evaluation of all aspects 
of the program. Shortly after release of Witte's fourth-year 
report, Greene, Peterson, and Du (1996) and Rouse (1997) 
released studies of the program in which the original data 
were reanalyzed. 

Wiitc, Thorn, Pritchard and Claibourn (1994). The 
most comprehensive evaluation of the Milwaukee voucher 
program was conducted over a multi-year period by John 
Witte of the University of Wisconsin. Beginning in 1991, 
Witte and his associates collected data on the students, 
schools, and families who participated in the choice pro- 
gram. The fundamental effectiveness of the program was 
judged by comparing data from participating students and 
families with those from non-participating Milwaukee Pub- 
lic School (MPS) students and families.* The primary data 
sources were student school records (including achievement 
lest scores, eligibility for free or reduced price lunch, etc.), 
records maintained by the voucher program office (e.g., stu- 
dent attrition, etc ), and surveys of parents and students con- 
ducted by the research team 

The voucher program in Milwaukee successfully met 
its goal of providing private school educational opportuni- 
ties for the children of economically disadvantaged, inner- 
city families. Further, students attracted to the program were 
not. a.s many had feared, among the higher achieving public 
school students, but were instead among the lowest achiev- 
ing. However, and interestingly, the families of the voucher 
children were better educated and more interested in their 
child's education, both before and after entering the pro- 
gram, than families of Milwaukee Public School students, 
though their involvement with the school was lower before 
entering the program. Perhaps most notably, the voucher 
program did not affect any consistent change in students’ 
academic achievement. Voucher students’ adjusted reading 



achievement was greater than that of MPS students in year 
one, lower in year two, and roughly the same in years three 
and four; adjusted mathematics achievement was roughly 
the same during years one and two, significantly higher in 
year three, and signiiicanlly lower in year four. 

The Witte evaluation remnins the rno.si thorough study 
of the Milwaukee voucher program to date and, as the first 
study of a publicly-funded voucher program, was greeted 
with substantial attention. Voucher opponents hold up the 
study as evidence that such programs do not result in the 
desirable outcomes that advocates had suggested, particu- 
hirly improved student learning. Supporters of vouchers note 
that the program effeclivcly serves poor families, does not 
draw high achieving students from public schools, and im- 
proves parent involvement and satisfaction, even if it doc.s 
not clearly increase student learning, 

Greene, Peterson and Du (1996). Shortly after the origi- 
nal data were released, researchers at Harvard and Princeton 
independently reanalyzed the Milwaukee data using the 
“natural experiment” afforded by the voucher applicants who 
were not selected in the random voucher assignment pro- 
cess. Greene, Peterson, and Du ( 1996) argued that not only 
did Witte el al. (1994) fail to analyze the data available for 
randomly assigned students, but that they also failed to ap- 
ply necessaiy blocking and hierarchical techniques. Thus, 
in a series of analyses, Greene ct al. compare ITBS scores 
of voucher students with their randomly assigned public 
school peers over each of the first four years of the program. 
Each hierarchical analysis is blocked on three variables: 
ethnicity, year of entry (into the voucher program), and grade 
level. The rc.sults of the subsequent analyses indicated that 
when achievement scores arc adjusted for gender, voucher 
students outperfonn their public school peers in mathemat- 
ics during year four (estimated standardized effect of 1 1.59 
using 2-lailcd tests of significance) or years three and four 
(cslimaicd standardized effect of 4.98 using 1 -tailed tests of 
significance);^ however, no significant differences were 
found in mathematics for years one or two, or in reading for 
any year. When achievement scores arc adjusted for gen- 
der, family income, and mother’s education, there are no 
significant differences in mathematics or reading for any year. 
However, when achievement scores are adjusted for gender 
and prior lest scores, voucher students significantly outper- 
form their public school peers in both reading and math- 
ematics during year three, but not in years one, two, or four. 
Thus, Greene, Peterson, and Du were led to conclude that, 
“Students who remain in the choice experiment for three to 
four years learn more than those not selected” (pp. 5-6). 

Rouse (1997). Independent of Greene el al. (1997), 
Rouse (1997) reanalyzed the Milwaukee data comparing 
voucher students with randomly non-selectcd public school 
students and a separate random sample of Milwaukee pub- 
lic school students. Rouse estimates the effects of program 
participation controlling for individual fixed-effects and re- 
ports that participation in the voucher program increased 
malbcmaiics scores by 1 .5 - 2.3 percentile points per year, a 
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statistically significant and positive program effect. How- 
ever, she finds no significant program effect on students’ 
reading scores. Rouse notes several caveats to her analyses 
and cautions that “these are average effects that do not nec- 
essarily mean ail of the choice schools arc 'better' than the 
Milwaukee public schools" (j>. 33). 

Across the three studies, it seems clear ih. he Mil- 
waukee Parental Choice Program is effective in enhancing 
choice f(jr low-income, predominately African American and 
Hispanic families. Children of families who pursue the 
vouchers may be somewhat more “nt-risk" than the typical 
MPS student in that they are: more likely to live in a single 
parent home, poorer, are achieving at lower levels, and have 
parents who arc less involved in their education. Conversely, 
these children arc somewhat less “at-risk" in that: their moth- 
ers arc slightly better educated and they have fewer siblings. 
What is much less clear is whether participation in tlic 
voucher program leads to greater student achievement. 

The Cleveland Scholarship and Tuiovin^ Grant 
Program 

The most recent publicly- funded voucher program was 
implemented in Cleveland, Ohio in 1996 and provides pri- 
vate school tuition scholarships (i.c., vouchers) to poor fami- 
lies within the Cleveland public school district. Vouchers arc 
awarded to families primarily on the basis of income, but with 
an attempt to ensure that the relative ethnic enrollments of 
Cleveland public schools arc maintained within the program. 
First consideration is given to families whose income is at or 
below the federal poverty level, then to families with income 
of between 100% and 200%' of the federal poverty index, and 
then, if any .scholarships or tutoring grants remain, families 
with greater income are eligible. Witliin each income range, 
scholarships arc awarded through a random lottery process, 
stmetured to ensure that 75% of the schohirship recipients 
are African American. In its first year (1996-97), the pro- 
gram enrolled 1,801 children in 41 private schools, three of 
which these schools were non-religious. 

As in Milwaukee, the focus of the program was on pro- 
viding educational choice and assistance to low-income, in- 
ner-city families, including the option of using state funds 
to pay for private education. However, the Cleveland pro- 
gram differed from the choice program in Milwaukee in three 
significant ways. First, the Cleveland program focused on 
children in grades kindergarten through three during the first 
year with a grade added each subsequent year through grade 
eight. Second, the Cleveland program provided stale assis- 
tance to families who wished to continue to enroll their chil- 
dren in public school, but who wanted additional educational 
assistance from stale-approved tutors. Third, and perhaps 
most importantly, the Cleveland program allowed parents 
to choose private schools with religious affiliations. 

The legislation which established the scholarship and 
tutoring grant program required the Ohio Department of 
Education to conduct an independent evaluation of the pro- 



gram during (he first three years of its operation, Through a 
competitive bidding process, the Indiana Center for Evalua- 
tior. at Indiana University was selected to complete this work. 
In addition to the state-sponsored evaluation, Greene et al. 
(1997) have completed studies of two non-religious schools 
(HOPIi schools) which were established by an active sup- 
porter of vouchers and have conducted a reanalysis of the 
first-year results of Metcalf, Bonne, Stage, Chilton, Muller, 
and Tail (1997). These reports provide the limited source 
(3 f empirical information on the Cleveland voucher program. 

Metcalf, Boone, Sta^e, Chilton, Midler; and Tait ( 1997). 
Beginning in April, 1997, the independent research team at 
Indiana University implemented the first of a mr'** year 
examination of several elements of the Cleveland voucher 
program. During the first year, primary focus was given to 
evaluating the effects of the voucher program on students’ 
academic achievement and to establishing a dataset and pro- 
cedures that would allow longitudinal evaluation of the 
program’s effects for at least three years. Because all stu- 
dents who had applied for a voucher had been offered one, 
the ideal comparison group {consisting of students whose 
families had applied for a voucher, but who had not been 
.selected in the 'random lottery) was not available. As a re- 
sult, it y/as critical that the impact of the program take into 
account other relevant variable.s which might impact stu- 
dents' academic performance. Previous literature had sug- 
gested that siudcnls vvh.o participated in choice programs 
were likely to be among the most successful public school 
students, the evaluation team fell it particularly important to 
obtain a measure of students’ academic performance prior 
to entry into the voucher program 

In May, 1997, the Terra Nova Survey, Form 13 (CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill, 1996) was administered by independent proc- 
tors who had been trained and were supervised by the evalu- 
ation team. It should be noted that the two HOPE schools 
refused to allow their students to be tested, however they 
agreed to provide students' scores on a different achievement 
test administered as a part of the Greene cl al. ( 1997) study. 

The findings of Metcalf et al. ( 1 997) seemed to support 
those of Witte (1994) in that the voucher program did not 
promote increased student achievement, al least in the first 
year. Achievement of participating students was not signifi- 
cantly different from that of non-parlicipatmg public school 
students after other relevant variables were accounted for. 
Similarly, Cleveland voucher students were more likely to 
come from single parent households, usually headed by a 
mother. However, Metcalf and his colleagues report some- 
what different results related to the characteristics of the 
participating students. Voucher students in Milwaukee were 
of lower income and somewhat more likely to be n^n-mi- 
nority than their public school peers, but students in Cleve- 
land were of very similar income and ethnicity to students 
in the public schools. Further, whereas voucher .students in 
Milwaukee were among the lowest achieving students prior 
to their entry into the program, voucher students in Cleve- 
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land were achieving at slightly higher levels than their pub- 
lic school peers before they entered their voucher schools. 

The first-year results from the Cleveland program v^ere 
noted by Metcalf et al. (1997) as tentative, based only on 
the first of a multi-year evaluation and sub ject to the limita- 
tions of the evaluation. While the study addressed the con- 
cerns of Rouse and others related to control of the 
acliicvcmcnt testing process, it did not control for at least 
two important variables. First, no measure of parental edu- 
cation level was obtained, a factor related to students’ aca- 
demic achievement. Second, the study did not make use of 
a randomly assigned comparison group of students, thus leav- 
ing open the possibility that the voucher and non-voucher 
students were different in important ways. The release of 
the first-year report provoked a flurry of attention from both 
advocates and opponents of vouchers and, like the evalua- 
tion efforts in Milwaukee, prompted reanalysis by Greene 
(1997) and his colleagues. 

Greene, Howell, and Peterson {1997} and Peterson, 
Greene, and Howell ( 1998), Greene, Howell, and Peterson 
( 1 997) provide two additional evaluations of the Cleveland 
voucher program during its first year. In their first study, 
Greene et al. (1997) collected data on the effects of partici- 
pation in the voucher program on parents’ satisfaction with 
their children’s schools and the effects of the voucher pro- 
gram on students’ academic achievement. This was done 
by conducting telephone surveys and by examining fall to 
spring changes in the academic achievement of 263 voucher 
students attending the two private HOPE schools. 

Parental interviews were conducted during the summer 
of 1997 with response rates (number of parents agreeing to 
be interviewed) of 74. 1 % for recipients and 48.6% for non- 
rccipicnts. Green et al. (1997) report that recipients indi- 
cated that the primary reason for their interest in the voucher 
program was improved academic quality (85%), followed 
by safety (79%), school location (not reported), and reli- 
gion (37%), and that they were much more satisfied with 
virtually every aspect of their children’s schools than were 
non-recipients. Minority recipients were slightly less satis- 
fied with their private school than were non-minority recipi- 
ents (3% difference indicated, but not reported), whereas 
there were no differences between minority and non-minor- 
ity non-recipients. 

In the second portion of their study, Greene ctal. (1997) 
examine fall to spring changes in academic achievement test 
scores of children attending the two HOPE schooLs. These 
schools were newly established specifically to accommo- 
date voucher children for whom sufficient space might not 
be available in other private schools and arc of particular 
interest. These schools announced from the outset that they 
would accept a” students who applied for admission includ- 
ing “many of the poorest and most educationally disadvan- 
taged students’’ (p. 1 0), a fact that is borne out by examination 
of second grade test scores. Further, the HOPE schools en- 
roll nearly 15% of all voucher students. 



From their inception, the HOPE schools integrated a 
program of self-evaluation which was to include adminis- 
tration of the California Achievement Test, Form E (CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill, 1985) in the fall and spring of each year. 
Classroom teachers prociored each administration of the 
Complete Battery over a week-long period. The investiga- 
tors found that the students improved significantly from fall 
to spring testing in math and reading. Upon collection of 
fall, 1997 data, the investigators found the gains made by 
students during the previous year continued, though they 
dimini,shcd somewhat. 

Greene et al. (1997) note that “definitive conclusions 
about the effects of the scholarship program on academic 
achievement depend upon the collection of additional data” 
(p. 10), However, they suggest that the generally positive 
and statistically significant gains made by these students are 
particularly impressive when contrasted with “the 1 to 2 point 
decline that is typical of inner-city students” (p. 10). Across 
the parental attitude and student achievement data, the in- 
vestigators find substantial evidence in favor of the voucher 
program and little evidence to support those who argue 
against it. They further conclude that the results indicate 
the need for choice programs to be structured to provide 
special funding arrangements when necessary and to ensure 
that students with special needs are not overlooked. 

The second study conducted by Peterson, Greene, and 
Howell (1998) was a reanalysis of third-grade achievement 
data collected and then made public by Metcalf et al. (1997), 
Peterson et al. were critical of several aspects of the initial 
study, noting particularly the decision of the original research- 
ers not to include in their analyses the unique test data for 
students in the two HOPE schools (sec above) and suggesting 
that the second-grade test .scores used as covariates in the origi- 
nal study were “dubious” (p. 2). Thus, Petenson and his col- 
leagues transformed students' scores to a common metric (they 
use the term “percentile points” when referring to these scores, 
but they appear to be NCE scores), producing a larger sample, 
and then rcanalyzx the achievement data. They found that 
after covarying on gender, ethnicity, family income, and fam- 
ily structure, but without including the measure of prior 
achievement, voucher students’ third-grade achievement is 
significantly higher than that of their public school peers in 
language and science (p < .0 1 ), but not significantly different 
in reading, mathematics, or science. The investigators note 
that the differences in reading and social studies, which favor 
voucher students, arc significant when a one-tailed lest with p 
< . 10 is applied. When prior achievement is included in the 
covariates, the differences in language and science, both fa- 
voring voucher students, arc significant at p < .10 in a one- 
tailed test. 

Summarizing their report, Peterson et al. ( 1 998) indicate 
differences in methodology between their study and Metcalf 
et al. ( 1 997), but that “Both .studies find positive choice school 
effects in some subject domains among third-grade students" 
(p. 5), 
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The results of evaluation of the Cleveland voucher pro- 
gram arc tentative and early; much more lime and data are 
needed before conclusions can be drawn with confidence. 
Perhaps because the program is so new and data drawn from 
it limited, the findings of three studies conducted to date 
appear to provide somewhat conflicting results. In general, 
parents whose children participate in the voucher program 
seem to be pleased with the opportunity they arc provided 
and feel satisfied with the private schools their children at- 
tend. They based their decision to pursue a tuition voucher 
primarily on their interest in improving the quality of their 
children’s education and concern over the safety of their 
children’s public school. The effects of the voucher pro- 
gram on children’s academic achievement are unclear. Stu- 
dents who participate in the program were achieving at higher 
levels than their public school classmates before entering 
the program. When these initial differences are taken into 
account, the voucher program appears to affect no signifi- 
cantly greater improvement in students’ academic achieve- 
ment than they would have experienced had they continued 
to attend public .school after one year. 

Summary 

Surprisingly little research has been conducted on pub- 
licly-funded voucher programs. And, in many ways, the find- 
ings have been subjected to interpretations based as much 
on ideology as on scholarly detachment. Unfortunately, there 
remains considerable misunderstanding of the results of re- 
search on vouchers and confusion is exacerbated by highly 
public commentary from those on both sides of the issue. 
Nonetheless, examination of research related to school 
choice and particularly of publicly-funded vouchers reveals 
some consistent, though undoubtedly tentative patterns. A 
multitude of factors will impact the direction, extent, and 
nature of school choice in coming years. Still, some “pre- 
dictions” are possible. 

Families will continue to press for a wider variety of 
choices for their children’s education and policy makers, 
both conservative and liberal, are likely to respond. Public 
schools have and must continue to develop programs to at- 
tract and retain families who now expect at least some range 
of choices. As forced busing for desegregation continues to 
decline while non -public alternatives become more preva- 
lent, metropolitan school districts are presented with both a 
challenge and an opportunity. Students and funds which 
have previously been moved from these districts to subur- 
ban schools now provide an increased market for public 
school education. Further, whereas previous attempts at 
desegregation relied on imposed school assignment, most 
efforts (e.g., the federal Magnet Schools Assistance Program) 
now focus on developing programs which attempt to im- 
prove racial balance by attracting targeted minority or non- 
minority students. It seems, then, that at least one impact of 
the choice movement has been and will continue to be an 



increase in the number and variety of options public schools 
will provide. 

If a substantial number of families arc provided with 
and take advantage of alternatives to public education, the 
effect on public schooling as it has been conducted will be 
negative as resources for public schools would diminish if 
funds arc redirected. It could be argued that if public .schools 
fail to provide a service that is desired by enough people 
(i.e., customers) to remain viable, they should be forced to 
redesign themselves or close. However, even though U.S. 
public schools must deal with greater competition than ever 
before, there is no evidence to suggest that non-public com- 
petition will ever be allowed to reach a point at which the 
public school system itself is endangered. Public education 
employs millions of people, many of whom belong to a well- 
organized professional union with substantial political clout, 
it generates substantial income for businesses that supply 
services and products to the schools, and it touches literally 
every citizen. To date, no choice programs, public or pri- 
vate, have the potential to destroy the well entrenched mono- 
lith that is public education in this country. 

Fundamentally, greater family control over education, 
within obvious parameters, should be encouraged. Many 
in the education e.stablishment would argue that the param- 
eters within which choice should be allowed should be rela- 
tively restrictive to minimize differences in the outcomes 
and benefits students derive. However, I would argue that 
the widest possible range of choice should be made avail- 
able and that, though it w'ill not be popular, the educational 
market should be allowed to operate. 

Educational choice will continue to be the most conten- 
tious issue in U.S. education for the foreseeable future. As 
educators, particularly university-based educators, wc have 
a unique opportunity to use the educational choice move- 
ment to promote innovative, creative approaches to schools 
and teaching. In order to draw students and maintain enroll- 
ments, schools will be seeking assistance in developing and 
improving programs to make them more attractive to greater 
numbers of families. If wc take advantage of this opportu- 
nity, wc have to potential to make schools more inviting and 
supportive places for children. 
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Conference Highlights 

The 1998 Annual lAeeting of the Mid-Western Educational Research Association 

Jeffrey B. Hcchi, Program Chair 
Illinois Stale University 



From October 14“^ through the 17“* of this year mem- 
bers of the Mid-Western Educational Research Association 
(MWERA) gathered at the Holiday Inn Marl Plaza in Chi- 
cago, Illinois for MWERA-98, our annual conference. Over 
325 people registered for this four day meeting, attending 
and presenting at a variety of sessions including papers, sym- 
posia, roundtable discussion/posters, invited speakers, meet- 
ings and socials. MWERA-98 represented the culmination 
of over a year of hard work by a number of people. First, 
though, lets review the conference. 

MWERA-98 began on Wednesday afternoon (the 14“') 
with a number of people attending pre-conference work- 
shops. This year several additional workshops were also held 
Thursday through Saturday, gi . ing attendees the opportu- 
nity to participate in more than one interesting event. Initial 
feedback from this scheduling was positive, and suggests 
that members might want a greater variety of in-depth expe- 
riences held throughout future conferences (something that 
will he looked into for the 1999 annual meeting). 

Ed Hines, University Distinguished Professor from Il- 
linois Slate University, kicked-off the meeting with a 
Wednesday evening address tilled “Policy Research in 
Higher Education: Data, Decision, & Dilemmas”. Ed's talk 
presented information on the changing nature of policy de- 
velopment and funding over the past several decades for 
stale-supported institutions of higher education. His insights 



into what might come in the next few years evoked interest- 
ing discussion among session attendees, and gave everyone 
food for thought for the next few days. 

Thursday morning began bright and early at 8:00 am 
with the first paper presentation sessions. Then, at 9:30 am, 
Bob Albrecht, the Chief Academic Officer from Western 
Governors University, presented an address titled “W'estern 
Gov^ rnors University: New Challenges, New Technologies, 
New University”. This presentation described the nature and 
mission of WGU, its support being received from numerous 
states and companies, and its relationship with traditional 
institutions of higher education. Talking with many session 
attendees after the talk revealed that folks did not know a lot 
about WGU, with many thinking it was another University 
of Phoenix (known for its distance education initiatives). 
The actual mission of WGU, addressing competency evalu- 
ation and assessment together v/iih cooperative agreements 
with other institutions, raised folks understanding in and in- 
terest about this new model of higher education delivery. 

The day continued with additional paper sessions, sym- 
posia, and workshops. This year division meetings were held 
throughout the day on both Thursday and Friday, with the 
result being a reported increase in meeting attendance and 
division inicrc.sl across all divisions! Thursday afternoon saw 
everyone in the Sauganash Ballroom East for 50 minutes of 
roundtables/poslcrs. Participants were able to move from 
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table to table, meeting and discussing with presenters from 
a variety of different topics. The number of table-top post- 
ers were a big hit, providing another way for presenters to 
convey their work. Also new this year were a number of 
table dedicated to “Hot Topics” discussions. Rather than pre- 
senting a formal research paper, these presenters engaged 
participants in a lively discussion concerning many of the 
hottest issues facing educators today. Special thanks to Tom 
Parish, then MWERA President-Elect, for suggesting and 
organizing these innovative presentations. Thursday con- 
cluded with the traditional Cracker Barrel social! 

In addition to continued presentations, Friday brought 
attendees a catered luncheon with an invited address by 
Judith Gappa, Professor of Educational Administration from 
Purdue University, Following an excellent meal, Judy pre- 
semed information about the changing nature of the higher 
education professoriate. Her talk highlightcdissues that are 
affecting many of the MWERA membership: increasing 
numbers of non-tenure appointments, changing work loads 
and expectations, and pressures for modifications to the tra- 
ditionally held values of academic freedom and tenure. The 
follow-up session provided attendees the opportunity to ex- 
amine these issues in greater depth. Another roundtable dis- 
cussion/poster session highlighted Friday afternoon’s 
activities, along with additional papersessions and division 
meetings. That evening MWERA President, Kim Metcalf, 
hosted the President’s Reception, where everyone talked and 
relaxed to good food, drink, and music. 

The final day of the conference, Saturday, saw addi- 
tional paper presentations and workshops. The highlight, 
however, was the Presidential Address given by MWERA 



President, Kim Metcalf, Associate Professor from Indiana 
University. Kim’s talk addressed his work on the use of pri- 
vate tuition vouchers, a movement gaining in popularity 
across the United Slates. Early results from his evaluation 
of the Cleveland Scholarship Program has produced inter- 
esting data on the usefulness of vouchers, and sparked a lively 
interest and follow-up questions from the packed room of 
attendees! The conference officially ended at Noon follow- 
ing the last sessions. 

Overall, the conference was a great success. Attendance 
was up, and both presenters and attendees reported gener- 
ally good experiences throughout the meeting (full feedback 
details are being compiled by Member-at-Large Mary Ann 
Wham). I want to again thank all of the Division Senior and 
Junior Chairs who worked so hard coordinating the submis- 
sions, review, and session organization for their respective 
divisions. Sharon McNeely, Thomas Parish, and Jean Pierce 
deserve special praise for their extra efforts on various parts 
of the program, insuring that everything came together just 
the way it was supposed to. Deb Bainer, Richard Smith, and 
Gene Kramer, thcco-cditors of the Mid’Western Educational 
Researcher, deserve special thanks for all (heir assistance 
and extra efforts in promoting the meeting, and making sure 
that the inserts and Journal looked fantastic! Finally, student 
volunteers from both Illinois State University and North- 
eastern Illinois University staffed the registration table, and 
made sure that the sessions rooms were all well staffed 
throughout the conference. Preparing for MWERA-98 took 
an enormous amount of personal time and effort; however, 
it was time and effort that paid off handsomely. I am look- 
ing forward to next year’s conference already! 



Past-President Sharon McNccly and President Kim Metcalf 



Graduate Student Drawing 




Thanks to Tom Andre, Iowa State University, for the candid shots. 
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Electronic or Paper? 
Comparing Submissions to MWERA-98 

Jeffrey B. Hccht, Program Chair 
Illinois State University 



The World Wide Web is being used by many profes- 
sional organizations and societies to provide general infor- 
mation, details of upcoming meetings and events, and 
membership specific resources. A recent addition has been 
to provide the means to submit proposals, and view upcom- 
ing meeting programs, as a part of the web site. This past 
year’s efforts by the Mid- Western Educational Research 
Association (MWERA) have taken this concept one step 
further. In addition to static program information (i.e., basic 
program details, host city information, and invited speaker 
profiles), the MWERA-98 conference web site supported 
both traditional paper and on-line submission of presenta- 
tion proposals. An on-line database allowed proposers to 
query the review and scheduling status of their submissions. 
This same database provided the entire meeting program, 
including paper abstracts, in an on-line search mechanism 
designed for locating both sessions, and individual presen- 
tations, of interest. 

Did proposers for the MWERA-98 conference take ad- 
vantage of the electronic submission option? Were there dif- 
ferences in the kinds of people who submitted electronically 
versus on paper? Were certain kinds of presentation types, 
or certain divisions, more or less likely to receive proposals 
in a certain format? Finally, was the method of submission 
related to when the presentation was submitted, the com- 
pleteness of the proposal package, or its acceptance or re- 
jection? These questions were framed as part of a research 
study connected with MWERA-98. 

Background 

The Mid-Western Educational Research Association 
(MWERA) is an organization of scholars and practitioners, 
researchers and instructors, and educators from all level and 
perspectives. Each years MWERA hosts a four-day confer- 
ence where participants share research findings and opin- 
ions in a collegial atmosphere. Like most regional 
professional meetings, MWERA’s annual conference pro- 
vides a variety of presentation formats (traditional paper 
presentation, roundtable/poster, symposium, workshop, and 
alternative format) interspersed with invited speakers, spe- 
cial events, and socials. 

In the past individuals interested in presenting a paper 
at the annual meeting v/ere required to submit their applica- 
tion on paper. The packet typically consisted of: six copies 
of the official submission proposal form, three copies of a 
100 to 150 word abstract, six copies of a two to three page 
summary (three with author identification and three with- 



out), two 3 by 5 index cards with certain information, and 
four po.stage-paid, self addressed return envelopes. These 
materials were used by the Program Chair, Associate Pro- 
gram Chairs, and Division Chairs for the proposal’s blind 
peer-review, and the preparation of the meeting program and 
abstracts book. 

The MWERA Board of Directors decided to allow pro- 
posals to be submitted either on paper, in the traditional way, 
or over a World Wide Web site for the 1 998 conference. For 
a variety of reasons it was decided not to allow e-mail pro- 
posal submissions (the most important being the inability, 
through e-mail, to insure a unifonnity of submission materi- 
als). Instead, a web form was created (and tested in both 
Netscape Navigator version 4 and Internet Explorer version 
4) to be used as the primary means of proposal submi.ssion. 
This form was linked (via ODBC) to a Microsoft Access 97 
database, the result being that electronic submissions were 
entered directly and immediately by the web server into the 
appropriate fields in this database. This process, it was hoped, 
would greatly reduce the need for reformatting, retyping, 
and the bulk (but not all) of the error checking typically as- 
sociated with processing paper submissions. Microsoft’s 
IDC/HTX technology, using under Internet Information 
Server (IIS) version 4.0 on a Windows NT 4.0 server, was 
used for this purpose. This technology provided a straight- 
forward and efficient means of entering and retrieving in- 
formation between the database and the web browser. Active 
Server Page (ASP) technology was added later for database 
searching and program retrieval. 

The Call for Proposals, circulated on paper and on the 
website, provided information about both methods of sub- 
mission, and interested parties were encouraged to try using 
the electronic submission alternative. Electronic submissions 
were enabled 120 days prior Call deadline (April 1, 1998). 
This deadline was eventually extended to the end of April, 
with the final proposals being received by the Program Chair 
in early May. 

Method 

The on-line database contained all of the information 
submitted by each proposer, including: the principal 
presenter’s name and address, the names and institutional 
affiliations of any co-presenters, the title of the proposed 
presentation, detailed infonmation about the proposed pre- 
sentation, and the proposal abstract and summary text. Pro- 
posals submitted electronically were automatically entered 
into this database; those submitted on paper were typed inio 
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the database (all items except for the longer summary text) 
by the Program Chair’s staff. The system automatically re- 
corded the date of initial proposal receipt, how the proposal 
was submitted (on paper or electronically), and whether or 
not the proposal was eventually accepted for presentation at 
the conference. Additional data fields detailing the paper 
and session scheduling, chair and discussant information, 
and presenter information was added later to the database, 
allowing the single data file to contain the full information 
for the entire conference. 

Selected fields, minus any personal identifying infor- 
mation, were extracted from the database in mid-July im- 
mediately following the finalization of the meeting’s 
program. These data were transferred to SPSS for Windows 
(version 8) for analysis. 

Results 

A total of 193 proposals were submitted for the 
MWERA~98 conference: 108 (55.9%) on paper and 85 
(44. 1 %) electronically. Slightly more than half of proposers 
still preferred the traditional paper method of submission, 
although a sizable number had opted for the electronic form. 

Cross tabulations were run to see if differences existed 
between the on-paper proposers and the electronic proposers 
on a number of characteristic proposal elements. The first 
of these considered the division to which the proposal was 
submitted. Division K received the largest number of pro- 
posals both on paper and electronically, while Division F 
received the fewest. There was not a statistically significant 
different between the rales of submission to the different 
division (;^ = 1 0.208 , df= 11 , = .5 1 2). The desired format 
of presentation (paper, roundtable, symposium, workshop, 
or alternative session) was also examined. Traditional pa- 
per presentations were the most desired format, forming 
72.5% of the total submissions, although there were also no 
statistically significant differences related to method of sub- 
mission = 4.477, df:= 4, /? = .345). 

The status of the propo.ser, whether a member of 
MWERA or a student, was next examined. More non- 
MWERA members (38.8%) than members (27.8%) submit- 
ted proposals electronically, although this difference was not 
statistically significant (x^ = 2.639, df \ , p = .104). The 
number of student electronic proposers was split, with 52. 1 % 
preferring the paper format and 47.9% using the electronic 
format {x^ = 3^9, df = p - .533). 

Statistically significant findings were only discovered in 
two of the comparisons that were made, The first examined 
proposals by state address of the principal presenter. 
MWERA-98 received proposals from principal presenters 
residing in 20 different stales. Only electronic proposals (14 
total) were received from individuals living in Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Texas, while only on-paper proposals ( 1 6 total) 
were received from individuals in Kansas, North Dakota, South 



Dakota, Tennessee, and Virginia. Proposals were received in 
both formats from the remaining seven stales. This difference 
is statistically significant (;i;f= 33.512, 19, .021). One 

possible explanation for this is the location of the MWERA 
annual conference, held for the past several years in Chicago, 
Illinois. Tlie electronic only states tended to be those the tur- 
thest geographically from Chicago, while the paper only states 
are located somewhat closer. Why this geographic distance 
should matter to proposers is puzzling, given the number and 
reliability of overnight mail services available. 

The second statistically significant finding concerned 
the date the proposals were received. The first proposal 
(which was submitteid on paper) was received 55 days be- 
fore the Call deadline. Two distinct peaks of proposals were 
then received at eight days before the deadline (7 propos- 
als) and two days before the deadline (20 proposals). Addi- 
tional proposals were received on paper over the five days 
following the deadline, with most coming in the next day 
(16 proposals) or five days later (17 proposals). There was 
then a sharp drop-off of paper submissions until the 29'^ day 
after the call (the day before the extended call deadline) when 
another group of submissions anived (7 proposals). This is 
in contrast to the electronic submissions, 29% of which (25 
proposals) arrived on the deadline date. Only six additional 
electronic proposals were received as the largest group on 
the 26‘^ day after the original call deadline. This difference 
was significant {;c = 1 39.723, df= 333, /; < .000). 

Length of proposal titles, number of words in the ab- 
stract, number of co-authors, proposal descriptor(s) selected, 
and proposal acceptance rate were also compared between 
proposals submitted on paper and those submitted electroni- 
cally. No other statistically significant differences were 
found. 

Discussion 

The experiences of the Mid-Western Educational Re- 
search Association 1998 Program Planning committee show 
that electronic submission is a viable means to receive pro- 
posals for a regional meeting. While it required additional 
work to set up and maintain the web site used to collect the 
electronic submissions, the results seem well worth the ex- 
tra effort. A large number of the MWERA-98 proposers 
chose to use the electronic proposal format, a method that 
saved meeting planners considerable time as these submis- 
sions’ critical information did not have to then be hand en- 
tered into the meeting database. The electronic submissions 
were essentially indistinguishable from those submitted on 
paper, except for the states from which they came from and 
the dates on which they arrived. These two significant dif- 
ferences may have some implications for future program 
planners as they consider both marketing their regional meet- 
ings outside of their traditional geographic boundaries, and 
scheduling the staffing of the processing of received pro- 
posals. 
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An addiiianal bcncfil to the program commillL'c was 
evidenl ai ihc produciion of ihc Program (a special issue of 
ihe Mid-Westem Educational Researcher) and Presentation 
Abstracts book (a compilation of all abstracts accepted to 
tbc conference). In prior years the information for these two 
Items had to all be typed into a computer, or cut and pasted 
together by hand, by program committee staff. This year due 
to the number of electronic submissions, which went directly 
into the database, that work was cut almost in half. Further, 
since the information was in a database (as opposed to a 
word processing file) it w'as very easily sort, selected, and 
merged into the necessary formats for both printed items. It 
is estimated that this alone saved almost four weeks of pro- 
duction effort by the program committee staff. Tliis also al- 
lowed the final production of these items to be put off several 
additional weeks each while still meeting their respective 
deadlines, resulting in fewer changes necessary for the Pro- 
gram Addendum handout. 

Unsolicited comments concerning the electronic sub- 
mission process received from electronic proposers were 
uuifomiiy positive and encouraging. Most indicated that they 
enjoyed being able to “cut-and-pastc” from ihcir word pro- 
cessor directly into a web form, not having to type cover 
sheets and index cards, and being able to use the web site to 
check on the status of their proposal. Only one person re- 
ported experiencing a difficulty in submitting electronically, 
and [hat was eventually tracked down to their use of an ex- 
tremely old version of a web browser (one that did not sup- 



port form processing completely). Comments from paper 
proposers were also positive. Many reported having used 
the web site to check on the status of their proposals even 
(hough the original submission was made on paper. During 
the months following the close of the Call for Proposals the 
site has received over 4,600 “hits” of users searching the 
database for locate .sessions and papers of intcrc.st. 

Other state and regional organizations will he consider- 
ing providing electronic proposal submissions in the years 
to come. The icsults of this research should reassure those 
meeting planners of the popularity of this alternative to tra- 
ditional on-paper submi.ssions. Its relative ease ol‘ imple- 
mentation, time saving features, and power to provide 
additional on-line information will make electronic submis- 
sions and databases more popular in the coming > cars. Pro- 
gram Chairs and committees, and Association Boards of 
Directors, should he reassured that propo.sal quality appear.s 
not to be affected by the type of submission medium, and 
that the rales of submissions by different constituencies to 
different divisions arc likowi.se not different. There arc nu- 
merous reasons why electronic submission would be inap- 
propriate as the sole means of proposal submission; however, 
a parallel system of web-hased and paper-based proposal 
submissions docs seem to meet the needs of many MWERA 
members while simultaneously easing the burden of program 
production ( for the Prc'gram Chair and Cominitlce ) and pro- 
. viding additional immediate, up-to-date infoimaii(.''n for p(' 
tential meeting attendees. 



Mid-Western Educational Researcher 
Call for Special Editors 

The Mid-Western Educational Researcher is a scholarly journal that publishes research-based articles addressing a full 
range of educational issues. The journal also publishes literature reviews, theoretical and methodological discussions that make 
an original contribution to the research literature, book reviews, and feature columns. There are four issues of the journal 
published annually. The Summer issue is the program for the Annual Meeting. 

Recently, the editorial advisory board recommended that the Autumn issue each year should be devoted to a special topic. 
Specifically, all articles in the Autumn issue should explore a topic of general interest in education and research, each focusing on 
a different aspect of the topic. 

The journal is now seeking individuals interested in serving as special editors for Autumn issues for 2000-2002. In order to 
be considered as a special f iilor, please provide the following information in a 1-2 page proposal. 

1) The special topic you wish to explore, and different viewpoints or perspectives which contributed articles may take. 
Include an explanation for why this is an important topic for the journal to explore and why it would appeal to the 
readership. 

2) How you plan to solicit manuscripts for the issue. If you expect to invite manuscripts, from whom will the manuscripts 
be solicited? Do you expect to nin a call for manuscripts in an i.ssue of the journal? 

3) Your background experience in authoring educational research and in editing, reviewing, and publishing journal manu- 
scripts. 

Each special issue should contain 40 typeset pages of copy, cr about 6-8 manuscripts depending on length. Final manu- 
scripts .should be submitted to the editorial team in hard copy and on disk no later than July 15 of the year of publication for 
processing and printing. 

Tlie editorial team, in conjunction with the incoming editors, will make final decisions on the appointment of special 
editors, Questions regarding the journal or the roles of the special editor should be directed to the current editors. 

Deborah L. Bainer (419) 755-4287 bainer.I @osu.cdu 

Gene A, Kramer (312) 440-2684 kramerg@ada.org 

Richard M. Smith (630) 46.2-4102 jomca@rfi.org 
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The History ofMWERA 
and the Role and Scope of Its Historian 

Tliomas S. Parish 
Kansas State University 



Background 

The Mid- Western Educational Research Association 
(MWERA) has an exciting history which commenced in the 
1970s through the concerted efforts of those educational 
researchers who were instrumental in founding our associa- 
tion. About two decades later, MWERA was still up and 
running, but memories of its early and middle developmen- 
tal years were in danger of gradually fading. 

To address this situation, the M^TERA Board of Direc- 
tors commissioned Theresa (Terri) Strand and Charles (Andy) 
Anderson, former colleagues at ETS and long time members 
ofMWERA, to conduct an historical study of the association. 
Early on these individuals identified the need to establish 
MWERA’s archives. The extensive collection of association 
documents gathered and maintained by Charles Anderson, who 
served as MWERA’s Treasurer/Executive Officer from 1 980 
through 1994 underwent systematic review and restructuring 
into the current MWERA archives, and eventually served as 
the basis for the completed historical study. 

Historian/Archivist's Role. As MWERA’s first histo- 
rian/archivist, Dr. Terri Strand served as project director in 
organizing and assembling MWERA’s archives and prepar- 
ing the final report of the Association’s historical study. 
Ensuing responsibilities include collecting, maintaining, and 
analyzing relevant documents; updating the documentation 
of the MWERA archives on an ongoing basis; and provid- 
ing products and services targeted to the information needs 
of the association, including preparation of periodic histori- 
cal documents and studies. 

Scope of the Archives. Holdings of the MWERA archives 
are classified within the following content categories: 

1) Archives Guides and Summaries 

2) Official Documents 

3) Constitution/Bylaws 

4) Governance, Operations, and Membership 

5) Minutes of Governance Meetings 

6) Financial Staiemenls and Budgets 

7) Annual Conferences 

8) Journals and Newsletters 

9) Historic and Other Important Documents 

10) Association Relationships 

11) Election Mailings 

12) Multimedia Holdings 



The collection of documents in the Archives Guides 
and Summaries were prepared to provide a historic record 
of the many MW ,<A members '.vho have served MWERA 
over the years. The documents include chronological list- 
ings of al! MWERA presidents, secretaries, members-at- 
largc, trcasurcrs/cxccutivc officers, editors, council members 
and the years they served. 

Additionally, detailed information was assembled con- 
cerning MWERA’s annual conferences, including: dates, 
cities, and co-sponsoring organizations, invited speakers and 
their topics, and the titles of numerous professional training 
workshops and their presenters. Multimedia holding include 
a variety of photographs, audio cassettes, and videotapes. 

Accomplishments 

The major accomplishments of Terri Strand, our current 
Historian/ Archivist, have been the preparation of the histori- 
cal study and the assembly and documentation of the MWERA 
Archives. The study, MWERA: Promise and Fulfillment- His- 
torical Study of the Association from Its Early Years Through 
1994, was initially published in the fall 1997 issue of the Mid- 
western Researcher (Volume 10, Number 4). 

Related accomplishments include preparation of a de- 
tailed MWERA timeline, which covered the pioneering spirit 
of the seventies, challenges of the eighties, and organiza- 
tional changes occurring during the nineties. 

Other accomplishments by Terri Strand include analy- 
sis of MWERA membership data generated by Charles 
Anderson for 1984 through 1994; content analyses of his- 
toric documents, including MWERA’s articles of incorpo- 
ration, constitutional changes, and correspondence; and 
supportive services for MWERA’s presidents, executive of- 
ficers, association journal editors, and the 1994 conference 
videotape producer. Planning activities for 1999 and be- 
yond are currently underway. 

Obviously, Terri has already done some very important 
things for MWERA, and her fondest wish is to continue 
doing so for the foreseeable future. To do this, however, 
she really needs everyone’s help. So if Terri contacts you 
requesting information, or if you believe that you possess 
valuable information that may assist her in her historian/ 
archivist role, the Board of Directors ofMWERA implores 
you to provide her with such information in a timely fash- 
ion. Truly, if we will all do our share, Terri will do hers too. 
and MWERA will certainly benefit as a result. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 

As one reviews this history of the College of Education and Allied Professions, it becomes evident that three factors 
influenced its history. First is the focus. What stands out is the consistency of the mission centered on collaboration with 
local schools and agencies to prepare teachers for area schools with an urban emphasis. Second, the college has a 
continuing succession of strong faculty who have provided leadership and vision. Third is success in faculty research and 
service. 

From very humble beginnings, the College of Education and Allied Professions has evolved into a college of over 
4,500 students spanning 80 programmatic options at four separate degree levels. It has been recognized for quality of 
instruction and cutting edge in programming. The faculty, staff and students of the college arc proud of their heritage. By 
all objective criteria the college has never been stronger in terms of quality of its programs, quality of its faculty, quality of 
its students, support from the university, support from the community, sponsored research, service activities and national 
reputation. 

As the new millennium is approaching the College of Education and Allied Professions is poised to accept the 
challenges of 2P' Century teacher preparation . By requiring a strong liberal arts foundation, coupled with rigorous teacher 
training, the College has taken its place among other distinguished institutions that produce tomorrow’s educational 
leaders. 
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Call for Feature Writers 

The Mid-Western Educational Researcher^ a scholarly journal that publishes research- based articles address- 
ing a full range of educational issues. The journal also publishes literature reviews, theoretical and methodological 
discussions that make an original contribution to the research literature, and feature columns. There are four issues 
of the journal published annually. 

The journal is now seeking writers interested in contributing to three of its feature columns. 

1) The Conversations column involves an in-depth, focused interview with a prominent person. Columns arc 
generally up to 3000 words in length and must be accompanied by a photograph of the person interviewed. 

2) The Book Review column focuses on a notable book, either a new publication or a “classic.” Columns are 
generally up to 2500 words in length. 

3) Voices in Education is a column which assembles pithy quotes or opinions from prominent persons or 
representative groups of individuals. The column addresses a range of topics with wide appeal to the 
education community and readership. Use of telephone or e-mail to assemble quotes or opinions is recom- 
mend:d for accuracy. Columns are up to 2000 words in length and assume a casual format. 

The editors of the journal make final decisions on tlie acceptance and publication of feature columns. Questions 
regarding the journal or the submission of feature columns should be directed to the editors. 

Deborah L. Bainer (419) 755-4287 bainer.l@osu.edu 
Gene A, Kramer (312) 440-2684 kramerg@ada.org 
Richard M. Smith (630) 462-41 02 jomea@rfi.org 
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On the Cover 



Evaluation is increasingly expected of agencies within the educational and human service sectors. 
However, few of these agencies possess the experience or resources necessary to conduct efficient and 
meaningful evaluations of their programs. 

To address this need, the Indiana Center for Evaluation was established in the fall of 1996 as a 
collaborative venture between the Indiana University School of Education and Junior Achievement of 
Central Indiana, Under the direction of Dr. Kim Metcalf, the Center’s primary mission is to promote and 
support systematic program evaluation, particularly in the educational and nonprofit sectors. Drawing 
upon the expertise of faculty and staff from a variety of disciplines, the Center seeks to assist those 
organizations moving toward organized investigation of their programs to enhance quality. As a result, a 
focus of the Center's work is on helping its clients develop, implement, and maintain on-going, structured 
program evaluation for continuous improvement. 

The Center is an independent agency, devoted to the application of multiple research methods to the 
practical evaluation of services and programs. Us clients have reflected a variety of private, public, and 
governmental agencies, primarily in education and social services. 

Among the range of the Indiana Center for Evaluation’s current projects are a 15-year longitudinal 
evaluation of more than 1.5 million participants in Junior Achievement programs in central Indiana; a 
muUi-ycar evaluation of the impact of the controversial Cleveland Voucher Program for the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education; and a broad-scale evaluation of the Anchor Schools program for migrant students in 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and South Carolina for the U.S, Department of Education. 

Pictured on the cover (from top): Kim Metcalf Director; Rebecca Gross, Administrative Assistant to the 
Director and Amy Craig, Office Support Staff; JaDora Saiies, Junior Achievement PoshDoctoral Fellow. 



Information for Contributors to the Mid- Western Educational Researcher 

The Mid-Wextern Educationai Researcher accepts roscarch-based manuscripts that would appeal to a 
wide range of readers. All materials submitted for publication must conform to the language, style, and format of the 
Publicittion Manual of the American Psychological Association, 4th cd,. 1994 
(available from Order Depanment, American Psychological Association, P.O. Box Z710. Hyattsvillc, MD 20784). 

Four copies of the manuscript should be submitted typed double-spaced (including quotations and references) on 
8'/2 X II paper. Only words to be italicized should be underlined. Abbreviations and acronyms should be spelled out when first 
mentioned. Pages should be numbered consecutively, beginning with the page after the title page. 

Manuscripts should be less than 20 pages long. An nbstracr of less than l(X) words should accompany the manuscript. 

The manuscript will receive blind review from at least two professionals with expertise in the area of the manuscript. 

The author's name, afniiaiion. miuling address, telephone number, e-mail address (if available), should appear on the title page 
only. Efforts will be made to keep the review process to less than four months, lihz editors reserve the right to make minor 

changes in order to produce a concise and clear article. 

The authors wilt be consulted if any major changes arc necessary. 

Manuscripts should be sent with a cover letter to: 

Deborah L. Baincr, MWER Co-Editor 

1680 University Drive, Ohio State University at Mansfield, Mansfield, OH 44906 
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The Use of Tests of Statistical Significance 

Thomas R. Knapp 
Ohio Stale University 

Abstract 

This article summarizes the author's views regarding the appropriate use of significance tests, espe- 
cially in the context of regression analysis, which is the most commonly-encountered statistical tech- 
nique in education and related disciplines. The article also includes a brief discussion of the use of 
power analysis after a study has been carried out. 



Although siaiisiical significance tests have come under 
repealed attacks for several years, niosi recently in psychol- 
ogy by Jacob Cohen (1994), Frank Schmidt (1996), and oth- 
ers, there are limes when they should be used and there are 
limes when they should not- be used. What follows is an 
allcmpl to identify those limes as far as eduealiona! rescarcli 
is eoncerned.' 

A brief history of the controversy, 1970-1998 

In 1970 there appeared a book edited by sociologists 
Denton Morrison and Ramon Henkel, entitled The Signifi- 
cance Test Controversy. That book consisted of chapters 
written by people on both sides of the issue, but most of the 
authors were “con”, i.c., they had little or nothing good to 
say about significance tests. Several of those chapters had 
originally appeared elsewhere in books or as journal articles, 
and some of the commetils were downright nasty. In his 
chapter, for example, Paul Meehl characterized the re- 
searcher who uses significance tests as “a potent but sterile 
intellectual rake who leaves in his merry path a long train of 
ravished maidens but no viable scientific offspring" (Mcchl. 
1970. p. 265). 

For the next couple - decades things were relatively 
quiet, except for the occasional raising of a few new voicc.s 
(e.g., Carver, 1 978). Significance tests continued to be used 
by researchers who felt they were warranted and continued 
to be eschewed by researchers who fell they were not. Then 
in the 90s, prompted by articles written by Cohen (1990, 
1994) and Schmidt (1992, 1996), the controversy was re- 
kindled. It led to the creation of a task force in psychology 
to deal with the mailer and to the publication in 1997 of 
another entire book devoted to the “pro.s" and "cons" of sig- 
nificance testing, edited by Lisa Harlow, Stanley Mulaik, 
and James Steiger, entitled What If There Were No Signifi- 
cance Tests? (See Levin, 1998 and Thompson, 1998 for 
reviews of, and reactions to, that book,) Schmidt had advo- 
cated the discontinuation of all significance tests in favor of 
confidence intervals around obtained effect sizes, and the 
discontinuation of all narrative literature reviews In favor of 
meta-analyses for pooling results across sludics. At the time 
of the writing of this article — Autumn, 1998 — the APA Task 
Force had not issued its final report, but its interim report in 
1997 suggested that Schmidt’s extreme positions would not 
be supported. 



The situation in educational research has closely paral- 
leled the recent developments in psychology. Starling in 
1993 with an entire issue of the Journal of Experimental 
Education devoted to the topic of significance testing (again, 
“pros” and “cons”, but mo.slly “cons” — sec csp. Carver, 1 993 
and Thompson, 1993), there appeared subsequent articles 
by Thompson (1996), Robinson and Levin (1997), and oth- 
ers, culminating in a debate on the topic at the April, 1998 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation in San Diego. 

The position taken here 

This writer lakes a very simple approach to the contro- 
versy. If there is a hypothesis to be tested and if a statistical 
inference is warranted (for a probability sample drawn from 
a well-defined population), then significance testing should 
be used. (The terms “hypothesis testing” and "significance 
testing” are regarded as interchangeable, but sec Huberiy, 
1993 concerning the distinctions that arc someliincs made 
between (he two.) If there is no hypothesis to be tested but 
a siatistical inference is warranted, then interval estimation 
(constructing act)nfidcnce inlcrval around a ptiinl estimate} 
should be employed. If a statistical inference is not war- 
ranted (when the obtained data arc i\n a full population or 
for a non-probability sample), whether or not there is a hy- 
pothesis to be tested, descriptive siali.siics .should suffice. 

One can often gel hypothesis testing “for free” by using 
inlcrval estimation (if the hypothesized parameter is not in 
the confidence interval, reject it), but tlicrc are situations where 
that is not the case (sec Dixon and Massey, 1983, p. 93). When 
dealing with percentages, differences between percentages, 
or ratios of percentages, for example, the standard errors for 
the hypothesis-testing approach and the inicrval-csiimaiion 
approach may differ considerably (.see Knapp and Tam. 1 997 j. 
For odds ratios associated with 2x2 contingency tables the 
significance test is straight forward, whereas the determina- 
tion of the corresponding cimfidcnce interval is cxtrcmcls 
complicated (.sec Fleiss, 1981, pp. 71-75). 

Regression analysis 

It is indeed curious dial the adversaries in the signifi- 
cance testing conlmvorsy rarely use examples invtdving re- 
gression analysis (Siciger and Fouliuli. 1997 is a notable 
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exception), v/hich is the statistical technique that is most 
commonly used in the behavioral sciences.- There arc many 
textbooks (e.g., Cohen and Cohen, 1983; Darlington, 1990; 
Marascuilo and Levin, 1983; Pedhazur, 1997; Stevens, 1996) 
and monographs (e.g., Achen, 1982; Berry, 1993; Berry and 
Feldman, 1985; Breen. 1996; Fox, 1991; Hardy, 1993; 
Iversen, 1991 ; Jaecard,Turrisi. and Wan, 1990; Jaccard and 
Wan, 1996; Langbein and Lichtman, 1978; Lcwis-Bcck, 
1980; Ncwbold and Bos. 1985; Schroeder, Sjoquist, and 
Stephan, 1986)' that treat regression analysis. Hypothesis 
tc.sting is given much greater emphasis than interval estima- 
tion in those sources. Most never even mention confidence 
intervals or devote very little space to their use (despite the 
fact that such intervals arc routinely provided in the output 
of certain computer programs), suggesting that significance 
testing is the preferred approach. Of all of these authors, 
the only one who provides any sort of extended discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of coniidcncc intervals 
vs. significance tests is Ad^cn (1982), and he doesn’t take a 
stand on one approach in preference to the other. Most us- 
ers of regression analysi.s apparently are content with test- 
ing hypotheses concerning correlation coefficients (simple 
and multiple), regression coefficients (standardized or 
unstandardized), intercepts, and the like. 

Some comments regarding ob.served power 

There has recently been a disturbing tendency (disturb- 
ing to thi.s writer and to a few others — see. for example, 
Goodman and Berlin, 1994, and Zunibo and Hubicy, 1998) 
in some textbooks, journal articles, and coni[)Ulcr programs 
to report the "ob.served power" for a study (sec. for example, 
Munro, 1997 and the output for some of the analysis of vari- 
ance programs in SPSS). Power is, or at least should be. an a 
priori concept. Researchers know (or should know), GOING 
INTO a study, the probability of getting a statistically signifi- 
cant finding (given the alternatively hypothesized effect size, 
the specified alpha level, and the sample size), i.c.. the prob- 
ability of rejecting a false null hypothesis in favor of a true 
alternative hypothesis. What some people arc arguing Idi 
these days is the calculation of the obtained effect size (that’s 
fine) and the determination of the corresponding “observed 
power" (that’s not), COMING OUT OF a study. The ratio- 
nale goes something like this: I’m willing to take the (ob- 
tained sample effect size as a good estimate of the population 
effect size, see what power I had for that effect size for the 
sample size I drew, and determine what sample size I would 
need in my next study in order to have the power I want. That 
sort of reasoning seems terribly convoluted and an inappro- 
priate use of power analysis as an aspect of statistical infer- 
ence. Those who arc interested in a counter-argument 
regarding the concept of “observed power" arc urged to rend 
the articles by Falk, Hogan. Muller, and Jennette ( 1992) and 
by Taylor and Muller ( 1995) and come to their own conclu- 
sions about thedefensibility ofthaiconccpL The first of those 
articles is a substantive article concerning an experiment in- 
volving a fixed sample size (a priori power was not involved 



in its determination) of 26 people .randomly assigned to two 
treatments, for which the research hypothesis is null, i.c,, the 
theoretical position is that there is no treatment effect. (They 
found none and the study was terminated before the origi- 
nally anticipated dale.) The .second article is a methodologi- 
cal article that advocates the calculation of obtained power 
for the Falk experiment for varying effect sizes close to null, 
and the construction of one-sided confidence intervals around 
those powers AND one-sided confidence intervals for the 
associated sample sizes. 

Steiger and Fouladi 

In defending their preference for interval estimation in 
multiple regression analysis (they also advocate the report- 
ing of observed power), Steiger and Fouladi ( 1 997) give llic 
example of a coniidcncc interval for the squared multiple 
corrclali<m coefficient. The obtained R- in a sample of 45 
observations on six variables (five independent and one de- 
pendent) was .40, which was statistically .significant at the 
.001 level; the limits of the 95Vc confidence interval for the 
population R- were .095 and .562. They claim that the in- 
ference provided by the interval estimate is much more in- 
formative, albeit less impressive, than the inference provided 
by the significance test. That may be, but the price that was 
paid to gel it (computationally complex calculations that arc 
not included in standard slaii.siical packages — but arc avail- 
able from Steiger and Fouladi) may not be worth it. This 
writer personally prefers the significance test, for a given 
null hypothesis, a given alicnuiiivc hypothesis, a prc-spcci- 
fied alpha, and a sample size that is appropriate for a given 
desired power. Cohen’s well-known and rcadily-availablc 
power book (Cohen, 1988 ) contains all of the necessary for- 
mulas and tables. There arc also several readily-availabic 
software packages for carrying out such analyses. 

Conclusion 

'Fills article has tried to sumniarizc when signiCicancc tests 
(hypothesis tests) should be used and when they should not. 
Traditional regression analysis is one of the contexts in which 
tests of statistical significance appear to he most defensible and 
for which ihcconcspuiuiing interval estimation procedures arc 
either not appropriate or are unnecessarily complicated. 

It could be that many educational researchers arc “closet 
Bayesians". They would like to be able (o determine the 
probabiliiY that the null hypothesis is true, given the data, 
hut in classical slalislical inrcrencc that is not possible, so 
llicy must settle for llie probability of getting the data (ov 
something even more cMrcmc), given that the null hypoth- 
esis is true (see Cohen, 1994). That's when they gel frus- 
trated and arc prone to making all sorts of mistakes in 
interpreting significance tests. But the cure for this is not 
the abandonment of significance tests; the cure is to use them 
properly and inlcrproi them properly OR to come out of the 
closet and become a Bn\’csian (see Pruzek. 1 997 and Berger. 
Boiikai, and Wang, 1997 regarding those altoinalivcs). 
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Footnotes 

' It might be argued that educational research is just 
like psychological research, sociological research, or re- 
search in any of the other social sciences, but many years 
ago Gowin (1972) claimed that it is (or at least should be) 
distinctive. Education is primarily interventionist. Our so- 
ciety doesn’t have to develop various curricula, pay some 
teachers more than others, etc., but it has chosen to do so. It 
is therefore appropriate that controlled experiments and large 
correlational studies be carried out in order to determine to 
what extent such things “work”. 

‘ In their summary of statistical techniques used in re- 
ports of studies published recently in the American Educa- 
tional Research Journal the Educational Researcher, and 
the Review of Educational Research, Elmore and Woehike 
(1998) indicated that multiple regression analysis was used 
in 148 out of 1906 articles (7.8 %), but if you add to that the 
99 articles that used bivariate correlation, the 70 articles that 
used a t test, the 221 articles that used the analysis of vari- 
ance or covariance (all of which can be subsumed under 
rcgrc.ssion analysis — sec, for example, Cohen, 1968) the total 
is 538 out of 1906 (28.2 9f). 

' These monographs were all categorized under the 
“Regres.sion” grouping in a recent Sage University Pap r. 
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The Value of Multimethod Qualitative/Quantitative 
Research Methodology in an Educational Program Evaluation: 

A Case Study 
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Walter J. Kulcck 
The Hennepin Group 

Abstract 

This paper presents the case of an evaluation of a literacy-based public school classroom inlen'cntion that 
had been implemented n'ithout initial regard for subsequent evaluation, to examine the value of a 
niultimethod qualitative and quantitative approach. We show how this evaluation challenge was ad^ 
dressed using both techniques, and how they complement each other to create richer understandings. 

Given the small number of participants in and the brevity of the intervention, the finding of quantitative 
results that support the ve/y positive qualitative results is encouraging. Thus, (he niultimethod qualitative/ 
quantitative approach appears to have been a useful and informative one in such an applied setting. 



Introduction 

There are situations in this imperfect world when ii is 
necessary to evaluate a program or inlervcnMon under cir- 
cumstances that would seem to make such an evaluation 
impractical. In this paper we explore one such situation 
concerning a literacy-based intervention in urban elemen- 
tary schools. It uses a case study approach in an exploration 
of the use of mullime[hod qualilalivc/quanlilativc techniques 
that might be useful if applied where evaluation had not been 
foreseen but was later required. 

In natural setling.s such as public schools or mu- 
nicipal entities an intervention is often designed and imple- 
nienlcd without incorporating explicit evaluative elements. 
This is regretfully so although, with some foresight, mecha- 
nisms for evaluation could have been planned to have been 
an integral part of the intervention. For example, often in 
such situations a baseline of the target dependent variables 
is neither established nor are initial conditions documented. 
Without baseline data, it is difficult post hoc to determine 
what changes the intervention has effected. Moreover, in- 
dependent and confounding variables are rarely controlled 
such that the effects of the Intervention can be disii nguished 
from other influences on the parameters of interest. Conse- 
quently, it can be a challenging and even frustrating process 
to credibly evaluate the intervention's effects. 

In one case experienced personally by one of the au- 
thors in 1977, nearly three billion dollars had been invested 
by the Law Enforccn^cnt Assistance Administration in 
projects and interventions in police departments and mu- 
nicipalities. When Congress some years later required docu- 
nionlalion of the effects of these programs, a plausible 
evaluation could not be done because rorcihouglii had not 
been given to evaluation during the design of the interven- 
tion. For example, a priori measurements of desired out- 



comes (where they had even been made explicit!) rarely had 
been taken. Thus, it was difficult or impossible to demon- 
strate what outcomes could be legitimately attributed to a 
given program or intervention. 

Qualitative research techniques permit reiro.spectivc 
studies with a rigor similar to those studies carried out con- 
currently with the intervention (Bogdan and Biklcn, 1998). 
Consequently qualitative researchers may not see the lack 
of measurements of initial conditions or the omis,sion of an 
a priori evaluation plan as a concern. In contrast, quantita- 
tive research depends on some type of inferred gain due to 
an independent variable (Newman and Benz, 1998), in or- 
der to perform statistical analyses and find mathematical sig- 
nificance. However, sponsors and funding agencies may 
more often be interested in clear, unambiguous quantitative 
data than understanding process and nuance when consider- 
ing Ihcii policy decisions (Bogdan and Biklcn, 1998). There- 
fore, for them the lack of quantitative evaluative components 
may be a major issue. 

In this paper we will present the ca.se of an evaluation 
ofa literacy-based public school classroom intervention that 
had been implemented without initial regard for subsequent 
evaluation, as an example of the value of both the qualita- 
tive and quantitative approaches in an applied selling. It 
will show how this evaluation challenge was addressed us- 
ing both qualitative and quantitative techniques. Finally, 
the use of this mullirncihod model will be examined to as- 
certain the differential information afforded by its qualita- 
tive and quantitative components. 

The Challenge 

We evaluated an iiucrvcnlion consisting of an educa- 
tional writing process known as Classroom Publishing or 
Bookmaking (Marzollo, 1991). Classroom Publishing had 
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been introduced in two Midwestern urban elementary 
schools, one a predominately low income inner-city school 
(Urban School) and the other a science magnet inner-city 
school (Science Magnet). At Urban School, 278 students 
in nine classes from grades one through four were intro- 
duced to Classroom Publishing. A more widespread inter- 
vention had been in place at Science Magnet, where 582 
students in eighteen classes from grades kindergarten through 
five participated. The length of the intervention prior to the 
evaluation had been brief: one and a half school years. 

Classroom Publishing is intended to improve student’s 
writing, reading and language skills. The process is highly 
contextual in nature, immersing its participants in a literacy- 
rich environment. It encourages children to develop their 
creative and expressive skills as they typically write and il- 
lustrate book.s for an audience beyond their classroom 
(Doms^y, 1990; Vacca, Vacca, and Gove, 1995). Some pro- 
ponents believe that the proceSsS of Classroom Publishing 
generalizes to broader thinking strategics and to subjects 
beyond language and communication (Zemcllman, Daniels, 
and Hyde, 1993). 

The challenge was to evaluate the efficacy of Class- 
room Publishing in the target urban schools without the ben- 
efit of an initial provision within the intervention for 
evaluation. Thus, a priori measures and baseline were not 
available. Consequently, a tnangulalion approach 
(McMillan, I996;Newman and Benz, 1998) was designed 
that employed both qualitative and quantitative strategics. 
The combination of methods was constructed to extract the 
greatest practical meaning from the data to gel the clearest 
possible understanding of the value and effectiveness of the 
intervention. 

Considerations 

In the past the preferred approacli used to analyze the 
results of an intervention has been primarily quantitative 
(Shaker, 1990), in which descriptive and inferential statis- 
tics are applied to data that can be quantified. 

An alternative approach to the analysis of the results of 
an inierveiUion is qualitative, in which data arc viewed from 
a qualitative rather than quantitative perspective. Descrip- 
tions of pre- and post-intervention conditions arc contrasted, 
wiih inductive reasoning applied to judge what relations 
among them seem reasonable, logical and appropriate, i,c., 
credible. 

Both quantitative and qualitative approaches have their 
adherents, bodies of knowledge and places in research and 
evaluations. In a sense they reflect alternative perspectives 
on the nature of reality (Firestone, 1987). In this specific 
evaluation, the lack of appropriate prc-intcrvcnlion measures 
as well as limited control imposed by field conditions rc- 
.sirictcd the applicability of the quantitative approach, as 
preferred as it might be by the intervention’s sponsor. The 



quantitative approach was used in a limited way due to the 
circumstances described; it then became an adjunct to quali- 
tative methods. Both perspectives were anticipated to 
complement each other. 

Evaluation Issues 

Given these consideration^., an evaluation for this class- 
room intervention was eonstiucicd. According to Newman 
and Dciichmnan ( 1983), the keys to a “good evaluation” are 
in answering, among others, these questions (selected due 
to their particular relevance to this study); 

1 . What are the purposes of the evaluation? 

2. Can these purposes be assessed? 

3. What potential effect will the evaluation have on the 

project? 

4. Do the evaluations reUcci the concerns and interests of 

all the interested parlies associated with the project? 

In this case, both the project implementers and the 
schools’ teachers and administrators were consulted in an- 
swering these questions before this evaluation was initiated. 
All parties agreed that the purpose of the evaluation was to 
build a case, if pos:dble, for continued funding for llic imer- 
vcniicn. All parlies believed that the basis for this case should 
be the improvement in academic accomplishment of the stu- 
dent participants, and that improvement could be gauged. 
Finally, all agreed that the continued funding of the project 
was in the best interests of the students based on their ancc- 
dolally-based perceptions of the evaluation’s effects. The 
input from administrators and teachers contributed to the 
guidelines for developing the evaluation plan in order to 
maximize evaluative credibility (Newman and Deilchman. 
1983). However, the positive bias of these parties towards 
the program was clear. 

The resulting evaluation plan was to provide evidence 
of (he intervention’s effectiveness In support of grant-seek- 
ing proposals to provide continued funding for the Class- 
loom Publishing process. Thus, in response lo Newman and 
Dcilchman's ( 1983) questions above: 

This was to be an objcctives-ba:scd study per the tax- 
onomy of Slufflcbcam and Webster (1983), whi'-c the pur- 
po;-ie is to determine whcliicr objectives have been achieved. 

Since it was determined that quantitative methods alone 
would be insufficient (given the lack of inicrvontion-spccific 
pretest measures) to evaluate the comprehensive effects o\' 
Classroom Publishing on student thinking and behavior, a 
range ofqualitativcdnta-gathermg procedures were designed. 

The evaluation would likely have a significant effect on 
the future of the project as continued funding would be at 
least in part affected by the findings of this evaluative study. 

Finally, the qualitative strategies were designed to gather 
data from teachers, parents, students and administrators, to 
ensure that all four groups of stakeholders were rcprc.scnted. 
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Primar}' Concern: Validity 

In constructing an evaluation. Hedrick, Bickman, and Rog 
(1993) assert that it is important to plan an analysis carefully 
to ensure an efficient study that answers the critical research 
questions investigated. Indeed, Newman and Deitchman 
(1983) assert “One has to look at the objectives and identify 
the most relevant methods of measuring them in tenns of prac- 
ticality and validity. The validity must be considered not just 
in tcrm.s of tests but also in terms of credibility lo the commu- 
nity involved... if the objectives or criteria arc not perceived 
lo be relevant lo people with different inierests, as in the mul- 
liple stakeholder approach, there is no way of achieving cred- 
ibility” (p.294). In this evaluation case, a predominately 
qualitative approach was anticipated to be useful in that it 
likely accessed the richest content; Ihc qualitative data were 
lo be complemented and ideally supported by ihc available 
quanlilalivc data. As McMillan (1996) points out, “If the 
results of several methods of collecting data agree, the find- 
ing is judged lo be credible” (p.251 ). 

Further, from the quanlilalivc perspective this sludy was 
a clear example of ex post facto research, where “the investi- 
gators decide whether one or more preexisting conditions have 
caused subsequent differences between subjects who experi- 
enced different types of conditions (the phrase ex post facto 
means ‘after the fact’)” (McMillan, 1996, p. 185). McMillan 
goes on lo emphasize that the researcher should select sub- 
jects lo be as similar as possible except for the independent 
variablc(s) being studied. Because the participants in the class- 
room publishing process had already been dclennincd, the 
researchers in this sludy had lo find “control groups” as simi- 
lar as possible to those participants. However, in compensa- 
tion, ex post facto research docs provide an opportunity to 
sludy effects in a natural selling (Wiersma, 1995), increasing 
the perceived credibility of the results and their acceptance 
by practitioners. After much analysi.s and renection, we .se- 
lected a combination (^quantitative and qualitative inelhodcs 
to evaluate the effectiveness of Classroom Publishing in these 
two urban schools. The constituent groups affected by or 
concerned with the intervention were identified: students, 
teachers, and parents. A collection of methods lo as.scss quali- 
tative data from these groups was designed. Then, the avail- 
able quanlilalivc data were identified and data matching and 
analysis procedures prepared. Unfortunately, the available 
quantitative data very were limited, not designed for this .study 
and subject lo significant confounding, and not nccc.ssarily of 
high validity in this context, 

Methodology 

Four types of data, three (lualilalivc and one quantita- 
tive. wore assembled for this evaluation plan. First, a scries 
of brief, tightly structured group interviews was held for the 
teachers who participated in the Classroom Publishing pro- 
cess lo capture ihcii views and ideas toward the value and 



cffeclivcncss of this process. In this method, the facilitator 
asks a probe question and then supports the discussants’ 
process. In this particular variation the facilitator records 
the group’s responses (in this case on 3”x5" cards placed in 
view of the group) and then organizes them into related clus- 
ters or narratives as appropriate (Kuleck and Knight, 1988). 
The nature of the process used creates consensus. The probes 
used in the teachers' focus groups were: 

1 . What did you like about Classroom Publishing? 

2. What did you not like about Classroom Publishing? 

3. What would you change? 

Second, a brief, lightly focused questionnaire was ad- 
ministered lo parents of participating children lo gather quali- 
tative data about parental views toward the value and 
effectiveness of Classroom Publishing. The parent que.s- 
tionnairc probes used were: 

] . Did you see your child's finished book? What did you 

think about it? 

2. Do you think Classroom Publishing helped your child 

with reading, writing and language? Why or why not? 

Third, participating children were invited lo comment 
in writing on their Classroom Publishing experience. Two 
classes did so, one with letters to the Classroom Publishing 
instructor and the other by writing and publishing a book 
containing their feedback. 

Fourth, standardized lest results were used lo determine 
what effect participation in Classroom Publishing had on 
student writing skills, using standardized data from the Stale 
Fourth Grade Proficiency Test. For one school, classes that 
participated in Classroom Publishing could be contrasted 
with those that did not. For the other school, because all the 
classes in one grade participated, a demographically match- 
ing school that did not participate In Classroom Publishing 
was identified fen* comparison purposes. 

Evaluation Results 
Qualitative Data 
Qualitative data: Teachers 

Data were collected and recorded using structured group 
interviews with teachers whose students participated in Class- 
room Publishing, Sixteen teachers from Science Magnet (of 
the eighteen participating in the intervention) and nine teach- 
ers from Urban School (of ten) attended the sessions. The 
procedure used was an iterative, interactive real-time synthe- 
sis of the typological analysis and constant comparison pro- 
tocols described by LcCompie and Prcissle (1984), At the 
end of each session, the process notes and their emergent pai- 
lems w*crc reviewed with the teacher group to ensure the ac- 
curacy of the data and their consensus with regard lo ihrcm. 

The teachers from both schools were extremely enthu- 
siastic about the use of Classroom Publishing. The focus 
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Table 1 

Teacher Qualitative Data 

Basic Skills 

“Classroom Publishing fosters (the) ability to write com- 
plete sentences.” 

• “Classroom Publishing helps prepare for standardized 
reading tests” (mentioned in both groups). 

• “Classroom Publishing reinforces skills, enforces rules, 
e.g., grammar” (also mentioned in both groups). 
“Classroom Publishing extended their vocabulary.” 

• “Classroom Publishing fostered comprehension skills.” 
“Through Classroom Publishing, kids learned to edit.” 

Motivation, pride and self esteem 

• “Kids couldn’t believe their own progress.” 
“Classroom Publishing fostered sclf-esiccm through ac- 
complishments.” 

“Classroom Publishing demonstrated everybody can do 
something — well” (mentioned in both teacher groups). 
“Classroom Publishing so motivated some kids they are 
on their third book.” (also mentioned in both groups). 

Development of thinking processes and strategies 
‘ “Classroom Publishing made kids organize thoughts.” 
“Classroom Publishing fostered sequencing: beginning, 
middle, end,” 

• “Classroom Publishing fostered thinking through to con- 
clusion.” 

“Classroom Publishing helped to develop understand- 
ing of fantasy vs. reality.” 

“Classroom Publishing helped develop understanding 
of the Main Idea.” 

“Classroom Publishing helped kids learn the parts of 
books; they now begin a book by checking out the pub- 
lisher, illustrator, etc.” 

• “Classroom Publishing’s inlluence extended even to 
math, e.g., calculating the percentage of pages that were 
pictures.” 

“Classroom Publishing-fostered skills carried through 
to creative writing and social studies.” 

group responses frotn both schools were pooled under three 
domains; basic skills, motivation, and thinking skills. 

Basic Skills 

Consistently, one ol the stated objectives of Classroom 
Publishing was to help students develop their basic skills. The 
teacher groups Indicated that the process was broadly success- 
ful in doing so. Representative responses arc found in Tabic I , 

Motivation, pride and self esteem 

An often-mentioned outcome of Classroom Publishing 
in the teacher groups might be termed motivation, pride and 
self-esteem. Classroom Publishing was reported to be so 
motivating that children elected to .spend lime on this pro- 
cess to the extent of producing two and even three books 



during the school year, well beyond what was expected. 
vSome representative comments are also found in Table 1 . 

Development of thinking processes and strategies 

Perhaps most important from the teachers’ views were 
those related to the resulus Classroom Publishing appeared 
to have on the rjcvclopincnl of thinking processes and strat- 
egies. Examples of teacher comments arc found in Table 1. 

Further, Classroom Publishing’s influencc appeared to 
generalize; typical teacher responses included: “Classroom 
Publishing’s influence extended even to math, e.g., calcu- 
lating the percentage of page.'^ that were pictures” as well as 
“Classroom Publishing-fostered skills carried through to 
creative writing and social studies.” 

Summaty of teacher qualitative data 

Teachers indicated that the greatest value of Classroom 
Publishing may not be in developing language skills — as 
vital as they are — but in supporting more general cognitive 
development, e.g., providing a supportive environment to 
enhance the development ofconccpts such as text structure, 
as evidenced by the proper use of paragraphing. More gen- 
erally. Cla.ssroom Publishing appeared to develop children's 
overall thinking and problem solving skills while fostering 
teamwork and building goal orieiualicm. Enhanced selEcs* 
teem in children was thus an unsurprising outcome. 

In addition, Classrnnm Publishing was seen by teach- 
ers to provide a valuable means for constructive self-expres- 
sion, allowing children to begin to expand their inner life to 
encompass the world and others around them. 

Finally, teachers reported that Classroom Publishing is 
a process that reached students wherever they may be in 
their cognitive and intellectual development. Those students 
with a need to develop organized thinking are stimulated to 
develop systematic thought processes. Those children dem- 
onstrating higher order thinking ferund those skills enhanced 
and. more importantly, apparently general i/cd to other sub- 
ject areas, including math and science. 

Qua Ufa tire data: Parents 

Patent data were collected via a questionnaire sent home 
with children from two classes in each school. At .Science 
Magnet, 23 of 36 questionnaires were returned (two of the 23 
parents noted that they had not seen their child's book and 
had no comment). At Urban School. 17 of 45 parents re- 
sponded. Recognizing that the parent questionnaires were 
likely returned by p:ircnls more involved in their child's school- 
ing and thus likely inclined favorably to the Classroom Pub- 
lishing process, their comments were uniformly positive. 

Among the outcomes often cited by the parents were 
improved reading, writing and language skills. Parents found 
that Classroom Publishing provided new outlets for self- 
cx[tression and creativity. The parents (as had the teachers) 
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noted that students found Classroom Publishing encouraged 
the constructive expression of inner thoughts and feelings; 
typical parent responses included: ‘‘I think it helps her to 
express herself and get enjoyment out of reading” and “It 
revealed inner thoughts expressed for the first lime.” 

The parents also reported enjoyment from their 
children’s products and expressed pride in them. One par- 
ent evidently shared her daughter’s book more widely: “I 
think it was very good. I like her part about (company name) 
and so did my managers.” 

Children’s enhanced self esteem as a product of accom- 
plishment was also a noteworthy outcome as cited by par- 
ents: “...1 think this is a great way to promote self esteem.” 
“(child's name) is very excited about writing his book.” “...he 
wants to write more books. He also reads more.” 

Perhaps two parents summed it up best: “I would like 
(child's name) involved in more projects similar to this one” 
and “...it will help a lot of other kids like it helped my child.” 
Examples t)f typical parent comments may be found in Tabic 2. 



Table 2 

Parent Qualitaiive Data 

Improved Reading, Writing and Language Skills 

* “...it helps her to read and understand what she is 
reading.” 

• "Writing a book involved a use of spelling w’urds 
known and learning new ones. Reading vocabulary 
was increased with a carry over to their daily tasks. 
.Speaking skills were practiced whenever the book was 
read to friends, teachers, family and once to the school 
assembly.” 

“...she did the work and used her imagination and that 
showed me some of the skills learned from goijd teach- 
ing in other words it really went in and stayed in.” 

Seif-Expression and Creativity 

"My thought was that (he book was very creative and 
she used a lot of thinking in order to create her book.” 
“The story line was a surprise,” 

“Her book was well laid out, and look some imagina- 
tion for the story. The best I can remember, the spelling 
was correct. But I am not sure whether a lamb and a 
coyote will marry and live happily after ever.” 

Parental Enjoyment of and Pride in Children’s Product.s 

“The finished hook will be a treasure to be remembered 
now and in the years to come.” 

‘ “...I enjoyed reading it and have kept it fora keepsake.” 

“Yes I saw his hook. I think it is wonderful.” 

"...Pm very proud of 's hook and can't wail to show 

it off.” 

“I think it was a wonderful short story.” 

"I think It was great.” 



Qualitative data: Students 

Two classes responded to a request for feedback about 
Classroom Publishing. The group of students from Science 
Magnet responded in the form of letters to the Classroom 
Publishing instructor. The other class, from Urban School, 
actually wrote and published a book containing their feed- 
back! Examples from both of these sources are found in 
Table 3. One student’s comment .succinctly summarized the 
Classroom Publishing process: 

I like Classroom Publishing because it helps me in 
reading and writing. I like it when we first started 
making our stories. We started out with a story 
map to help us organize our ideas. Then we took 
our journal home and started writing our stories. 
Wlicn mine was finished I brought back my story 
to school and had (the instructor) help with my spell- 
ing. Then when I was done I wrote it on good pa- 
per and went over the w'ords with black marker. I 
started illustrating my story. Then 1 hound it to- 
gether and made a book. 

It is dear that the students who responded validated the 
comments and opinions of (heir teachers and parents. The 

Table 3 

Student Qualitative Data 

Letters to the Classroom Publishing Instructor 

“I liked it bccau.se we go to draw and make up our own 
words. I am happy because I was the Author and Illus- 
trator.” 

• “I had fun making a book and publishing a hook. You 
also taught rnc to do I what I couldn’t do. Now 1 can 
make (it) through this grade because 1 rcmcmhcrcd what 
you said.” 

• “This book publishing Program is great! My parents 
loved my hook, My Mom asked me if she could take it 
to Work. So if the Program could go on, 1 would be 
very happy to write a book again.” 

“I didn't know how to w'rite a book that good until you 
came to our class. I like to make hooks now.” 

• “I used to not even write a paragraph so you should 
know how good and helpful you were to me.” 

• "I u.scd to hale writing stories. Now I can use my imagi- 
nation, When wc had to follow the chan, each lime my 
mind would open wider and wider.., Know (sic) when I 
go to my grandmother’s I write all the lime.” 

From the Classroom Publishing- Book 

“I like that it helps my wailing, drawing and creativity.” 

• “I learn a lot an (sic) I know a lot about indenting and 
paragraphs.” 

• “My mother was very proud of how I improved on my 
paragraphs, 1 liked illustrating and writing the book.” 
“I like classroom publishing because it helps me read, 
wrote, learn how to draw, spell and work hard." 
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children’s enthusiasm and energy for Classroom Publishing 
were undoubtedly responsible for the enthusiasm seen from 
the teachers and parents for the process. 

Quantitative Data 

While the qualitative data were strong in their endorse* 
ment of the process, there still remained the question of 
whether Classroom Publishing did in fact contribute to ob- 
jectively measurable improvements in basic skills, particu- 
larly writing. The research staff of the City School District 
was consulted to determine possible alternatives for devel- 
oping quantitative data. After finding that very little quan- 
titative data were available, the evaluators and research staff 
determined that the only available measure of Classroom 
Publishing’s effect, if any, would be the standardized State 
Fourth Grade Proficiency Test as administered by the City 
School District. 

Fortunately, the State Test included specific sections to 
assess writing and reading skills. Only the scale scores from 
these sections were made available to be used as a quantita- 
tive measure of student writing, reading and (by inference, 
language) skills. Unfortunately, only the fourth grade would 
be represented at each school, comprising but 19 of the 278 
student participants at Urban School (one classroom out of a 
total of 58 fourth graders) and 102 of the 582 at Science Mag- 
net. The choice was then not which measures and procedures 
to use, but whether to proceed with what was available or 
abandon the quantitative side of the model altogether. The 
former course was chosen in order to strengthen the evalua- 
tion and satisfy the sponsor’s needs for compelling data. 

The two schools participating in Classroom Publishing, 
while both inner city schools, differed significantly from each 
other. “Science Magnet” is a magnet school; parents must 
apply for their children to attend. “Urban School” is a more 
typical inner city school, adjacent to a large County Metro- 
politan Housing Authority facility. We may reasonably infer 
that the students at Science Magnet benefited from a higher 
level of parental involvement when compared with that of 
Urban School. As parental involvement is an important con- 
tributor to student success, Science Magnet’s relatively liighcr 
level of student success is not surprising. Consequently, for 
the purposes of this evaluation we deemed it advisable to con- 
sider the results of the two schools separately. 

Classroom Publishing was implemented across the en- 
tire Fourth Grade at Science Magnet. Consequently, at Sci- 
ence Magnet, it was not possible to compare the performance 
of students who participated in Classroom Publishing with 
those who did not participate. Consequently, another school, 
Computer Magnet, v/as suggested by staff of the City School 
District to be highly comparable to Science Magnet with re- 
gard to demographics and geographic location. For example, 
the current poverty rate (as measured by participation in the 
School Lunch Program) at Computer Magnet is 88.4 !7r, while 
the corresponding rale for Science Magnet is 90.469?-. 



When comparing the writing performance results from 
the Fourth Grade Proficiency Test writing scale from the 
two magnet schools, we found that 70% of the Science Mag- 
net students (who had experienced Classroom Publishing) 
achieved proficiency (defined as a score of 4 or belter) com- 
pared with 57% of those at Computer Magnet (who had not). 

Table 4 



Expected VJriting Score Chi-Square Test between Schools 
from the Fourth Grade Proficiency Test (1996 Science 
Magnet cf. 1996 Computer Magnet] 



Classes Non -Proficient 

Students 


Proficient 

Students 


Percentage 

Pa.sscd 


Observed Pass- Fall 31 

Distribution for 
Classroom-Publishing Classes 
(Science Magnet, 1996) 


71 


707r 


Expected Pass/Fail 43.86 

Distribution based on 
No-Clas.sroom-Publishing 
Classes 

(Computer Magnet. 1996) 


58.14 


57 7r 


Chi-Squarc Probability (Yale's Corrcciion) = .08 




Table 5 

Expected Reading Score C/ii-Square Test between Schools 
from the Fourth Grade Proficiency Test (J996 Science 
Magnet cf. 1996 Computer Magnet) 


Classes Non-Prol'icicnl 

Students 


Proficient 

Students 


Percentage 

Passed 


Observed Pass- Fail 21 

Distribution for 
Classroom -Publishing Classes 
(Science Magnet. 1996) 


81 


80% 


Expected Pas.s/FaiJ 38.76 

Distribution ba.sed on 
No-Classroom-Publishing 
Classes 

{Computer Magnet, 1996) 


63.24 


629? 


Chi-Squarc Probability (Yale's Correction) = .02 




Tabic 6 

Expected Writing Score Chi-Square Test within School from 
the Fourth Grade Proficiency Test (J996 cf. J995 Test 
Results, Science Magnet) 


Classes Non-Proficienl 

Studcnis 


Pro! 1 C lent 
Students 


Percentage 

Passed 


Observed Pass -Fail 31 

Di.stfibulion for 
Classroom-Publishing Clas.scs 
(Science Magnet, 1996) 


71 


707r 


Expected Pass/Fail 26.52 

Distribution based on 
No-Classroom-Publishing 
Classes 

(Science Magnci, 1995) 


75.48 


74% 



Chi-Square Piobabiliiy (Yale's Correction) = .46 
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Table 7 



Expected Reading Score Chi-Square Test within School from 
the Fourth Grade Proficiency Test (1996 cf 1995 Test 
Results. Science Magnet) 



Classes Non-Proficicnt 

Students 


Proficient 

Students 


Percentage 

Pas.scd 


Ob.servcd Pass-Fail 21 

Distribution for 
Classroom-Publishing Classes 
(Science Magnet, 1996) 


81 


80% 


Expected Pass/Fai! 26.52 

Distribution based on 
No-Cla.s.srooni-Publishing 
Clas.scs 

(Science Magnet, 1996) 


75.48 


74% 


Chi-Square Probability (Yate’s Correction) = .39 




Table 8 

Expected Writing Score Chi-Square Test within School from 
the Fourth Grade Profcieiicy Test( 1996 Test Results, Urban 
Sch(tol) 


Clas.ses Non-Proficieni 

Siudcius 


Proficient 

Students 


Percentage 

Passed 


Ob.servcd Pass- Fail 1.3 

Disiribuiion for 
Classroom-Publishing Classes 
(L'rhan School, 1996) 


6 


329r 


Expected Pass/Fail 12.67 

Disiribution based on 
No-CIas.sroom-Publi.shing 
Cla.s.ses 

(tJrhan School. 1996) 


6.33 


3391 


Chi-Square Probability (Yale's Correction) =^.13 




Table 9 

Expected Redding Score Chi-Square Test within School from 
the Fourth Grade Proficiency Test (1996 Test Results. Urhan 
School) 


Classe.s Non-Prolicieiil 

Students 


Proheient 

Students 


Percentage 

Passed 


Observed Pass- Fail 7 

Distribution for 
Classroom- Publishing Classes 
(Urban School, 1996) 


12 


63% 


Expected Pass/Fail 6.33 

Distribution based on 
No-Classroom-Publishing 
Clas.ses 

1 Urhan School. 1996) 


12.67 


67% 



Chi-Squarc Prohahilily (Yale's Correclion) = .612 



As Tabic 4 shows, the X‘ probability of .08 approaches sig- 
nificance, The corresponding reading proficiency percent- 
ages as shown in Tabic 5 were 807r at Science Magnet and 
629r at Computer Magnet, with a X' probability significant 
at the .02 level. 



A.s across check, comparisons were then made between 
tile observed frequencies of Science Magnet .students (all 
who had c.xperienced Classroom Publishing) who were found 
proficient and non-proficient in writing and reading in the 
Classroom Publishing class, and the predicted frequencies 
based on the 1995 proficiency testing for Science Magnet 
fourth graders. With this comparison, the X“ probabilities 
were not significant as shown in Tables 6 and 7, This com- 
parison was chosen to keep the school constant as compared 
with llie Science Magnet and Computer Magnet pairing: 
I'lowcvcr the two groups were comprised of students from 
different years, confounding whal effect the Classroom Pub- 
lishing intervention might have had. 

Comparisons were also made between the observed fre- 
quencies of Urban School students class found proficient 
and non-proficient in writing and reading in the Classroom 
Publishing class, and the predicted frequencies based on the 
three non-participating cla.sscs. Here the x* probabilities were 
not significant, as shown in Tables 8 and 9. This compari- 
son was chosen to complement the previous comparisons, 
in this ease by keeping the year of testing and the school 
constant. However, the two groups were comprised of stu- 
dents from different classes, again confounding whal effect 
the Classroom Publishing intervention might have had. 

Summary of Quantitative Data 

If Classroom Publishing were effective, we would ex- 
pect to .see the results of the State Fourth Grade Proficiency 
Test’s Writing and Reading Seales to favor participating .stu- 
dents over non-participating students. To test this, we se- 
lected two groups of non-participating students to compare 
with the participants from Science Magnet’s fourth grade; 

1 . Computer Magnet fourth grade students 

2. Science Magnet students from the prior year’s fourth 

grade 

F'urthcr, the students from the Urban School’s two non-par- 
ticipating fourth grade classes were compared with the stu- 
dents from the Urban School fourth grade class that did 
participate. 

The results of the analyses of both the writing and read- 
ing scale score data from the Slate Fourth Grade Proficiency 
Test revealed a significant result for the comparison of Sci- 
ence Magnet's Fourth Grade (all of whom participated in 
the Classroom Publishing process) and Computer Magnet’s 
Fourth Grade (none of whom participated). However, when 
the previous year’s fourth grade class at Science Magnet 
was used, the contrast was not significant. Likewise, the 
wiihin-school comparison between the participating (in 
Classroom Publishing) Urban School Fourth Grade class and 
the two non-participating classes failed to approach signifi- 
cance. Therefore the quantitative data can be dc.scribcd as 
encouraging but not conclusive. 
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Summary of Classroom Publishing 
Evaluation Results 

The qualitative data gathered from the teachers, students 
and parents in the first through fifth grade classes that par- 
ticipated indicate that Classroom Publishing appears to con- 
tribute to the writing compctcnec and cognitive development 
of students. This appears to be true for a wide range of 
cognitive ability and basic skills. Thus, those students with 
a need to develop organiz.ed thinking were stimulated to 
develop more systematic thought processes. Those children 
demonstrating higher order cognitive processing found those 
skills enhanced and, nu)re importantly, apparently general- 
ized to other subject areas, including math and science. 

Therefore, the qualitative approach yielded a positive 
evaluation of this Classroom Publishing intervention. How- 
ever, the sponsors of the intervention were also interested in 
documenting quantified skill improvements that could be 
attributed to Classroom Publishing, in support of grant pro- 
posals. The quantitative data, writing and reading scale scores 
from the Slate Fourth Grade Proneicncy Test, showed sig- 
nificant differences between the magnet inner-city .school’s 
participating Fourth Grade and the non-participating Fourth 
Grade in another, roughly matched magnet inner-city school. 
In the other school, comparisons of writing .scale scores be- 
tween the one class in which Classroom Publishing was in- 
troduced and the school’s two non-participating Fourth Grade 
classes failed to reach significance. These results arc mixed, 
but sufficiently encouraging to be considered supportive by 
the intervention’s sponsors. 

Discussion 

Meeting the Evaluation Challenge 

When Classroom Publishing in kindergarten through 
fifth grade classes at these two urban inncr-cily schools was 
instituted, evaluative components had been omitted, lii or- 
der to construct a credible and useful evaluation of the pro- 
cess, wc developed a set of post hoc, qualitative 
data-galhcring procedures supported by available quantita- 
tive assessments, in this case the writing and reading assess- 
ment scales of the Stale 4"’ Grade Proficiency Examination. 
Each method v/as developed to be accessible and valid. In 
addition, while one site could be assessed “within school,” 
the second site required a suitable comparison school. An- 
other magnet school in the district served this purpose. 

Hence, though the Classroom Publishing inlcrvemion 
in these urban schools seemed at first to be difficult to evalu- 
ate, a useful set of complementary strategies was eventually 
developed. The use of qualitative methods made it possible 
for the evaluators to ask the question, "Docs Classroom 
Publishing work”? The quantitative methods made it pos- 



sible for the evaluators to ask the question ‘ How well does 
Classroom Publishing work?” — -at least insofar as a mea- 
surable effect on standardized lest scores may be concerned. 

Qualitative Strategy and Credibility 

Primary in any evaluation arc issues of validity and cred- 
ibility. With respect to the qualitative methods used, “There 
art: no set standards for evaluation of the validity of a field 
research’s conclusions, but this does not decrease the need 
to consider carefully the evidence arul methods on which 
conclusions arc ba.scd. . . Individual items of inh)rmationcan 
be asses.scd in terms of at least three criteria: 

1 . How credible arc the informants? 

2. Were statements made in response to the rc.scarcher's 

questions, or were they spontaneous? 

3. How docs the presence or absence of the researcher and/ 

or the researcher's informant inlluencc the actions and 

sialcmcnls of group nieinbers?” (Becker, 1958 p. 34 1-2) 

The “informants" used, teachers, parents and students, 
were those best able to credibly describe the effects of Class- 
room Publishing in these classrooms. Further, wc believe 
that the use of structured group interviews and open-ended 
questions helped insure that the responses of those from 
whom data were gathered vvere open and spontaneous. The 
consistency of the data indicates that the presence of the 
evaluator was not a significantly confounding influence (or, 
implausibly, that the evaluator identically inllucnecd the 
focus groups and questionnaire respondents), and moreover 
that the iriangulalion (Newman and Dcilehman, 1983) sought 
was achieved. Therelore, we concludctl that the qualilalivc 
methods chosen appear to have allowed a meaningful evalu- 
ation of the Classroom Publishing iiUervcnlion in these two 
Midwest urban .schools. 

Quantitative Reinforcement of Qualitative Fuulings 

Though the quanliialive data provided ambiguous re- 
sults, it can be argued that the significant comparisons — 
that between the two magnet schools in the same year — were 
the most plau.sibie. This is in view' of the comparatively 
limited number o(‘ participating fourth grade students at Ur- 
ban School (19 vs, 38 non-participating), w'hich made the 
intra-school compaiisons more problematic. Given the small 
number of participants in and the brevity of the inicrvcn- 
lion, the finding ofquantilative results that support the very 
positive qualitative results is encouraging. Thus, the 
mullimelhod qiialiiaiivc/quanliimivc approach in this applied 
.selling appears to nave been a useful and informative one. 
This result contrasts vviili the Hoad Start evaluation study 
that was reported by Bogdan and Biklen (1998), where quali- 
lalivc methods, used in con junction with quantitative mea- 
sures, demonstrated that the qualitative results were 
misleading. 
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The Value of Multimethod Models: Issues and 
Opportunities 

The plausibility of qualitative data can be increased by 
using as many appropriate sources and types of qualitative 
data that can be practicably gathered. This muUi method "tri- 
angulation” approach (Newman and Benz, 1998) can result 
in meaningful and credible results, leading to useful and prac- 
tical conclusions. If the spectrum of available data sources 
or data gathering modalities is restricted, credibility wdll 
suffer and the utility of the conclusions will be diminished. 
Thus, it is incumbent on those using qualitative methods to 
cast their net as widely as possible. In this evaluation case, 
each of the stakeholder groups — teachers, parents, students 
and intervention sponsors — was given its opportunity to 
contribute to the evaluation. 

Similarly, the greater the opportunity to a.sscss quanti- 
tative data, the greater support they can give to the credibil- 
ity of the qualitative findings. Of course, the inverse 
construction may also obtain; qualitative methods may be 
used to reinforce (or. in the ease of the Head Start study that 
wa^ reported by Bogden and Biklcn ( 1 998), repudiate), quail- 
litaiive methods. 

From a theoretical perspective, Newman and Benz 
(1998) point out that qualitative and quantitative methods 
are neither antithetical nor mutually exclusive. Rather, they 
are eoinplemcnlary sides of the same com, an "interactive 
continuum.” In this ease, the evaluators cndcavorcci to u.sc 
the qualitative results to build a “theory”: that Classroom 
Publishing facilitated the development of writing and read- 
ing skills. This “theory” was then tested using a quantita- 
tive model. While the quanlilaiivc results were only partially 
siaiislically significant, they did provitlc useful support for 
ilic qualiuuive-based “theory.” The next step, of course, 
would be to refine the “theory” on the basis of the quantita- 
tive results, developing hypotheses to he tested qualitatively, 
and so on through the cycle of rcfinemcni (Newman and 
Ben/. 1998). 

In the final analysis, a useful and credible evaluation was 
constructed although the applied inlervcnlinn was not initially 
designed with evaluation in mind. The sponsors of this Class- 
room Publishing intervention were reassured that Classroom 
Publishing was more than a “feel good” exercise and could 
pursue funding sources with both confidence and credibility. 
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Multimethod Analysis of Mathematics Achievement Tests 

Dimitcr M. Dimitrov 
Kent Slate University 

Abstract 

Multimethod analysis' of mathematics achievement tests is illustrated by combining psychometric and 
statistical methods in the analysis of results from the California Achievement Test-Mathematics admin- 
istered to seventh-graders from North-East Ohio. 



Taken into account were the category objectives and 
thinking skill levels defined for the two parts of the lest. 
Computations and Concepts and Applications, The goal is 
to provide educational analysts results they can use in mak- 
ing informed decisions about teaching mathematics within 
local educational settings. 

Data related to validity, reliability, scaling, norming, and 
equating are commonly provided with nationally standard- 
ized mathematics achievement tests (see, e.g., CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill, 1986). However, the results reported for lo- 
cal student populations arc usually limited to classical item 
parameters and descriptive statistics •'>f students’ scores on 
such tests. Additional test data at slate and district levels 
may provide research analysts information they can use to 
further support their decisions about teaching mathematics 
in local educational environments. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide information that 
may help in making informed decisions based on CAT-M 
results, by combining Item Response Theory (IRT) and sta- 
tistical methods in the analysis of results from the Califor- 
nia Achievement Test^Mathematics (CAT-M) administered 
to seventh- graders from North-East Ohio. This study ad- 
dresses a number of questions: 

1. Which IRT model fits the CAT-M data for the target 
population? 

2. How does the CAT-M work at different ability levels? 

3. Does the average item difficulty change across differ- 
ent category objectives and thinking skill levels of the 
CAT-M? 

4. Is the relative standing of students the same across dif- 
fcrcni CAT-M items? 

5. How many items arc needed per CAT-M category ob- 
jective and thinking skill level in order to obtain given 
reliability? 

6. How can students* abilities be predicted from CAT-M 
scores? 

Method 

Results from the C/ T-M (CTB/McGraw-Hill, l985)of 
4135 seventh-graders from a large urban area in North-Easi 
Ohio were used. The (wo parts of the CAT-M, Compulation 
Test and Mathematics Concepts and Applications Test, were 
analyzed separately. The Computation Test included 50 items 



grouped by one factor. Category Objective (CO), with 10 
levels: ( I ) Subtract fractions, (2) Multiply whole numbers, 
(3) Multiply decimals, (4) Multiply fractions, (5) Divide 
whole numbers, (6) Divide decimals. (7) Divide fractions, 
(8) Integers and percents, (9) Subtraction of whole numbers 
and decimals, and (10) Addition of whole numbers, deci- 
mals, and fractions (CTB/McGraw-Hill, 1986), 

The Concepts and Applications Test included 55 items 
grouped by two factors. The first factor. Category Objective 
(CO), has six levels, ( I ) Numeration, (2) Number Sentences, 
(3) Number Theory, (4) Problem Solving, (5) Measurement, 
and (6) Geometry. The second factor. Thinking Skill (TS), 
has three levels, ( 1 ) Recall and recognition, (2) Inference, 
and (3) Evaluation. 

The IRT analysis included the calculation of (a) data fit 
statistics, (b) item and lest characteristics, (c) students’ abil- 
ity scores, and (d) descriptive statistics for lest scores of 
students with different abilities. The computer programs 
RASCAL (Assessment Systems Corpora; ‘on, 1995a) and 
XCALIBRE (Assessment Systems Corporation, 1995b)were 
used for the IRT analysis, while SPSS (SPSS Inc., 1997) 
and MicroFACT (Waller, 1995) were used for the statistical 
analysis. 

A two-way unbalanced ANOVA was conducted for the 
Concepts and Applications Test with two fixed factors, CO 
and TS. with the dependent variable being the IRT diffi- 
culty of the items. li was performed through the SPSS pro- 
cedure MANOVA/METHOD = SEQUENTIAL. Of special 
interest was the interaction between the two factors in order 
to sec if the difference between the average item difficulties 
of different category objectives varied across the three think- 
ing skill levels. 

To answer the research question related lo the predic- 
tion of students' abilities on CAT-M scores, a regression 
analysis was conducted with the independent variable being 
the lest score and the dependent variable being the ability 
score. The ability scores of all 4135 students were calcu- 
lated XCALIBRE. 

General izabilily theory study (G-study) and related de- 
cision study (D-sludy) were conducted for the CAT-M tests 
by the use of the GENOVA program (Crick and Brennan, 
1983). For the Compulation Test, students (S) were the ob- 
ject of measurement and items (1 ) represented a random facet 
nested within the fixed facet Category Objective (CO). Thus, 
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the appropriate G-study design in this case was the partially 
nested design S x (I:CO) (see. e.g.» Shavelson and Webb, 

1 99 1 , p. 75). With the Concepts and Applications Test, a G- 
study was conducted for the partially nested design S x (I:TS), 
with items nested within the fixed facet Thinking Skill (TS). 

Related D-studies were conducted with both the S x 
(I:CO) and S x (I:TS) designs for the estimation of the GT 
coefficients Ep^ and The generalizability coefficient, 
Ep^, is analogous to the reliability coefficients in classical 
test theoiy. It is suitable for decisions about the relative stand- 
ing of students on the test scale. The index of dependabil- 
ity, introduced by Brennan and Kane (1977) as a 
generalizability index for absolute decisions, is suitable for 
criterion-referenced analysis and decisions (see, e.g., 
Shavelson and Webb, 1991, pp. 83-97). 

Results 

The IRT assumption about unidimensionality of the data 
was tested using MicroFACT (Waller, 1995), which performs 
the iterated principal factor analysis on tetrachoric correla- 
tions for binary response data. The results indicated the pres- 
ence of a dominant factor underlying the students’ 
performance on each test. For the Computation Test, 2>6J2% 
of the total variance was explained by the first factor versus 
1.54 % explained by the second factor. For the Concepts 
and Applications Test, this ratio was 42.46 % versus 0.489't 
in favor of the first (dominant) factor. 

The results of the IRT analysis showed that the one- 
parameter IRT (Rasch) model did not fit the CAT-M data. 
The RASCAL fit statistic indicated misfit of 44 items 
from the Computation Test and 45 items from the Concepts 
and Applications Test, with values of those items exceed- 

ing the critical value. v“(19)= 30. 14, at the level of 'signifi- 
cance a= .05. 

For data fit of the 2- or 3-paramcier IRT models, 
XCALIBRE reported a standardized residual statistic for 
each item. This statistic is normally distributed and value.s 
in excess of 2.0 indicate misfit with a type I error rate of 
0.05. The results showed that the data did not fit the 2-pa- 
rameter IRT model. Standardized residuals in excess of 2.0 
for 8 items from the Concepts and Applications Test and 20 
items from the Computation Test were found. For each test, 
the data fit the 3-parameter IRT model because none of the 
standardized residuals exceeded 2.0. 

The internal consistency reliability of each test wa,s 
found to be 0.90. The information curves of the two tests 
are given in Figure 1. The average amount of information 
provided by the Computation Test was found to be 9.3 1 ver- 
sus 7.39 provided by the Concepts and Applications Test. 
Thus, for the local population of seventh-graders, the Com- 
putation Test provided more accurate estimates of students’ 
abilities as compared to the Concepts and Applications Test 
(see, e.g., Allen and Yen. 1979, pp. 262-267). Thi.^^ is e.spc- 
cially tfue for students with ability scores between 0.0 and 



Table 1 

Item Parameter Estimates for the Computation Test 



ParanxMcr Parayneler 



hem 


a 


b 


c 


PC 


Item 


a 


b 


c 


PC 


1 


.43 


-2.55 


.14 


87 


26 


.43 


-1.37 


.14 


75 


2 


.65 


-2. II 


,14 


89 


27 


1.45 


.80 


.20 


42 


3 


.46 


-2.00 


.14 


94 


28 


.37 


.44 


.17 


54 


4 


.77 


.07 


.15 


56 


29 


1,77 


137 


.12 


23 


5 


1.64 


.56 


.17 


45 


30 


1.96 


1.14 


.09 


23 


6 


.67 


-.90 


.13 


73 


31 


.75 


-1.36 


.13 


81 


7 


.54 


-.37 


.13 


63 


32 


1.00 


-1.13 


.12 


81 


8 


.74 


-.53 


.14 


68 


33 


.76 


-.66 


-11 


69 


9 


.95 


.28 


.13 


50 


34 


.95 


.58 


.12 


70 


10 


.94 


.35 


.14 


50 


35 


.89 


.,34 


.13 


65 


11 


.53 


-241 


.14 


88 


36 


.86 


-1.26 


.13 


82 


12 


1.65 


.45 


.14 


46 


37 


,87 


•1.57 


.14 


86 


13 


{.76 


.80 


.10 


33 


38 


.97 


-.79 


.13 


75 


14 


1.86 


.42 


.13 


45 


39 


.93 


-.29 


.13 


64 


15 


1.83 


.67 


.11 


37 


40 


1.07 


1.62 


.13 


23 


16 


.67 


-1.52 


,13 


82 


41 


2.11 


1.11 


.13 


28 


17 


.62 


-1.80 


.13 


85 


42 


2.31 


1,20 


.17 


30 


18 


.78 


-1.34 


.13 


82 


43 


1.81 


1.28 


.17 


28 


19 


.79 


-U3 


.13 


79 


44 


2.16 


1.30 


.12 


23 


20 


.71 


-.42 


.12 


65 


45 


1.48 


1.12 


.19 


34 


21 


.47 


-2.61 


.14 


88 


46 


.83 


2.44 


.16 


22 


22 


.66 


-1.17 


.14 


78 


47 


.84 


1.49 


.12 


27 


23 


.71 


-.61 


.14 


69 


48 


.34 


-.09 


.15 


59 


24 


.91 


.49 


.16 


48 


49 


.93 


1.80 


.16 


26 


25 


.78 


.39 


.15 


50 


50 


1.09 


2.5! 


.09 


11 



Note: Used was the 3-parameter IRT model, with a = discrimi- 



nation parameter, h = difficulty parameter, and c = “guessing” 



Paramcicr ParameJer 



Item 


a 


b 


c 


PC 


Item 


a 


b 


c 


PC 


1 


.68 


-3.00 


18 


97 


29 


.91 


-.94 


.15 


77 


2 


.58 


•2.32 


.17 


89 


30 


.72 


- 18 


.18 


63 


3 


.83 


-2.50 


.17 


95 


31 


.70 


-.18 


.19 


63 


4 


.93 


-.41 


.18 


68 


32 


.87 


.10 


.16 


56 


5 


.76 


-1.70 


.18 


87 


33 


.89 


.23 


.17 


54 


6 


.83 


1.81 


.17 


89 


34 


.46 


.78 


.19 


49 


7 


.70 


-2.01 


.17 


89 


35 


.97 


-.19 


-16 


62 


8 


76 


-1.51 


,18 


85 


36 


1.26 


1.09 


.18 


35 


9 


.51 


-i.88 


.18 


84 


37 


,93 


-.54 


.17 


70 


10 


.61 


-.97 


.18 


75 


38 


.99 


.64 


.18 


45 


11 


.54 


-.79 


-18 


7! 


39 


1.02 


-.5) 


.16 


70 


12 


.65 


-.60 


.18 


70 


40 


.58 


.10 


.17 


57 


13 


.76 


-1.39 


.18 


83 


41 


.73 


.67 


.18 


47 


14 


.67 


-1.38 


.17 


82 


42 


.77 


1.03 


.17 


78 


15 


.74 


-.35 


.18 


66 


43 


.51 


1.44 


.17 


79 


16 


.70 


-l.IO 


.18 


78 


44 


.81 


-.16 


.16 


61 


17 


.56 


-.72 


.17 


70 


45 


.86 


.69 


.21 


47 


18 


.80 


-.95 


.16 


76 


46 


1.49 


.73 


.14 


38 


19 


,33 


.99 


.21 


51 


47 


.90 


.62 


.16 


45 


20 


1.1.3 


-.58 


.18 


73 


48 


1.20 


.91 


.20 


40 


21 


1.00 


-.79 


.18 


76 


49 


.86 


.56 


.14 


45 


22 


.64 


-.24 


.17 


63 


50 


.88 


1.61 


.15 


27 


23 


,55 


.33 


.19 


54 


51 


.99 


.28 


.17 


52 


24 


.56 


.13 


.20 


58 


52 


1.04 


2.17 


.13 


19 


25 


62 


.42 


18 


52 


53 


.88 


1.15 


.16 


35 


26 


.83 


-.40 


.16 


67 


54 


1.05 


1.64 


.17 


28 


27 


.79 


-.74 


18 


73 


55 


1.20 


2.05 


.12 


17 


28 


94 


-1 52 


,17 


R7 
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2.0 on the logit scale, i.e. students above the average and 
below the top on the ability range of the target population. 
Beyond this interval, botli tests do not work particularly well. 

Table 1 provides estimates of (discrimination param- 
eter), b (difficulty parameter), and c (“guessing parameter”) 
for the Computation Test. The table also shows the percent 
of correct answers (PC) for each item, based on 4135 stu- 
dents. The item difficulties were spread without any big gaps 
within the logit interval (-2.61 to 2.51). The item discrimi- 
nation power varied within the relatively large interval (0.37 
to 2.31). The “guessing” parameter, c, was quite small in 
magnitude and variability. This indicates that, for each item, 
there is small probability for students with low ability to 
answer the item correctly. The same pattern of findings was 
observed for the item parameter estimates of the Concepts 
and Applications Test (see Tabic 2). 

Table 3 



Test Score Means and Standard Deviations by Eight Abilit}' 
Levels of the Studen^ 



Computation Test 






Concepts and Applications Test 


Ability Interval 


M 


SD 


Ability Interval 


M 


SD 


Ft fo ' To 


From - To 


Below P, (-2.10) 


11.39 


3.25 


Below Pj(-1.87) 


14.81 


3.95 


P 5 ' P,o(-f-49) 


15.75 


2.35 


P 5 • P,o(-T34) 


20.09 


2.17 


Pi. ■ p«(-«) 


19.65 


2.42 


P„ ■ P„(-.67) 


25.22 


2.19 


P„ - P„(.08) 


25.27 


2.24 


py - Pjo(.02! 


31.59 


2.30 


P« - P75(^77) 


31.13 


2.35 


p» - P73(-70) 


38.39 


2.08 


P„ - P„(1.33) 


37,50 


2.29 


py - P«(l.41) 


44.39 


1.81 


P« - P„(1.64) 


42.15 


1.55 


P„ - P„(1.83) 


48.43 


.92 


Above 


45.54 


1.75 


Above P^j 


51.51 


1.27 



Note: Given in parentheses are the values of the percentiles 
Pj, P,y, ..., Py^, on the ability scale (in logits). 



Table 4 



Generalizability Study of the S x (f:CO) Design for the 
Computation Test and theS x(l:TS) Design for the Concepts 
and Applications Test 



Source 

Virimion 


Viriance 

Componaii 


Computation Te«( 


Concept! and Application! Teil 


Eatimatcd 

VaritAoe 

Component 


Perceniife 

ofToUl 

Variance 


Eiti mated 
Virianct 
Compoi^l 


Petcemace 
Of Total 
Variance 


Srudenu (5) 


<Ji 


.0290 


14 


.0219 


9 


lunu (I) 




.028S 


14 


.0624 


26 


S»a-CO),ff 


®£3C5,i 


.1491 


72 






s%(yn).v^ 


o’lKtWM 






.1530 


65 



* For the Computalion Test , with Category Objective (cO) lixcBlaccl 
For the Concepts and Applications Test, with Thinking Skill (TS) fixed 
facet. 
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Table 3 shows means and standard deviations of CAT- 
M scores for students at eight ability levels. Boundaries of 
the ability intervals are the percentiles P^, P 25 , P,^, 

Py,,, and on the ability scale (in logits). 

Table 4 shows results from the G-studies conducted for 
the Computation Test, with the S x (I:CO) design, and for the 
Concepts and Applications Test, v/ith the S x (I:TS) design. 
With each of the two designs including a fixed facet, the vari- 
ance due to interaction between subjects and items is insepa- 
rable from the variance due to random error in each of the 
variance components should be 

noted, however, that the “guessing” part of the random error 
variance was relatively small (see the c-values in Tables 1 
and 2). For the Computalion Test, the variance component 
^^counted for the largest part of the total variance, 
72% . Hence, the relative standing of students on the com- 
putation scale changes a great deal across items. This was 
also true for the Concepts and Applications Test where the 
variance component also explained the largest part, 

65%, of the total variance. Table 5 shows D-study results about 
relations between number of items and reliability coefficients 
Ep^ and (j). For relative decisions with the Computation Test, 
for example, a reliability of .90 or above (Ep^ ^ ,90) requires 
at least six items within each category objective of the lest. 
Similarly, for absolute decisions with the Concepts and Ap- 
plications Test, a reliability of .90 or above 1 .90) requires 
at least 30 items per thinking skill level of the test. 

Tabic 6 shows results from the 6 x 3 two-way ANOVA, 
using the item difficulty as the dependent variable and the fixed 
factors CO and TS of the Concepts and Applications Test as 
independent variables, Tlie non-significance of the main effects, 
CO(F(5.39) = 2.06, p = .092) and TS(F(2, 39) = 1 .49. p = .237), 
indicates that the average item difficulty is the same across all 
category objectives and, separately, across all thinking skill lev- 
els. The significance of the interaction between the two factors, 
CO X TS(F(6.39) = 2.62, p = .03!), shows that the difference 
between the average item difficulties of the eategory objec- 
tives varies across the thinking skill levels of the lest. 

Table 5 

Decision Study of the Sx (I:CO) Design for the Computation 
Test and the S x (I:TS) Design for the Concepts and 
Applications Test 



Computation Test 


Concepts and Applications Test 


Number 
of Items 


Ep’ 


0 


Number 
of Items 


Ep* 


<I> 


1 


.661 


.620 


6 


.720 


.646 


2 


.796 


.766 


10 


.811 


.753 


3 


.854 


.830 


15 


,866 


.821 


4 


.886 


.867 


20 


.896 


.859 


5 


.907 


.891 


25 


.915 


.884 


6 


,921 


.907 


30 


,928 


.901 


7 


.932 


.919 


35 


.938 


.914 


8 


.940 


.929 


40 


.945 


.924 


9 


.946 


.936 


45 


.951 


.932 


10 


.951 


.942 


50 


.955 


.938 
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Table 6 

Unbalanced 6 x .? ( CO x IS) ANOVA design with Dependant 
Variable the Item Difficulty for the Concepts and Applications 
Test 



Source 


SS* 


df 


MS 


F 




Model 


29.34 


13 


2.26 


2.23 


.027 


Category Objective (CO) 


10.41 


5 


2.08 


2.06 


.092 


Thinking Skill (TS) 


3.02 


2 


1.51 


1.49 


.237 


COxTS 


15.91 


6 


2.65 


2.62 


.031 


Within + Residual 


39.47 


39 


l.Oi 






Total 


68.82 


52 


1.32 







• SEQUENTIAL Sums of Squares Source via SPSS (Windows, v. 6.1). 



Regression analysis was conducted in an attempt to find 
a simple model for predicting students’ abilities on CAT-M 
scores. Students with ability scores beyond the interval 
bounded by ±3.0 on the logit sealc, representing about \9c 
of the 4135 students for each CAT-M test, were excluded 
from the regression analysis in order to avoid the “outliers” 
effect. Figure 2 represents an edited SPSS output from the 
simple linear regression analysis conducted for the Compu- 
tation Test. The Multiple R of 0.97 indicates an extremely 
high positive correlation between observed and predicted 
ability scores of the students. Also, R“ = 0.94 shows that 
94% of the differences in the ability scores of the students 
are explained by differences irt their test scores. The regres- 
sion equation in Figure 2 provides simple and significant 
prediction of the abilities on test scores. Its graphical repre- 
sentation is given in Figure 3. Almost identical regression 
results wore found for the Concepts and Applications Test 
(sec Figure 4). With this test, 97% of the students' ability 
variance was explained by the lest score variance and, again, 
the simple linear regression provided highly significant pre- 
diction of the abilities on test scores (see, also. Figure 5). 



COKPttTATION TZST 

Depcr.d«r.t variable: ABILITY 
Multiple n 96770 

R Struara .91Cil 

Ad;juctod R Sejoatre .S1612 

Standard Error .27260 

Analyiis of Variance: 

DF Sum of Squtrea Kaan Souaro 

Rcoreasjon 1 4471 8224 4471.82237 

Rasiduals 4085 .303 5497 .07431 

F « 60179.44220 Prob > F - .0000 

Variahlua in th« Equation 



Varlablo 


Par&.T.cter 


Standard 


T Cor HO: 






CstirtatQ 


Error 


Porajoacar^O 


Prob >■ 1t( 


TEST score 


.119996 


.OC0489 


243.315 


.0000 


constant 


3.C14913 


.014586 


-234.118 


.0000 


Rocr«aalon aquation 


; ABILITY 


•> (.110) (TEST 


•COM) - 3. 


419 



Figure 2. Edited SPSS output from the simple linear 
regression of ability scores on test scores for the 
Compulation Test. 
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Discussion 

Along with the standard information about CAT-M re- 
sults, provided to local educational analysts, there arc addi- 
tional findings that should be taken into account for the target 
population of scvenlh’-gradcrs. In the context of the research 
questions in this study, several findings are important. 



First, the Rasch and 2-paramctcr IRT models did not fit 
the data for the CAT-M with the target population. This find- 
ing suggests that the items differed in discriminating sev- 
enth-graders with different ability scores and that there were 
"guessing" effects, although they were found to be relatively 
small . The CAT-M data did fit the 3-paramcier IRT model 
for the target populaiitm. 




Ability (logits) 

Figure 1. Test information curves for the Computation and 
Concepts and Applicatmns Tests. 



Tcsl Sc 1)1 c 

Figure 3. Simple linear regression of ability scores on test 
scores for the Compuiatitm Test. 
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CONCaPTS AND APPLICATIOHS TKS7 
D«p«rul*mt v»rlahl*: ABILITY 

Hultlpla R .9«68» 

R Squat* .97395 

AdjuBtad R Squ*r* .97395 ’ 

Standard Error .16665 

AnalyaiB of Variance: \ 

DP Sun of Squaraa H«an Square 

Reqrcsilon 1 <111,3600 <111.36000 

B*»idualB 3959 109.9i7< .03777 

F - U8038. 75497 PROS > P - .0000 j 







ks In tVia 


Equation 




Variabl* 


Parameter 


Standard 


T tor KO; 








Error 


Parafiiot«r-Q 


Prob > iTl 


TEST SCORE 


.110919 


.000268 


304 ,750 


.0000 


Constanc 


-3,636017 


.010393 


-369 007 


. OOOO 


F«3r«9fiun *quatiqn: abilitt 


- (.1111 (TB3T ccowei - 


3.036 



Figure 4. Edited SPSS output from the simple linear 
regression of ability scores on test scores for the Concepts 
ans Applications Test. 

Second, the Computation Test provided more informa- 
tion and, hence, more accurate estimates of students' abili- 
ties than the Concepts and Applications Test, within the 
range from 0.0 to 2.0 on the logit ability scale. Beyond this 
interval (i.e., for students with ability below the average 
and for high ability students) neither test worked particu- 
larly well, The results in Table 3 show how students at eight 
different ability levels performed on the CAT-M. 

Third, for the Concepts and Applications Test, the dif- 
ference between the average difficulty of items from differ- 
ent category objectives varied a great deal across the thinking 
skill levels. Fourth, the G-study results show that the rela- 
tive standing of seventh-graders on the CAT-M scale 
changed a great deal across different items of the test. Fifth, 



4-» 




TeM Sci>ic 

Figure 5. Simple linear regression of ability score.s on lest 
scores for the Concepts and Applications Test. 



the D-sludy results provided information about the number 
of items required to obtain desired reliabilities for both rela- 
tive and absolute (criterion-related) decisions. Sixth, the re- 
gression analysis provided a simple and highly significant 
model for the prediction of students' abilities on CAT-M 
scores. 

In conclusion, reports and interpretations of results of 
local sludeni populations on nationally standardized math- 
ematics arc commonly based on descriptive statistics of test 
items and student total scores. The analysis illustrated in 
this article may help local educators and lest analyst.? in in- 
terpreting lest results by taking into account the ability lev- 
els of the students and the interaction between test factors 
such as item difficulty, category objectives, and thinking lev- 
els. In general, it provides valuable feedback for making 
informed decisions about teaching mathematics within lo- 
cal educational sellings. Future research in this area will focus 
on relationships between psychometric and cognitive char- 
acteristics of the items. Also, one can apply the mullimethod 
approach in the analysis of results from science, language, 
and other standardized tests ad minis 'Cred to students repre- 
senting large local populations. 
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Book Review 



Conducting Survey Research in the Social Sciences 

John M. Linacre 
University of Chicago 



Newman, Isadora & McNeil, Keith. (1998) Con- 
ducting Survey Research in the Social Sciences. 
Lanham, Maryland: University Press of America. 

Summary 

This books outlines a constructive step-by-step approach 
to survey -research, presented as 23 questions concerning 
issues to be addressed in the formulation, administration and 
reporting of .surveys. Answers to these questions are pre- 
.sciUed as points to be considered and lists of readings. Good, 
practical exemplars are lacking. 

Text 

“The purpose of this text is to present basic concepts 
and general guidelines for those who arc interested in con- 
ducting a survey" our authors state in their Preface. Do they 
succeed in their purpose? 

Tlicre arc numerous components that comprise the sur- 
vey process. To simplify matters, the book presents scenarios 
involving llirec prototypical researchers, a psychologist, an 
administrator and a curriculum evaluator. This is a good ap- 
proach. Would that our authors had walked us step-by-step 
through three actual survey projects to iheirsuccessful comple- 
tion — but no, they never rise to the challenge. Instead, they 
give us platitudes, “Once he (the psychologist) feels comfort- 
able ..." 

In fact, the book seems to regard a survey as an aca- 
demic exercise performed to meet some requirement (such 
as a dissertation), rather than as a serious endeavor to accu- 
mulate knowledge. Graduate students, rest assured; dili- 
gently, no skivishly, Ibihiw the eight steps laid out in this 
book, and your Committee will be impressed! Your sheep- 
skin is ns good as inscribed. But your dissertation will lan- 
guish on the Library shelf along with thousands of others, 
never to be read again. 

Let us, however, imagine that w'c have a serious intent 
to gain useful knowledge. Wc need help and turn to this 
slim volume to provide it. There arc 65 pages of concepts 
and guidelines, and a further 40 pages of examples and ref- 
erence material. The 65 pages arc divided into 8 chapters 
and presented as answers to 23 questions. This makes the 
text a brisk read and information easy to find. 

So what information is provided? Two chapters and 
SIX appendices arc devoted to specifying the research ques- 
tion and writing the survey instrument; three chapters and 2 



appendices to defining the target population, selecting a 
sample and collecting data; one chapter and 4 appendices to 
writing the report; and two chapters and one appendix to 
support resources. This understates the role of resource 
material in this book. Each of the 23 questions, e.g., "Ques- 
tion 14: What survey procedure should I use?”, is provided 
with a supplementary reading list. In the case of Question 
14. the “answer” is Wi pages long and the additional read- 
ing list another page. Indeed to resolve the many issues 
raised in the "answer” the serious researcher will need to 
refer to the reading list. Fortunately, the 23 separate read- 
ing lists are condensed into a V /2 page general reference list 
slipped between the Chapters and the Appendices. One book 
mentioned frequently in the lists is Rossi el al.’s (1983) 
Handbook ofSuivey Research. Plan to have ready access 
to that volumc- 

Where is our book most lacking? "At the present stage 
of development of the survey method, ... question wording 
[is] the Number One problem” (Payne, 1951. p. 4-5). In 
the chapter entitled, “Develop the survey", our authors pro- 
vide three question exemplars: 

(i) “Have you ever had the problem of not being able to 
slop smoking?” 

(ii) “How often have you had the problem of anxiety?” 

(iii) An inlcrvicw question, “Since your hospitalization cov- 
erage doesn't cover any of the problems that wc have 
discussed, how much will you be willing to pay to try to 
solve the problem?” 

Asking convoluted, syntactically and semantically du- 
bious questions such as these is certain to make the respon- 
dents' answers uninlcrprciabic and the results of the survey 
unrcproduciblc. 

Where this hook shines, however, is in its .sparkling 
collection of 27 pithy quotations, sprinkled throughout the 
text. Only 2 or 3 were familiar to me. Though several didn’t 
relate 10 their contexts, all were memorable' 

Is this book worse than other similar works? No. Ls it a 
useful starting point? Yes. “All therefore whatsoever they 
hid you ohserve, that observe and do; hut do not ye after 
their works: for they say, and do not. " (Malt.) 
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The Mid-Western Educational Research Association's 



Annual Meeting 



October 13-16, 1999 




has planned an exciting program of invited speakers, focused workshops, and 
paper presentations intended to generate discussion concerning education and 
educational research as we enter the 21st century. Please join us and. . . 



Look for us on the World Wide Web! 

http://tierlab.Ustu. edu/MWERA 

This WWW site provides conference information, including registration information, hotel 
reservations, information about invited speakers, and abstracts of accepted presentations, along 
with links the to many highlights the City of Chicago offers. 



CO 






Featured Speakers 



Dr. John Sikula 

Dr. John Sikula is in his 22'* year as Education Dean having served at Indiana 
University Northwest, California State University, Long Beach, National University 
in San Diego, and cunently at Ashland University in Ohio. He is past national 
president of the Association of Teacher Educators and was senior editor of 
Macmillan’s Handbook of Research on Teacher Education, Second Edition in 1996. 

“Be an ARC -An American Reconstructioneer of Culture” 

Be an ARC - An American Reconstructioneer of Culture is a presentation resulting from Dean Sikula’s 
work during the mid 1990s compiling and editing 48 chapters for the Second Edition of Macmillan’s 
Handbook of Research on Teacher Education. Dr. Sikula draws from the work of some 200 leading 
educators across the country and beyond as they examine what needs to be done to improve schooling in 
America, 

Dean Sikula makes and defends two declarations: 

1. Improvement in schooling and teacher education in the United States will be successful to the extent 
that educators establish via research and make known to the public and to budget controlling 
authorities the clear relationships which exist between investment in education and productive 
citizenship. 

2. Until educators become more proactive, demanding, political, and willing to serve as American 
Reconstructioneers of Culture (ARCs), our educatio! ii institutions will continue to drift with the tide 
of mediocrity as resources flow to other more visible and vocal areas. 




Dr. Donald R. Cruickshank 



A long-time member of MWERA, Dr. Donald R. Cruickshank retired from The Ohio 
Stale University in 1992. He has remained active pursuing his scholarly and research 
interests in research on teaching, particularly teacher clarity; research on teacher 
education; reflective teaching; the study of teacher problems and their recreation 
using simulations; and most recently, developing a framework for considering the 
question. What makes teachers good? 

This prolific scholar has to his credit, publications such as. The Act of Teaching, The 
Preparation of America 's Teachers, Research That Informs Teachers and Teacher Educators, Reflective 
Teaching, Reflective Teaching: The Preparation of Students of Teaching, and Teaching is Tough. 




^^What Makes Teachers Good?” 

The question, Who is a good teacher? has perplexed us for decades. It is unlikely that we will 
ever achieve consensus on an answer to it any more than we would to questions such as, What is 
good music? or What is a good job? It seems preferable to accept, or at least debate, that there 
are several kinds of good teachers. Consequently, six conceptions of 'What makes teachers 
good’ are presented and developed. 




Special Highlights 



Fireside “Chat” with John Sikula 

Join Dr. Sikula for wine, cheese, and conversation about the condition of 
schooling in America. What is our role in the areas of research, public and 
political activism as we enter the 21^* century? Where do we go from here? 



What Are State Agencies Doing Anyway? 

A panel discussion on the status of educational reform efforts in three 
mid-western states. Topics include educational standards, 
performance-based licensing, performance-based assessment and 
approval of professional programs in higher education, and the 
national and state report cards on teacher preparation. 



Graduate Students - Special Topics 

A series of informal sessions will be provided for the expressed purpose of 
developing knowledge and skills in special interest areas for graduate 
students and new faculty members. Topics may include publish or perish, 
grant writing, and finding and securing that first faculty position. 



Division Meetings with Invited Speakers 

All MWERA Divisions will feature an invited speaker as part of 
the annual Division meetings. 




1999 MWERA Conference 
General Information 



• Workshops will be scheduled throughout the four-day meeting 

• Attendees can choose from a variety of session formats, including: 

^ Paper Presentation (3 -5 papers per session with a Session Chair and 
Session Discussant); 

/ Roundtable Discussion/Poster (for heightened presenter-attendee 
interaction); 

Symposium (focusing on specific topics from a variety of perspectives); 

^ Workshop (longer-tenn focused work on a topic of interest); and 

Alternative Format (with a range of different time lengths and interactive 
activities). 

• Sessions will be organized around themes of 1 1 different division: 

A - Administration and Leadership 

B - Curriculum Studies 

C - Learning and Instruction 

D - Measurement and Research Methodology 

E - Counseling and Development 

F - History and Philosophy 

G - Social Context of Education 

H - School Evaluation and Program Development 

I - Education in the Professions 

J - Post-secondary Education 

K - Teaching and Teacher Education 

The Mid-Western Educational Research Association (MWERA) offers scholars 
and practitioners, researchers and instructors, and educators from all levels and 
perspectives an opportunity to share ideas with others in a supportive environment 
of collaboration. MWERA is the place to hear and discuss the latest in educational 
ideas, and to make new contacts and renew existing acquaintances, in a spirit of 
professional friendship and collegiality! 

We hope you’ll join us! 



The Status of High School Scheduling in Illinois 

Donald G. Hackmann 
Iowa Stale University 

Abstract 

The purposes of this descriptive study were to determine the types of scheduling models being used in 
lliinois high schools, identify scheduling trends, and determine reasons for adapting scheduling 
changes. The principals of Illinois' 635 public high schools were surveyed, and a 100% response rate 
was achieved after two rounds of questionnaires were mailed and telephone surveys were conducted 
of remaining nonrespondents. Nearly three-fourths of Illinois high schools utilize a traditional daily- 
period schedule, hut trends indicate increasing numbers of schools are adopting or considering block- 
of-iime models. Principals implementing hlock-of-time schedules noted a variety of reasons for this 
change, including the following: increasing student electives, improving the qualfy of education, 
implementing varied instructional strategies, increasing time for learning, and improving the build- 



ing climate. 

An issue being debated by many of the nation’s high 
school faculties is the effectiveness of their approaches to 
scheduling the school day. Some teachers may cherish a 
uniform, unchanging, daily teaching routine, while others 
may want instructional creativity they are provided under 
highly dynamic, flexible scheduling approaches. Some 
scheduling models may readily lend themselves to a school ’s 
staffing and grouping needs but may be extremely rigid, 
thereby restricting the most effective instructional u.es of 
time. Other models, while providing instructional flexibility 
for faculty and students, may actually be logistical night- 
mares for administrators who are attempting to efficiently 
schedule large numbers of class offerings. 

Ubben and Hughes ( 1 <597) define the schedule as a “plan 
to bring together people, materials, and curriculum at a des- 
ignated time and place for the purpose of instruction. Its 
basic purpose is to coordinate the requirements laid down 
by previously reached decisions regarding curriculum, in- 
struction, grouping, and staffing” (p. 216). An effective 
schedule provides teachers with the ability to make instruc- 
tional decisions based upon the needs of their students, with- 
out being hampered by baniers such as loo little or too much 
time allocated for instruction or rigid inflexibility. 

In 1994 the National Education Commission on Time 
and Learning reported, "The degree to which today's Ameri- 
can school is controlled by the dynamics of clock and calen- 
dar is surprising” (p. 7). Faced with concerns arising from 
such reports as A Nation at Risk (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, 1984) and Prisoners of Time 
lional Education Commission on Time and Learning, 1994), 
teachers and administrators have gained an increased un- 
derstanding of the connection between effective time usage 
and maximized learning opportunities. There is a renewed 
interest in identifying schedules that effectively facilitate aca- 
demic growth, and many of the nation’s secondary schools 
have adopted or arc actively considering new schedu’ ng 
models. 



Secondary Scheduling Models 

Scheduling approaches for high schools can lake a va- 
riety of foiTHS, depending on the unique needs of each school, 
and can be divided into the following categories: a) daily 
period schedules; b) block schedules, including alternating- 
day models and semester schedules; c) modular/flexible 
scheduling; and d) combination models. Each model is 
briefly described below. 

Daily Period Schedules 

In this scheduling approach, the school day is separated 
into six, seven, eight, or more equal divisions of time, known 
as "periods,” with each period lasting approximately 42-55 
minutes in length. Canady and Rettig (i995b) report that 
the average daily period length is 5 1 minutes. Under a daily 
schedule, students are typically provided 3-5 minutes of lime 
to move from class to class. Frequently, delivery of instruc- 
tion strictly adheres to departmental classifications: for ex- 
ample, language arts concepts arc presented within the 
English curriculum and science concepts are the properly of 
the science department (Hackmann and Valentine, 1998). 
The daily period schedule has been the secondary school 
model of choice for the majority of the 20th century. 

The primary advantage of the daily period schedule is 
that the school routine normally remains unchanging, each 
day throughout the entire school year. This routine facili- 
tates the acclimation of students into the school environ- 
ment, as well as providing for ease of lesson preparation for 
teachers. 

The effectiveness of the daily period schedule has been 
questioned in recent years. Critics assert that the school day 
is excessively fragmented, that students have little time for 
in-depth study of subject matter, and that it is difficult for 
teachers anil students to make connections across subject 
matter lines (Canady and Rettig, 1995a). Additional disad- 
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vantages include the following: 42-55 minute periods rein- 
force ilie use of the lecture method and restrict instructional 
creativity; with students loads of 160 or more and up to five 
preparations daily, teachers find it difficult to personalize 
instruction; and both students and teachers feel the school 
day moves at an extremely hectic pace (O'Neil, 1995). 

Block Schedules 

Block-of-timc schedules divide the school day into 
larger timeframes, providing the opportunity to hold class 
sessions ranging between 85-100 minutes in length, with 
fewer classes meeting each day and correspondingly fewer 
class changes (Cawelti, 1994). Larger blocks of time pro- 
vide flexibility for a variety of learner-centered activities, 
and teachers are encouraged to reduce their reliance on the 
lecture method. The Coalition of Es.scntial Schools (Sizer, 
1986) advances the metaphors of “student as worker” and 
‘'teacher as coach,” noting that students should be actively — 
not passively — involved in the learning process, with teach- 
ers guiding their development instead of primarily engaging 
in direct instruction. 

Although block -oLti me models can vary greatly in for- 
mat, two approaches are most commonly used: the alternat- 
ing-day schedule and the 4x4 semester model. With the 
alternating-day schedule, also called the A/B .schedule, stu- 
dents receive instruction in onc-half of their courses on ai- 
icrnalc days and complete these courses in one academic 
year. Forcxample, a student will enroll in classes 1 -4 and 5- 
8 in an alternating-day arrangement (Hackmann, 1995a). 

Two variations of this model include: a) the six-block 
A/B model, in which students enroll in a total of six classes, 
three each day; and b) the seven-block A/B model, in which 
students enroll in seven classes, clas.ses 1-3 and 4-6 on al- 
ternating days, and the seventh class (usually referred to as 
a “skinny”) on a daily basis. This seventh class u.^ually re- 
tains the formal of the daily period scheduled classes; for 
example, if block classes meet for 90 minutes, the duration 
of the “skinny” is typically 45 minutes. 

In the 4x4 semester plan, students complete four classes 
each semester, for a total of eight courses per year (Edwards, 
1995), One variation is the 3x3 plan, in which students en- 
roll in three blocked classes each semester and one “skinny” 
which meets the entire year, for a total of seven courses. 
Another variation is the trimester model, also called the 
Copcrnican plan (Carroll, 1989), in which students typically 
enrol) in nine blocked classes, three each trimester. 

Advocates of the block formal assert that, in addition to 
providing greater itislruclioral flexibility, block-of-limc 
models promote active student participation in learning, 
improve the quality of teacher- student interaction, reduce 
students’ daily course loads and teachers’ daily leaching 
Iliads, provide increased support for interdisciplinary instruc- 
tion, improve the building climate, and promote in-dcpih 



instruction (Buckman, King, and Ryan, 1995; Hackmann, 
1995a; Wilson, 1995). Schools using block scheduling re- 
port numerous positive student outcomes, including de- 
creased disciplinary referrals and suspensions (Buckman cl 
al„ 1995;Carroll, 1994; Hackmann, ) 99.5a, O’Neill, 1995), 
improved attendance (Buckman el al., 1995; Hackmann, 
1995a), increased Advanced Placement course enrollments 
(Edwards, 1995), increased content mastery (Carroll, 1994), 
and improved grades (Buckman Cl al., 1995; Edwards. 1995; 
Stumpf, 1995). 

There is relatively little literature citing disadvantages 
of block scheduling, but anecdotal data indicate that some 
teachers express concerns over retention of academic con- 
tent over a two-day period (in the case of alternating-day 
models) or an entire year (with semester models), adoles- 
cents’ ability (o maintain attention levels during larger blocks, 
and teachers’ abilities to maintain content coverage (Lind- 
say, 1998). Another disadvantage is the potential need to 
hire additional .staff, since the amount of teacher prepara- 
tion lime frequently increases (Hackmann, 1995b). Some 
schooKs do not have the financial resources to absorb this 
expense. From the students’ perspective, block scheduling 
can be a negative experience when teachers use only the 
lecture method in the classroom, cither because they have 
not trained in new leaching models or they arc unwilling to 
modify their teaching styles. Canady and Rctiig (1995a) note 
that a minimum of five days of staff development are neces- 
sary to provide teachers with effective strategics for teach- 
ing in large blocks of lime; if financial resources are not 
available to support this training, they do not advocate a 
change (o block scheduling. Block-of-iimc models have not 
been implemented in some schools due to teachers’ resis- 
tance to change and concerns over the financial costs of in- 
creased staff and training. 

M odula r/Flexih I e Sch edul in g 

Willi the modular scheduling approach, the school day is 
divided into numerous small “modules” of 1 0, 1 5, or 20 min- 
utes, and classes arc flexibly scheduled according to the num- 
ber of modules deemed necessary for content instruction 
(Trump and Baynham, 1961 ). With this tremendous flexibil- 
ity, courses could be scheduled in a seemingly infinite variety 
of formats: some could meet in daily periods; oihers in alter- 
nating-day blocks; or a course might meet in varying lengths 
of time throughout the year, for example. In both 45- and 90- 
minutc formats, depending on the planned learning activities. 
Modular schedules appeared on the high school scene in the 
laic 1950s and arc generally credited to J. Lloyd Trump, but 
the scheduling approach began to lose popjularity in the early 
1970s and is relatively uncommon today. In its Breaking Ranks 
publication, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP) (1996) recommended that schools de- 
velop llcxiblc scheduling models to pennit varied instructional 
uses of lime. Consequently, it is likely that, in addition to block 
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scheduling, school facuUies may consider modular schedul- 
ing or other methods to provide the flexibility that is lacking 
in traditional scheduling models. 

The primary advantage of highly flexible scheduling 
types is they “avoid the necessity of giving equal lime to 
unequal subjects” (George and Alexander, 1993. p. 371). 
Extended time can be scheduled for core academic classes, 
such as language arts, social studies, niath, and science, and 
elective courses may have time allocalion.s reduced. Flex- 
ible models also provide the ability to adapt the lime alloca- 
tion to the planned learning activity. For example, a lecture 
activity may be scheduled for 30 minutes, while a student 
experiment, cooperative learning aciivit 3 ^ or field trip migin 
be planned fora 120-minulc module. 

Two major di.sadvantagc.s of modular/Hcxiblc schedul- 
ing are apparent. First, classes can meet in a large variety of 
foiTnats, so schedules can conceivably change each week. 
Consequently, developing a master schedule of all courses 
can provide a logistical challenge for adminisiraiors and teach- 
ers, and course conflicts are highly likely to occur. Second, 
the highly llexible course schedules means that student sched- 
ulc.s will also be highly flexible. On given days, students may 
have unsupervised lime modules between classes that could 
vary in length between 15 and 75 minutes. Not all .students 
may use this unscheduled lime for academic learning, which 
could create a supervision problem for the faculty. 

Combination Models 

As high school faculties continue exploring their scheduF 
ing options, some have fashioned approaches that include fea- 
tures of more than one model. Combination models usually fall 
into three arrangements: a) daily period schedule with some 
blocks, b) daily period sclicdulc with interdisciplinary blocks, 
and c) combination allcmaiing day/daily period schedules. 

Daily period schedules with some blocks are, for all 
practical purposc.s, a traditional daily schedule with a small 
number of double-period blocked classes contained within. 
Occasionally teachers of laboratory classes, such as biology 
or chemi.stry, or college-level Advanced Placement classes 
may request that their courses have additional lime sclicd- 
ulcd to allow for experiments or an increased amount of 
academic content. 

Daily period schedules with interdisciplinary blocks 
allow teachers to work as an interdisciplinary team, usually 
at the freshman level (Hackmann and Waters, 1998). The 
NASSP( 1996) recommends that high school faculties should 
integrate the curriculum “to the extent possible” so llial stu- 
dents can make connections between the disciplines (p. 11). 
Building upon the interdisciplinary teaming concept long 
advocated by middle school educators (George and 
Alexander, 1993), some schools schedule the freshman sub- 
jects of language arts, .social studies, mathematics, and .sci- 
ence in one large interdisciplinary block, empowering ilicsc 



shared teachers to divide their block into any appropriate 
timeframes for instructing their classes. The remaining 
courses are scheduled in a daily period formal. 

Combination allcmaiing day/daily period schedules include 
features of both models in (he weekly schedule. For example, 
an eight-class scheduling model might be configured with four 
90-minulc classes on Wednesdays (periods 1 -4) and Tliursdays 
(periods 5-8), but schedule all eight classes in a daily period 
fonual on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays. 

The perceived advantage of combination models is they 
allow faculties to select the best feiUujcs c each scheduling 
option: they pcmiil occasional larger blocks of time for instruc- 
tional creativity, provide for variety within the school day, and 
permit a degree of flexibility not available in the more rigid 
approaches. One disadvantage is that a combination model may 
he selected as a compromise stance between two competing 
models identified by two factions within a faculty and, as such, 
may actually not fully satisfy the needs of any teachers. 

A nationwide survey of 3,380 high schools (Cawclti, 
1994) disclosed that 23% of responding schools were either 
fully or partially utilizing block scheduling in 1994, and 
another 15.4% planned to implement this scheduling ap- 
proach the following year. Cawelli's research results predict 
that at least 389f of the nation's high schools — if not more — 
should now be utilizing alternatives l. the traditional daily 
schedule. Rettig and Canady ( 1996) estimated i.hat more than 
50% should either be using or considering some form of 
block sclioduiing during the 1996-1997 school year. 

This article describes a descriptive study conducted to 
dcicrininc the scheduling options being implemented in the 
stale of Illinois. The .study addressed the following research 
questions: a) What types of scheduling models arc employed 
in Illinois public high schools, and with vvhal degree of fre- 
quency? b) What trends arc occurring with respect to the 
various scheduling types? and c) What reasons do princi- 
pals provide for adopting, or choosing not to adopt, changes 
in their scheduling models? 

Method and Procedure,s 

In January 1 997 principals of the 635 public high schools 
in the stale of Illinois were mailed questionnaires in an ef- 
fort [o determine the .scheduling models presently being used 
within the stale and to examine .scheduling trends. A cover 
letter was included with the questionnaire, outlining the re- 
search questions and requesting participation in the study. 
The questionnaire consisted of 42 short-answer and open- 
ended questions and was divided into three sections. The 
first section, consisting of eight questions, queried such 
.school data as number of faculty, percentage of students re- 
ceiving free lunches, number of Advanced Placement 
courses, and the scheduling of interdisciplinary teaming 
within the .school, In the second section, containing 16 ques- 
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tions, respondents were asked to describe in detail their 
scheduling models being used in the 1996-1997 academic 
year, including the number and length of classes, starting 
and ending times, and use of advisory periods. The princi- 
pals were also asked the year they implemented their sched- 
uling model, if they intended to change models within the 
next year, and if they had a plan to evaluate the effective- 
ness of their current schedule. The third section, consisting 
of 18 questions, was completed by respondents whose 
schools had implemented new scheduling models in 1992- 
1 993 or later, or planned to implement a new schedule in the 
1997-1998 academic year. In addition to describing their 
new scheduling models in detai*, respondents were also asked 
to explain their reasons for adopting new models, explain 
the activities in which their faculties engaged during the 
change process, and to note the involvement and influence 
various groups had in the decision to make the scheduling 
change. Finally, all respondents were given an opportunity 
to share any additional comments concerning their school's 
scheduling issues. Usable responses were received from 2 1 0 
principals, for a 33.1% response rate. 

In April 1997 a cover letter and shortened question- 
naire were mailed to non-respondents. The survey v/as short- 
ened to five questions in an effort to reduce the amount of 
time required for completion and to improve the response 
rate. The short questionnaire asked principal.s to describe 
their current schedule and year of implcmcntaiior., note if 
they intended to adopt a new schedule in the 1997-1998 
school year, and to describe the new schedule. Principals 
were also asked to provide any additional comments con- 
cerning their schedules. An additional 292 surveys were re- 
turned, for a combined total of 402 responses (63.3%). 

In May 1997 telephone interviews were conducted with 
administrators of the remaining 133 schools; they were asked 
the five questions contained in the shorted survey. Finally, 10 
telephone interviews were conducted in August 1997 to obtain 
infonnation from schools that had not yet selected their sched- 
uling model for the 1997-1998 academic year. As a result of 
these four data collection waves, responses were obtained from 
a total of 635 schools (100.0%), and the data reported encom- 
passes the entire population of Illinois public high schools. 

A two-phase data analysis procedure was undertaken 
after all data were collected. Responses to Questions 1-4 
(current scheduling model, year of implementation, intern 
to adopt a new model, and description of 1997-1998 sched- 
ule) were entered into the computer data file, Microsoft Excel 
97. Descriptive statistics including central tendency mea- 
sures, totals, and response proportions were calculated for 
each of these items, Data for the open-ended questions, which 
related to adoption or rejection of scheduling approaches, 
were examined separately by the researcher, who subse- 
quently developed a coding strategy based on thematic simi- 
larities among responses. Occurrence of coded passages were 



summed across cases to convey proportional representation 
of the themes among respondents. 

Results 

Scheduling Models Employed in Illinois 

Respondents provided data concerning the scheduling 
models used during the current year ( 1996-1997) and noted 
the models their schools would utilize for the following year 
(1997-1998). Data arc, therefore, reported for both of these 
academic years. 

Illinois principals reported that their high schools have 
adopted a variety of approaches to configuring the instruc- 
tional day, but over 94% of schools utilize either daily pe- 
riod or block schedules. In 1997-1998 the three most 
commonly used scheduling configurations used in Illinois 
high schools, by order of preference, were the seven-period 
daily (209 schools; 32.9%), eight-period daily ( 1 88; 29.6%), 
and eight-block alternating-day schedule (108; 17.0%). A 
few schools (25 in 1996-1997, 33 in 1997-1998) are using 
modular schedules or daily period models that contain some 
larger blocks. Some schools have implemented interdi^iCi- 
plinary blocks for freshman students (9 in 1996-1997, 13 in 
1997-1998) that were recommended in Breaking Ranks 
(NASSP, 1996). Table I categorizes the models used during 
the 1996-1997 and 1997-1998 academic years into various 
fonns of daily period schedules, alternating-day models, 
semester block plans, modular/flexible models, and daily 
schedules that include block formats. 

Table 2 indicates that, when grouped by scheduling type, 
daily schedules were the preferred model in Illinois but de- 
creased somewhat over the two years. In 1996-1997, 497 of 
635 schools (78.3%) used daily period scheduling, and 462 



Tabic 1 

Scheduling in Illinois Public High Schools 



SchecluUjig M»dt] 


Number of 
SchooU 
(PcrccBUie3 


" mAm 

Number of 
Schooli 
(Perceatace) 


S»*-pcriod daily 


47 


(7.4%) 


42 


(6.6%) 


Seven-period daily 


235 


(37.0%) 


209 


(32.9%) 


Eight-period daily 


190 


(29.9%) 


1*8 


(29.6%) 


Nine-period daily 


21 


(3.3%) 


21 


(3.3%) 


Ten-period daily 


4 


(0.6%) 


2 


(0.3%) 


Six-block altemalinR day 


4 


(0.6%) 


4 


(0.6%) 


Seven-block altcmaluig 


1 (0.2%) 


1 (0.2%) 1 


Eight-block alleinating 


94 


(14.*%) 


108 


(17.0%) 1 


3x3 semester block 


I (0,2%) 


I (0.2%) 1 


^ X 4 semester block 


8 


(1.3%) 


17 


(2.7%) 


Combination alternating day blocks/daily period 


5 


(0.8%) 


9 


(1.4%) 


Modufar/flexible schcduJc 


10 


(1,6%) 


11 


(1.7%) 


Daily schedule with some blocks 


6 


(0.9%) 


9 


(1.4%) 


Daily schedule witli frcshman/intcrdisciplinary 
blocks 


9 


(1,4K) 


n 


(2.0%) 


TOTAL 


6.35 


(100.0%) 


635 (100.0%) 
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Table 2 

Scheduling Totals in Illinois Public High Schools, by Model 



Schtdalimi; Model 


199<>-1997 

Nauberof 

Schocli 

(Perctnttie) 


1997-1998 

Nunberof 

Schoob 

rPerceauce) 


Daily period schedule 


497 


(78.3%) 


462 (72.8%) 


Block schedule (predominately) 


113 


(17.8%) 


140 (22.0%) 


Modular/flexible schedule 


10 


(l.W) 


ll (1.7%) 


Daily schedule (predominately) with some 
blocks 


15 


{2A%) 


22 (3.5%) 


TOTAL 


635 


(100.0%) 


635 (100.0%) 



schools (72.8%) in 1997-1998. Block, schedules increased 
slightly over the two academic years. In 1996-1997, 113 
schools (17.8%) used block scheduling, increasing to 140 
schools (22.0%) in 1997-1998. Modular/flexible schedul- 
ing was used in 10 schools (1.6%) in 1996-1997 and 11 
schools (1.7%) the following year. Combination models, 
primarily daily period schedules with some double-period 
blocks, were used in 15 schools (2.4%) in 1996-1997 and 
22 schools (3.5%) the next year. 



Table 3 

Illinois Public High School Scheduling Trends by Year of 
Implementation of New Schedule 





Number 


Petxeat 


Implemented in 1993*1994 


32 


5.0% 


Implemented in 1994-1995 


52 


8.2% 


Implc-mcnted in 1995-1996 


5' 


8.0% 


Implemented in 1996-1997 


55 


8.7% 


Implemented in 19-07-98 


63 


9.9% 


Considering implementation in 1998-99 


119 




18.7% 



Scheduling Trends 

The number of schools annually implementing changes 
in their schedules within the each of the past five years dem- 
onstrated a trend of gradual increase, from 32 schools in the 
1993-1994 academic year to 63 schools in 1997-1998. (See 
Table 3.) This number was greater for the 1998-1999 school 
year: 1 19 principals reported their faculties were consider- 
ing scheduling changes for 1998-1999. Forty-eight of 53 
within this group (90.6%) were considering block-of-time 



scheduling: 19 noted “some form of block schedule,” 11 
indicated an alternating-day model, 10 described 4x4 se- 
mester schedules, six listed combination block/daily mod- 
els, one noted a five-block semester model, and one listed a 
trimester Copernican schedule. 

Reasons for Scheduling Changes 

Principals who had adopted scheduling changes within 
the past five years or who were making changes for the 1997- 
1998 year were asked to respond to an open-ended question 
in which they listed the reasons their faculties chose to make 
schedule changes. This question was included only In the origi- 
nal questionnaire, of which there were 210 respondents. Prin- 
cipals in 7 1 of the 2 1 0 schools (33.8%) indicated they had or 
were making scheduling changes. Several respondents pro- 
vided multiple responses to this question. Responses were 
separated by type of schedule implemented (block or daily 
period), tallied, and then categorized into appropriate group- 
ings. Fifty-nine schools had adopted or were adopting block 
scheduling models, and 51 provided responses to the ques- 
tion. Each of these schools had switched from a daily period 
schedule. Twelve schools had switched from one daily period 
schedule to another (for example, moving from seven periods 
to eight periods), and six provided responses to the question. 

As noted in Table 4, the schools adopting block sched- 
uling formats listed numerous reasons for this change, in- 
cluding the following: providing course flexibility for 
students (24 responses), improving the quality of the stu- 
dents' educational experiences (22), improving instructional 
strategies (20), providing increased time for learning (19), 
and improving the school climate (10), improving the cur- 
riculum (7), meeting staffing needs (7), modeling themselves 



Table ^ 

Reasons for Making Scheduling Changes 



ReasoB 


"5CT" 

Schedule 

(N-.59)_ 


Schedule 
(N - 12) 


Counc Choices (increased student clcctivcs/couracs, 
eliminate studyhalls) 


24 


4 


Quality Education (deeper learning, higher cxpcclalicm, 
improved ichlevcnient, graduation rate, increased 
graduation rcqulrrtneDta, better prepare/mset student 
needs, improve success of middle range or bottom U3) 


22 


0 


Instructional strategies (improved strategics, hands-on, 
innovation, flexibility) 


20 


0 


Time (incTcased time for learning, time on task, time for 
homework, individualized attention, practice) 


19 


2 


School Climafc (improve leachcr/siudcnl relalionships, 
diwiplinc, responsibility, organization, attendance, 
reduce number of daily classes) 


10 


0 


Curriculum (revision, integrated learning, technology, 
changes in assessment practices) 


7 


0 


Staff (utilizitioiVefficiftncy/necds, forced change) 


7 


0 


Success of Others (through visits, conference attendance, 
school consolidatlon/deacUvation) 


6 


0 


Enrollment Growth 


0 


3 


Administrative Decree 


3 


0 


No response 


8 


6 



Note: Totals exceed lOOVr due to multiple responses. 
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after the success of other schools (6), and change resulting 
from an administrative decree of either the principal or su- 
perintendent (3). 

Schools making slight modifications to their daily pe- 
riod models (adding or eliminating a period) indicated three 
reasons: providing course Hexibililv for students (4), re- 
sponding to enrollment growth (3), and providing increas- 
ing time for learning (2), 

Twelve principals of high schools using daily period 
schedules provided additional comments concerning their 
choice of models. Each respondent provided reasons why 
their schools were not adopting block scheduling. These an- 
swers were grouped into the following categories: the fac- 
ulty rejected the block scheduling concept (4 responses), 
the school was unable to hire the additional staff needed for 
a block schedule (3), the faculties were awaiting results con- 
cerning other schools’ experiences with block scheduling 
(2), their daily period schedules were successful (2), there 
was no reason to change ( I ), and the faculty was concerned 
how block scheduling might affect students who transferred 
into or out of the school in mid-ycar ( 1 ). 

Conclusions and Discussion 

This study of Illinois public high school scheduling 
models discloses that nearly three-fourths of the state’s 
schools operated under daily period schedules during the 
1997-1 998 school year. Fewer than 27% were using sched- 
uling models that incorporate block scheduling components; 
this percentage is below the 38% reported in Cawclli's ( 1994) 
survey and Canady and Rettig’s ( 1 995b) projected 50% . This 
finding within the state of Illinois should not be generalized 
to suggest that the national projections of Cawclti and Canady 
and Retlig were overestimated, because other states exceed 
the 50%- mark. For example, in 1995-1996,55.8% of North 
Carolina secondary schools were using block scheduling, 
up from 1.62% in 1992-1993 (Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1997). This study likely indicates that Illinois educa- 
tors arc taking a more cautious approach with the shift to 
block-of-tirne scheduling than educators in other states. 

Approximately 5-10% of Illinois high schools implc- 
meni modifications to their* schedules annually, and trends 
indicate that this percentage will remain conslani in the im- 
mediate future. A small number of schools have adopted 
models incorporating features of both daily period and block 
scheduling. Based upon principals’ responses, it is likely 
that schools will continue to experiment with variations of 
alternating day and semester block models tailored to solv- 
ing perceived pi^oblcms that are unique to individual schools, 

Schools making adjustments to daily period schedules 
(for example, changing from six periods to seven periods) 
stated three reasons for their changes: to increase studcnl 
course choices, respond to enrollment growth, and/or to pro- 



vide increased instructional time. In contrast, school per- 
sonnel adopting block scheduling provided a variety of rea- 
sons, primarily to provide increase student course choices, 
improve the quality of education, improve instructional strat- 
egics, and increase time for learning. 

This study has implications for high school faculties, 
both within the state of Illinois and in other states. The fol- 
lowing recommendations are presented as faculties consider 
changes in their scheduling models; 

Teachers should be directly involved in all discussions 
concerning scheduling modifications. Principals of schools 
rejecting block scheduling consistently noted their faculties 
were not ready to leach in larger timeframes and that they 
were waiting to determine if other schools were successful 
with this approach. Three schools indicated their move to block 
scheduling was a unilateral decision of the superintendent or 
principal, even though the faculties did not support the new 
models. Fullan (1993) notes that change will not be sustained 
and insiiiutionali/.ed without the involvement and buy-in of 
those affected. Therefore, it is likely that teachers will not be 
committed to modifying their instructional strategies when 
the change is forced upon them, and changes in instructional 
practices arc critical for the successful implementation of bk>ck 
scheduling (Canady and Rettig, 1995a). 

Faculties contemplating scheduling models that devi- 
ate significantly from established models should be aware 
of potential prohlcms they may create for transfer students. 
How can students who transfer during the academic year be 
effectively scheduled into schools whose scheduling mod- 
els are dramatically different from their former schools? The 
nation’s schools do not exist in vacuums and, with the high 
mobility rale of our population, problems will occur. Con- 
sider, for example, a student enrolled in four courses in a 
4x4 semester school, who transfers in March to an eighl- 
hlock alternating-day school, or a school with eight daily 
periods. Or, the student cnix)llcd in a school with a seven- 
period daily model who transfers in October to a 3x3-se- 
mcsicr school, or a school with a modular schedule. Can 
school personnel smoothly transition transfer students into 
their schools in a manner that ensures that their academic 
development is not compromised? No solutions are proposed 
here, but it is incumbent upon all high school educators to 
examine this issue in context with any proposed scheduling 
change. In fact, personnel in schools that choose to retain 
their traditional schedules should also discuss this problem, 
because they will .soon be required to accommodate students 
who transfer from nonlraditional scheduling models, if they 
have not already been faced with this issue. 

Faculties should be aware that the selection of schedule 
ing models might effect on student achievement, either posi- 
tively or negatively. Relatively little research has been 
conducted to date on the effects the various scheduling mod- 
els may have on such measures of student achievement as 
standardized lest scores. Advanced Placement lest scores, and 
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college entrance examinations. Although principals noted a 
variety of reasons for changing their scheduling models, only 
a few discussed issues related to student achievement. For 
example, if a scheduling change results in less time for in- 
struction, academic content coverage may decrease and stu- 
dent learning may suffer. Conversely, increased time 
allocations may permit greater depth of content coverage. 
Furthermore, changing the number of class periods may af- 
fect students' ability to enroll in and complete their preferred 
course selections during their high school careers. 
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Time Spent on Higher-Order Tasks 
in Two Teacher-Apprentice Options 

Elizabeth A. Wilkins-Canter 
Audrey T. Edwards 
Eastern Illinois University 

Abstract 

This study investigates the process of assisting a teacher prior to student teaching. Teacher candidates in two 
certification programs kept a log documenting the tasks they did auring their on-site experiences and the time 
spent on eight types of tasks. A one-way analysis for repeated measures showed that, in both programs, 
candidates spent a majority of their time on clerical tasks, despite the value they saw in interpersonal contact. 
A t test for independent measures revealed no significant difference between constant and varied placements 
in time spent on teaching a whole class and on other highly valued tasks. 



Early clinical experiences are a critical component of a 
teacher candidate’s preparation for the capstone field experi- 
ence and for entry into the profession. Since the early 1980s, 
reform movements have generally called for improvement in 
ti'ie quality and quantity of field experiences for teacher candi- 
dates (Berliner, 1985). The Holmes Group (1986) and the 
Carnegie Forum on Education (1986) emphasized the need to 
develop more extensive and better clinical experiences as part 
of teacher preparation programs. More recently, the National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future (1996) released 
a report containing numerous recommendations for redesign- 
ing teacher education with specific emphasis on teacher prepa- 
ration and extended programs of study. Such reform movements 
have impelled legislatures and school boards of education to 
require more school experiences of teacher candidates and have 
promoted the establishment of professional development 
schools (Guyton and McIntyre, 1990). 

It is widely accepted by teacher educators that the quality 
of early field experiences often differs from one candidate to 
another because of length, tasks required during classroom vis- 
its, and type of placement. Thomson, Bcacham, and Misulis 
(1992) found that in traditional programs, longer experiences 
helped teacher candidates develop confidence and self-esteem 
as well as heighten their awareness of the profession. Longer 
field experiences also provide teacher candidates with a better 
understanding of teachers’ actions, curriculum, and student 
behavior. Fullan (1985) reported that by extending field expe- 
riences, teacher candidates were better able to adjust to the rou- 
tines of teaching. The above findings, however, rely on 
self-reports of attitude. 

Despite these positive findings about longer field experi- 
ence programs, some teacher educators have argued that what 
occurs during the field experience is more important than the 
length of the experience (McIntyre, 1983; McIntyre, Byrd, and 
Foxx, 1996;Ziechner, 1980). Research studies taken from tradi- 
tional teacher education programs indicate that teacher candi- 
dates in early field experiences are typically engaged in a very 
limited and narrow range of classroom activities (Feiman-Nemser 
and Buclimann, I986;Hawey, 1986; Killian and McIntyre, 1986; 
Tabachnick, Popkewitz, and Zcichner, 1979-1980). Howey 
(1986) found that “many of the experiences that [teacher candi- 
dates! have in schools lie more in the direction of largely 
unchallenging pedestrian activities than in well-conccived ac- 
tivities where prospective teachers have opportunities to inquire. 



to experiment, and to reflect on the subtleties and complexities 
of the classroom” (p. 174). Would the same be true in longer, 
collaborative field experiences as proposed by reform efforts? 

In addition, several studies of traditional programs have sup- 
ported the placement of teacher candidates in varied settings 
during early field experiences. Garibaldi ( 1992) advocated that 
teacher candidates should be exposed to a variety of students 
and schools as early as their first semester in college; further- 
more, they should be assigned to different schools and dass- 
roomsevery semester of theirprogram. The purpose of increasing 
the number and variety of sites is to provide opportunities to 
investigate, reflect, and solve problems in multiple communities 
rather than in limited contexts (Cinnamond and Zimpher, 1990; 
Sedlak, 1987). 

In all, some researchers indicate that in traditional pro- 
grams, longer field experiences improve candidates’ attitudes 
toward teaching and feelings of competence in the classroom; 
by contrast, others state that even in relatively long placements 
the experience itself is typically low in quality. Still others ad- 
vocate variety of placement. TTie research literature is lacking, 
however, in studies of newer teacher education programs that 
offer very extensive field experiences. In particular, research 
on the new field experiences does not clearly show what tasks 
candidates are doing and whether those tasks vary with length 
or variety of placement. The present study addresses proposed 
changes in amount and kind of early field experience. Specifi- 
cally, this quantitative study tests whether increases in length 
and variety of placement, as p'oposed by reform movements, 
result in better-quality clinical experiences as measured by time 
spent on whole-class teaching and other tasks valued by both 
candidates and cooperating teachers. 

The present research is pan of a longitudinal study that 
has been conducted at a university in the Midwest to assess 
changes brought about by reform. The researchers have been 
studying their university education courses that have a long early 
clinical experience component and are taught on site m three 
schools through a collaborative model. Teacher candidates in 
these courses have reported that, while assisting a teacher in 
the classroom, they complete a variety of tasks ranging from 
photocopying to teaching a class. They ranked teaching a class 
as the most valuable experience, followed by tutoring or assist- 
ing a small group, assisting the class with seat work/lab work, 
grading sludent work, preparing leaching materials (other than 
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photocopying), testing, observing, and copying. Cooperating 
teachers agreed that whole-class teaching and tutoring were the 
most valuable tasks and did not differ significantly in rating the 
other tasks. In addition, constancy of placement, as opposed to 
variety, was associated with greater frequency of teaching a 
whole class, the most highly valued task of those studied. How- 
ever, the study did not measure whether the teaching was done 
for any appreciable length of time. 

Based on the above findings, a second study was conducted 
to leam whether, in these field-based programs, time spent on teach- 
ing a whole class and on other highly valued tasks increased as the 
semester progressed. Tlie researchers also investigated whether 
time allocation was affected by constancy of classroom placement. 
Research suggests that a disproportionate amount of time would 
be spent on tasks that the candidates found low in value but that 
time on highly valued tasks would increase as teacher candidates 
spent more time in the classroom. Despite Garibaldi’s advocacy of 
variety in placement the authors believed that placing a given candi- 
date witli the same public school teacher, rather than shifting teach- 
ers, might result in more time spent on valued tasks. 

Method 

The study was conducted in three schools associated with 
a college of education at a university in the Midwest. In re- 
sponse to calls for reform at both the state and national levels, 
the university has actively engaged in collaborating with public 
schools and implementing extensive field experiences prior to 
student teaching. Like other institutions attempting to move 
away from traditional models of teacher preparation, the uni- 
versity has designed and implemented two programs where in- 
struction and field experience take place concurrently in a 
public-school setting. 

Subjects were forty-nine self-selected teacher candidates, all 
at the junior, senior, or postbaccalaureate level, seeking certifica- 
tion at the secondary level; each chose to take part in one of the 
on-site programs rather than a traditional, campus-based section. 
Randomly assigning the candidates to one of the two programs 
was not possible because university rules allow students a choice. 
However, a prior survey by the authors indicated that students 
were basing their choices primarily on scheduling constraints rather 
than on preferences for cooperating teachers or even knowledge 
of the programs. Thus there was reason to believe that the tv;o 
groups did not differ substantially. 

The first of these two programs was part of a professional 
development school (PDS) where teacher candidates took edu- 
cational psychology and a general instructional methods course 
taught in a block format in either a middle school or high school 
setting. The teacher candidates assisted a cooperating teacher 
in their specially area for one class periodevery day throughout 
the semester; during the subsequent class period, the PDS stu- 
dents met with university faculty to learn theoretical concepts 
to be applied in the classroom. In the second program, each 
student worked with the same cooperating teacher for a six- 
hour block of time in completing assigned instructional mod- 
ules. University faculty and teacher candidates in the 
module-based program met once a week for classroom instruc- 
tion to discuss theory and its application in the classroom. In 
both programs, cooperating teachers were invited to become 
actively involved in teaching information alongside university 
faculty, thereby encouraging collaboration. 
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At the beginning of the semester, university faculty in both 
programs encouraged cooperating teachers to assign whole- 
class teaching and other high-level tasks such as developing an 
evaluation instrument in relationship to a unit or units being 
taught, planning for and leaching a small group of students, or 
assisting a member of the faculty in an extracurricular activity. 

During the spring 1996 semester, the teacher candidates 
kept a “Time and Task Log” documenting the tasks they did 
during their on-site experiences and the time spent on each task 
to the nearest quarter hour. The logs requested data in eight 
main categories: (a) whole-class teaching, (b) tutoring or as- 
sisting a small group, (c) assisting the class with seatwork/lab 
work, (d) grading student work, (e) preparing teaching materi- 
als (other than photocopying), (0 testing, (g) observing, and 
(h) copying. Figure 1 is a representative example of the “Time 
and Task Log.” 

Four statistical analyses were performed on the logs. Within 
the PDS group, the proportion of time spent on each of the 
eight classroom tasks was studied, comparing three time peri- 
ods within a semester to determine whether candidates were 
allowed to do more whole-class teaching and other valued tasks. 

Name School where you assisted 

Week you assisted 

Record the time you spend each day in the following activities. 

Give all time to the nearest % hour. 

CIRCLE APPROPfliATH WEEK number: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
TASKS M T W R F 



Photocopying or collating 












Preparing teaching materials 
(bulletin boards, graphs, models, etc.) 












Grading student work 












Assisting 1 person/smali group 












Assisting class with v/ork (sealwork, etc.) 




1 










Giving tests to class 












Teaching the whole class 


1 










Observing (doing no other tasks at the time) 












Other (specify): 













Figure /. Assisting the teacher; Time and task log 



The mean rating of the eight classroom tasks was also studied 
todclcmiinc whether candidates increasingly engaged in more 
valued tasks as they gained classroom experience. The mean 
ratings were computed as follows: Based on a previous survey 
of tasks that cooperating teachers and teacher candidates value, 
each task had a given rank (teaching a whole class, for example, 
had a rank of I ). For a given task, its rank was multiplied by 
the number of hours each subject spent on that task; that figure 
was then divided by total hours spent on all tasks; next, the 
mean for all subjects was determined. This composite rating 
represents the overall quality of time spent: the lower the num- 
ber, the higher the overall quality. Thus, the mean rank would 
be lower at the end of the semester if candidates increasingly 
pcrfomicd whole-class leaching or other highly-valued tasks. 
For each of the above comparisons, a one-way analysis of vari- 
ance for repeated measures was pcrfomicd to determine sig- 
nificance. 

The PDS group was also compared to the module-based 
group to detcmiine whether constancy of placement (the PDS 
group), as opposed to variety (the module-based group), was 
associated with more time spent on highly-valued tasks. Again, 
die proportion of lime sfient on whole-class leaching and the mean 
rating of the eight classroom tasks was studied. For each of these 
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Table I 

PDS Group: Proportion of Time Spent on Each of Eight Classroom Tasks During Three Time Periods 



Tasks 


1“ third of 
semester 


2"^^ third of 
semester 


3"* third of 
semester 






1. 


Whole-class teaching 


X==.051 


X=.089 . 


X=.087 


f=1.24 


p=.304 


2. 


Assisting small groups 


.091 


.119 


.103 


f=.47 


p=.631 


3. 


Assistino class 


.234 


-113 


.183 


f=4.24 


p=.023 


4. 


Gradin' ^pers 


.125 


.075 


.117 


f=1.44 


p=.252 


5. 


Preps :g teaching materials 


.090 


.104 


.072 


f=.42 


p^.662 


6. 


Giving tests 


.053 


.025 


.065 


f=1.19 


p=.318 


7. 


Observing 


.303 


.456 


.393 


f=3.79 


p=.033 


8. 


Photocopying 


.023 


.019 


,011 


f=1.36 


p=.271 


Table 2 

PDS Group: Mean Rating of Eight Classroom Tasks During Three Time Periods*^ 






1 third of 
semester 


third of 
semester 


3'" third of 
semester 






PDS Program 


X = 4.62 


X = 4.93 


X = 4.71 


f=1.15 


p=.482 



N=17 

**Iower score indicates more of the most valued tasks 



two comparisons, a t test for independent measures was per- 
formed. An alpha level of .05 was used for all statistical tests. 

Results 

Within the PDS group, the proportion of time spent on 
each of the eight classroom tasks was studied. Three time peri- 
ods were compared within the semester to determine whether 
candidates were allowed to do more whole-class teaching and 
other valued tasks as they gained classroom experience. A one- 
way analysis of variance for repeated measures showed no sig- 
nificant differences among the three time periods for most of 
the tasks; however, significant differences were found for “as- 
sisting the class” and “observing.” The proportion of whole- 
class teaching, the most valued task, was uniformly low. 

The mean rating of the eight classroom tasks was also stud- 
ied to determine whether candidates increasingly engaged in more 
valued tasks as they gained classroom experience. A one-way 
analysis of vitriance for repeated measures showed no significant 
differences among the three time periods. The three mean rat- 
ings showed uniformly frequent occurrence oflow- valued tasks. 

The PDS group was also compared to the module-based 
group to determine whether constancy of placement (the PDS 
group), as opposed to variety (the module-based group), was 
associated with a higher proportion of lime spent on highly- val- 
ued tasks. Again studying the proportion of lime spent on whole- 
class leaching and the mean rating of the eight classroom tasks, a 
/ lest for independent measures was performed; no significant 
differences were found between the two groups. The two pro- 
grams were uniformly low in proportion of v>holc-class leach- 
ing, and mean ratings showed unifbmily frequent occurrence of 
low-valued tasks. (See Table 3) 

Discussion 

The findings from this study are of particular interest when 
con.sidcred in relation to reform proposals advocating extended, 



collaborative field experiences. In agreement with previous 
studies of traditional programs, a large percentage of time was 
spent on tasks that the candidates found low in value. This 
finding does not reflect a change toward better-quality field 
experiences; unfortunately, it echoes past research from tradi- 
tional teacher education programs where candidates in early 
field experiences engaged in a very limited and narrow range 
of classroom activities (Howey, 1986; Killian and McIntyre, 
I986;Tabachnick, Popkewiiz, andZeichner, 1979-1980). Al- 
though low- valued tasks are part of teachers’ daily responsi- 
bilities and need to be experienced, the opportunity to involve 
teacher candidates in tasks that are valued more highly would 
seem greater if candidates spent extended periods of time in 
the classroom, as advocated by reform efforts. Would teacher 
candidates, though, spend more of their lime on highly valued 
tasks if given a more extended experience? The findings from 
this study raise some doubt. 

The proportion of time on highly valued tasks did not in- 
crease as the teacher candidates spent more time in the class- 
room. Two concerns arise from this finding. First, teacher 
candidates in the constant placement (the PDS group) did not 
spend a significantly greater proportion of lime on whole-class 
leaching and on other highly valued tasks at the end of the se- 
Table 3 

Comparison Between PDS Group and Module-Based 
Group: Proportion of Time Spent on Wlwle-Class Teac hing 

PDS group Module-based group 

N=17 X=.05 N=32 X=.05 

t=-.12 df=47 p=.905 

Comparison Between PDS Group and Module-Based 

Group: Mean Rating of Eight Classroom Tasks** 

PDS group Module-based group 

N=17 X = 4.62 N=32 X = 4,27 

t=-1.21 df=47 p=.231 

**lovvcr .score indicates more of the most valued tasks 
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mesier than al the beginning. (When comparing the three lime 
periods for each of the eight tasks, the significant differences 
found for “assisting tlie class” and “observing” might indicate 
that as candidates had less opportunity to assist the class, they 
began to observe more,) Second, despite no change in the pro- 
portion of time, the total time that candidates in constant place- 
ments spent in the classroom did, as a rule, provide a high total 
time at valued tasks as well as opportunity to develop confidence 
and awareness of the routines of teaching. However, some of the 
candidates never engaged in the most valued tasks during their 
entire extended experiences. These two issues reinforce the no- 
tion that often what occurs during the field experience is more 
important than the length of the experience (Mclnly« c, 1983; 
McIntyre, Byrd, and Foxx, 1996; Ziechner, 1980). 

Placing a given candidate with the same cooperating 
teacher, rather than shifting teachers, did not result in a greater 
proportion of time spent on valued tasks. The overall lack of 
significant differences across time (within the PDS group) and 
across groups (PDS and module-based) suggests that task as- 
signments are less influenced by experience and program de- 
sign than by the cooperating teacher’s preferences and the 
teacher candidate’s perceived abilities. The selection and match- 
ing of cooperating teachers to teacher candidates, therefore, 
takes on additional importance, especially for those in constant 
placements (the PDS group). 

This study suggests several recommendations that may help 
teacher education programs to change the design of their early 
field experiences in response to reform. First, placement with 
the cooperating teacher is an important aspect. University fac- 
ulty need to work closely with building administrators and co- 
operating teachers to insure the best selection of mentor teachers. 
In cases where building administrators typically make the deci- 
sion about placements, emphasis should be placed on estab- 
lishing collaborative partnerships between schools districts and 
colleges of education. Second, supervision becomes extremely 
important when placing teacher candidates with cooperating 
teachers for a longer early field experience. Through closer 
supennsion, university faculty have greater opportunity to in- 
teract with cooperating teachers to resolve concerns, teach side- 
by-side when additional mentoring is needed, and encourage 
teacher candidates to be engaged in more highly-valued tasks. 
Third, communication with the cooperating teacher about what 
is expected of the teacher candidate is vital. Information should 
be shared both orally and in writing as to the expectations for 
each early field experience. Fourth, teacher education programs 
should consider a combination of constant and varied place- 
ments throughout a teacher candidate's preparation for the 
capstone field experience. Since neither approach appeared to 
out-perform the other in this study, acombination of both might 
be best. Additional research is needed to study the possibilities 
of sequencing placements with variety and constancy so as to 
give teacher candidates the best of both. In cither case, how- 
ever, the greatest challenge will be to persuade cooperating 
teachers to give candidates more opportunities to engage in 
complex, responsible tasks. 
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The Relationship between Culture and Cognitive Style: A Review 
of the Evidence and Some Reflections for the Classroom 

Joan Thrower Timm 
University of Wisconsin Oshkosh 

Abstract 

This column summarizes factors in cultural experience that affect approaches to learning and problem 
solving. It reviews the evidence over the past thirty years on cognitive style differences in culturally 
diverse groups in the United States including Asian, African, Latino, and Native Americans and reports 
recent research findings on the Hmong. Finally, it raises some issues to consider when working with 
students from different cultural backgrounds. 



The possibility of a relationship between cultural expe- 
rience and cognitive style has been supported, challenged, 
or rejected by anthropologists, psychologists, and educators. 
Indeed, the mere idea of such a relationship has been the 
subject of recent controversy and much debate. The contro- 
versy has arisen primarily out of a concern about biases in 
Western thought in reference to cultural differences. How- 
ever timely, this concern has tended to be based on assump- 
tions that confuse concepts of so-called “intelligence” with 
different approaches to learning which arise out of diverse 
socialization practices. As a result, even the mention of cul- 
tural cognitive style is sometimes interpreted as evidence of 
an arrogant and Eurocentric bias in regard to non-Western 
populations. 

The debate has arisen out of a long scries of studies in 
the fields of cultural anthropology, psychology, and educa- 
tion. These studies have focused on how thinking and learn- 
ing occurs in various cultural contexts. While early studies 
were based on the cognitive developmental concepts of 
Piaget, others were derived from the pioneering work of 
Witkin and his associates (Witkin et al., 1973) and Berry 
(1976) on the relationship between culture and cognitive 
style. The long dialogue regarding the complexities and in- 
ter-rclatedness of culture and cognitive processing is beyond 
the scope of this paper but has recently been addressed in a 
comprehensive review of cultural psychology by Michael 
Cole (1996). 

Kraemer (1973) asserted that people sharing common 
primary experiences develop similar styles of cognitive pro- 
cessing including perceiving, conceiving, and judging. The 
concept of diverse cognitive styles arising out of different 
cultural experiences has been suppo/lcd by Anderson (1988): 

Because the social, cultural, and environmental 
milieus of ethnic and racial groups differ, one should 
expect these differences to be reflected in their re- 
spective cultural/cognitive styles. Much of the lit- 
erature in cross-cultural research supports this 
contention (p. 4). 

More recently Shade ( 1997) concurred with this view 
and has stated that; 



Culture, through the mediating process called cogni- 
tive style, determines the affective and cognitive be- 
haviors which an individual selects to meet 
environmental demands. As environmental psycholo- 
gists have been able to suggest, situations in which 
individuals find themselves tend to solicit the behav- 
ioral patterns necessary for survival within the con- 
fines of that situation. As such cognitive style has a 
significant impact upon an individual’s competent per- 
formance in various behavioral settings (p. 10). 

In addition, Shade (1997) maintains that culture influ- 
ences not only cognitive processing but inodes of communi- 
cation and social interaction as well. 

Basically, the literature on cultural considerations and 
cognitive style falls into three main categories: (a) an array of 
philosophical and historical essays about the relationship of 
culture and cognition; (b) a wide variety of research studies 
reporting differences in co^-niti ve style and interactive modes 
among students from diverse groups both globally and in the 
United Stales; and (c) suggestions for taking cognitive style 
into account in teaching. The importance for teachers to know 
specific ways in which cultural experience impacts cognitive 
style, however, generally has not been taken into account in 
discussions of implementing cognitive style in classroom set- 
tings. An example of this relationship between learning at 
home and learning at school is described later in this paper in 
regard to Hmong students in American schools. 

Learning Style or Cognitive Style? 

The term cognitive style needs to be differentiated from 
learning style. Because these terms have sometimes been 
used interchangeably, some confusion has arisen as to what 
degree they overlap or refer to similar or different issues. 

Learning Style 

The term learning style has been used to refer to differ- 
ent factors, some internal, some external, some cognitive, 
some emotional, some social, and some behavioral. Irvine 
and York (1995) consider learning styles to be “an umbrella 
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term encompassing three distinct substyles: cognitive, af- 
fective, and physiological” (p. 484). Curry (1990) has 
pointed out this problem of ambiguity in regard to the term 
itself. Slavin (1997) refers to “Theories of Learning Styles” 
but switches to the term “cognitive style” without differen- 
tiating between them (p. 136). 

Kagan (1964) distinguished between an impulsive and 
a reflective approach to learning. Entwistle (1981) later 
concurred about the importance of impulsivity or reflectivity 
in style. Fischer and Fischer (1979) referred to style as “a 
pervasive quality in the behavior (emphasis mine) of an in- 
dividual” (p.245). Shade (1989) distinguished between an 
analytic and a synergetic style. 

Fischer and Fischer (1979) further identified and de- 
scribed ten different kinds of learners: the incremental 
learner, the intuitive learner, the sensory specialist, the sen- 
sory generalist, the emotionally involved, the emotionally 
neutral, the explicitly structured, the open-ended structure(d), 
the damaged (in self concept and social competence among 
other problems), and the eclectic learner. 

Based on individual preferences for different learning 
conditions, Dunn and Dunn (1979) identified four param- 
eters cf learning style: environmental, emotional, sociologi- 
cal, and physical. 'Fhese parameters, or “stimuli,” were 
further broken down into eighteen “elements.” Among these, 
the environmental elements were sound, light, temperature, 
and design (or physical arrangement of the room); the emo- 
tional elements were motivation, persistence, responsibil- 
ity, and a need for structure; the sociological elements 
included a preference for working alone, with peers, with 
an adult, or a combination of these potential partners; and 
the physical elements referred to perceptual strengths (vi- 
sual, auditory, tactile, kinesthetic), a need for “intake” (food, 
drink), time of day, and greater or lesser need for mobility. 

Entwistle (1981) suggested that style refers to informa- 
tion processing. Similarly, Nieto described learning style as 
“the way in which individuals process and receive informa- 
tion” (1992, p. 111). The term learning style as used by 
Entwistle and Nieto in regard to information processing is 
synonymous with cognitive style. Gardner (1983) has sug- 
gested that culture, affect, and cognition interact and are con- 
ducive to multiple intelligences (logical-mathematical, spatial, 
musical, kinesthetic, and interpersonal), thus blurring the dis- 
tinction between culture, style, and different abilities. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive definition of learning 
style is that of the National Task Force on Learning Style 
and Brain Behavior (as cited in Keefe and Languis, 1983): 

Learning style is that consistent pattern of behav- 
ior and performance by which an individual ap- 
proaches educational experiences. It is the 
com.posite of characteristic cognitive, affective, and 
physiological behaviors that serve as relatively 
stable indicators of how a learner perceives, in- 
teracts with, and responds to the learning environ- 
ment. It is , . . molded by . . . the cultural 
experiences of home, school, and society (p. 1). 



Another ambiguity in definition of learning style is that 
the differences between style, strategy, and tactic have not 
always been clear. Entwistle (1988) suggested that strategy 
refers to consistency in (students’) approach to different 
learning situations. Snowman (1989) suggested that tactic 
refers to the observable activities or habitual responses of 
students in learning situations. In view of these different 
’.Uerpretations of what learning style means , it is clear that 
different educators use the term “style” to refer to different 
processes and that in fact they are referring to behavior, pref- 
erences for different environments, strategies, or tactics. 

In concordance with the concept of learning styles, a 
plethora of tests were created to measure “styles.” Irvine 
and York ( 1 995) report that more than thirty test instruments 
have been constructed. Some of these tests v/ere designed 
for children, while others were created for adults and ap- 
plied in both educational and business settings (Gregorc, 
1982, for example). Research using these tests has been 
extensive. According to Irvine and York, several thousand 
studies were conducted between the mid 1980s and 1995. 
Cuny (1990) has questioned both the validity and the reli- 
ability of many of these instruments. Timm (1996) has 
pointed out an additional problem in regard to learning style 
instruments. The forced choice formal is based on an as- 
sumption that individuals have a fixed rather than an adap- 
tive approach to learning situations and to problem solving. 
A final criticism of learning style instruments has been that 
they have low predictive value for achievement (Irvine and 
York, 1995). This, however, may be a spurious concern due 
to the fact that there is no reason to assume that one ap- 
proach over another will necessarily result in success. 

In spite of these problems in definition, test assump- 
tions, and difficulties in utilizing test results in the class- 
room, the concept of learning styles does offer some 
important considerations about the relationship between cul- 
tural experience, individuality, and learning situations. 

Cognitive Style 

Correctly used, the term cognitive style derives from cog- 
nitive theory and refers to variations in information process- 
ing, perceiving, conceptualizing, analyzing, and problem 
solving procedures (Timm, 1996). Evidence suggests that 
cultures differ in respect to these processes. Ambiguities have 
occurred with the term cognitive style, however, similar to 
those associated with learning style. For example. Kucliinskas 
(1979) identified cognitive style “as the way an individual 
acts, reacts, and adapts to the environment” (p. 269). 

In this review, the term cognitive style is used to refer to 
cognitive processes. Field independence or sensitivity, com- 
munication, and social interaction modalities are specified 
as such. Wherever the term learning st\'le appears in this 
review, it is the term used by the author(s) under discussion. 

Another interpretation of cognitive style (which also 
includes social and behavioral factors) is a concept known 
3iS field ifidependencc/dependence, first identified and de 
scribed by Witkin and his associates (Witkin et al., 1971; 
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Witkinelal., 1977; Witkin, 1979; Witkin and Goodenough, 

1 98 1 ) by means of the Embedded Figures Test and subse- 
quently the Group Embedded Figures Test (Witkin et al., 
1973). The Children’s Embedded Figures Test (Karp and 
Konstadt, 1971) was further developed from this test. These 
tests require the test taker to locate or identify basic geo- 
metric shapes embedded in surrounding complex patterns. 
Two important aspects of these tests have generally been 
overlooked in the literature. First, the shapes are basic eon- 
figurations and, second, the tests are language free, thus 
eliminating the bias of linguistics, although directions for 
the test may be provided in different languages. 

Because many studies have reported cultural differences 
in field independence/dependence, it is important to clarify 
these terms here. Chickering (1976) described field inde- 
pendence/dependcnce as differences in ability to distinguish 
figure from ground (or shape from pattern) and (by logical 
extension) a construct from its surrounding context. Field 
independent learners have been reported to be adept at iden- 
tifying specific aspects of a situation and at separating con- 
cepts from context. Other characteristics include a 
preference to work independently, intrinsic motivation, and 
a desire for personal recognition. Heppner and Krauskopf 
(1987) further reported that field independent learners per- 
severe longer and are more self-directive in their learning 
than field dependent learners. Field dependent learners tend 
to be situation specific in their orientation to learning, and 
lend not to separate concepts from context. Other charac- 
teristics include a preference to work with others, a need for 
extrinsic motivation, an orientation toward social cues, and 
a sensitivity toothers. Heppner and Krauskopf { 1987) have 
also reported that field dependent learners adapt to new situ- 
ations more easily than field independent learners. Recently 
the iermfieU! sensitive has been used rather than field de- 
pendent. It is important to note that field independence or 
dependence arc value free designates and that they should 
not be confused with notions about intelligence, ability, or 
as predictors of academic performance. They are simply 
tendencies along a continuum by which individuals perceive, 
conceptualize, and problem solve in their approach to a learn- 
ing situation 

Cultural Factors in Learning 

In the definition of learning style by the National Task 
Force on Learning Style and Brain Behavior (cited above), 
reference is made to the relationship between style and cul- 
tural experiences. Guild ( 1 994) has reported three different 
sources for research information about the relationship be- 
tween culture and learning processes. These arc: (a) obser- 
vations and descriptions of learners from different cultural 
groups; (b) data based on test instruments administered to 
diverse student populations; and (c) direct discussion (in- 
cluding interviews). The major ways in which cultural ex- 
periences affect cognitive .style have not always been made 
explicit in reports of students from diverse groups, however. 



These experiences include socialization or child rearing prac- 
tices, cultural “tightness,” ecological or environmental con- 
siderations, a written or oral/aural language tradition 
(Worthley, 1987; Bennett, 1990), and so-called “high” or 
“low” context cultures (Halverson, 1993). 

Permi.ssive socialization practices, which encourage 
individual experimentation or trying different ways of per- 
forming tasks, result in a wider flexibility of cognitive style. 
Strict socialization practices, with pressure to perform tasks 
according to traditional ways, result in less flexibility of style 
(Jahoda, 1980). Strict practices which focus on obedience 
also tend to result in an orientation to learning which is spe- 
cific to the present situation (Neddand Gruenfcld, 1976). 

Cultural “tightness” refers to the degree of emphasis 
and value gi ven to traditional routines. Cultural “looseness 
” refers to the degree of latitude given to variation in the 
performance of daily tasks or routines. Thus “tight” cul- 
tures tend to follow precisely various time-honored ways 
while “loose” cultures are less rigid and more flexible in 
regard to traditional procedures (Worthley, 1987), 

Ecological adaptation refers to customs in relation to 
nature within any given culture (Berry. 1976). For example, 
some cultures rely on highly developed perceptual skills for 
survival. Cultures which depend primarily on agriculture 
and animal husbandry emphasize customary routines in or- 
der to survive. Child rearing practices focus on responsi- 
bility, conformity to customs, and the value of traditional 
ways. Cultures which depend primarily on hunting, gather- 
ing, and to some extent fishing for survival require more 
self-reliance and application of skills under varying circum- 
stances. Child rearing practices, while leaching traditional 
methods, also tend to encourage more individual initiative. 

Literate societies use written symbol systems for the 
transmission of knowledge. Learning is more abstract and 
dcconiextualizcd than in oral societies which follow a more 
active mode and use demonstration and role modeling in 
order to leach. Learning is through observation and is based 
on specific situations (Hvilfeldl, 1985). 

In addition to the foregoing considerations, Halverson 
(1993) has described another factor — that of “high” and 
“low” context cultures. In high context cultures, learning is 
silualionally based within a social context. Skills and pro- 
cedures arc demonstrated and learning depends to a large 
degree on observation. Learners also relate the learning 
process to their place in social groups and to their role in 
society. In low context cultures, learning is more detached 
from the immediate use of the information and procedures 
arc described in verbal or written form. Learners are less 
oriented toward the applicability of the information being 
transmitted in terms of the immediate task or social situa- 
tion than they are in high context cultures. 

Cultural Diversity and Cognitive Styles 

There is a steadily increasing body of evidence in sup- 
port of the notion of different patterns in cognitive style in- 
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eluding field independence/dependence among students from 
diverse cultural backgrounds. The following review focuses 
on diverse groups in the United Slates. 

Asian Americans 

Differences among Asian Americans have been reported 
in accordance with ethnic background. 

The Hmong. As an example of the relationship be- 
tween the cultural factors cited above and cognitive style, 
Timm and Chiang (1997) have described traditional Lao- 
tian Hmong culture and the cognitive style of Laotian Hmong 
students in the United States. In their former rural agricul- 
tural mountain communities in Laos, the Hmong approach 
to learning was situation specific. Strict socialization prac- 
tices emphasized obedience and adherence to time honored 
procedures. The culture was “light” with little latitude in 
routines. Ecologically, survival depended primarily on suc- 
cessful crops, although there was some hunting and fishing. 
As part of the socialization process, children participated in 
agricultural work as young as four years of age (Lee, 1 986). 
Pressure for conformity was high in Hmong social organi- 
zation, based on patrilineal clans with clear lines of male 
authority. Social roles were delineated along gender lines. 

The culture was primarily oral and formal education 
was rare. Few villages had a school. Knowledge was handed 
down from generation to generation, It has been estimated 
that seventy percent of Hmong refugees were non-Iileraie 
when they left Laos (Takaki, 1989). Thus, learning to use a 
written language was a profound problem which many faced 
in their relocation into literate societies such as the United 
States. The concept of writing was not unfamiliar to the 
Hmong, however. There have been “at least fourteen major 
attempts to develop writing systems for the Hmong language 
over the past one hundred years” (Smalley, 1990, p. 149) 
but Hmong students who did attend school were instructed 
in either Lao or French. The Hmong who cooperated with 
the United Slates during the Vietnam War gained some lit- 
eracy in English (Duffy, 1997). The Romanized version of 
Hmong, developed in the early 1950s by two linguists (Wil- 
liam Smalley and Linwood Barney) and a French priest (Yves 
Bertrais) and known as the Romanized Popular Alphabet 
(RPA), has become the most widely accepted and is the script 
used in the United Stales (J. Duffy, personal communica- 
tion, January 12, 1998). 

Finally, Hmong culture may be described as being high 
context. Learning was siiuationally based and children re- 
ceived their “education” at home and in the fields where 
they learned through observation. Procedures were demon- 
strated rather than discussed. 

Hmong families in the United States continue to teach 
their children in the traditional way by using demonstration 
and relying on observational learning. At the .same time, 
however, Hmong students arc encountering curricular pro- 
grams in American schools which transmit information in a 
decontextualized, written form and emphasize a more inde- 
pendent approach to learning. Using the Group Embedded 



Figures Test (available from Consulting Psychologists Press 
in Palo Alto) as the test instrument to determine field inde- 
pendent and field dependent cognitive styles, Timm and 
Chiang (1997) first reported a field dependent cognitive style 
consistent with Hmong situation specific learning experi- 
ence. In a follow up study, Timm, Chiang, and Finn (1998) 
found acculiurating effects of length of residency in the 
United Stales and duration of lime in American schools on 
Hmong students' cognitive style. Covariance statistical 
analyses yielded significant effects for both U. S. residency 
and years in American schools. In other words, evidence of 
Hmong cultural practices was found in the cognitive and 
social interaction styles of these students but shifts were also 
found from a situation specific or field dependent style to a 
more field independent style associated with the number of 
years the students had been living in the United States and 
attending American schools. Gender differences were also 
found in the shift in style with the boys moving into a field 
independent mode slightly ahead of the girls. This differ- 
ence may be attributed to Hmong socialization practices in 
regard to gender roles (Timm et al, 1 998). 

Prior to the studies by Timm and Chiang (1997) and 
Timm et al. (1998), two earlier studies reported both cogni- 
tive and interaction styles consistent with Hmong cultural 
experiences. Hvitfeldl (1986) reported behaviors charac- 
teristic of a field dependent style in a literacy class for non- 
literate and low literate Hmong adults, ranging from twenty 
to sixty-five years of age. These behaviors included consis- 
tent interpersonal interactions among the students, a reli- 
ance on contextual referents, and a personal relationship with 
the instructor. Using the Group Embedded Figure,s Test, 
Worthley (1987) reported a two-to-one ratio of field depen- 
dence over field independence among Hmong male high 
school and college students, ranging from seventeen to thirty- 
five years in age. 

Other Asian students. Reid (1987) also found accul- 
luraling effects among other Asian students and reported that 
college ESL students who had been in the United Stales for 
more than three years were significantly more auditory in 
their learning style preference in comparison with students 
who had been in this country for shorter periods of time. 
Reid further reported visual learning style preferences among 
Korean, Chinese, and Arabic-American students in compari- 
son with Japanese students. 

In a study of learning style preferences among Chinese, 
Filipino, Korean, Vietnamese, and Anglo high school .stu- 
dents, Park (1997) reported major preferences for an audi- 
tory style among Vietnamese and Chinese American students, 
and a minor preference among Korean. Filipino and Anglo 
students. Park also reported a minor visual learning style 
preference among the four Asian groups in contrast with 
Anglo students who showed a negative response to visual 
learning. There were also differences among the Asian 
groups, with the Chinese students being the most visual, fol- 
lowed by the Filipino and Korean, and the Vietnamese stu- 
dents being the least visual in their preference. Ewing and 
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Yong ( 1 993) also reported a visual preference among gifted 
American-born Chinese students. 

Park (1997) further examined these students’ prefer- 
ences for group or individual approaches to learning. The 
Vietnamese students she- .ved the highest preference for group 
learnings the Filipino students showed a minor preference 
for it, and the Chinese, Korean, and Anglo students did not 
prefer it. This is an important finding because cooperative 
learning approaches may work well with Vietnamese and 
Filipino students but not so well with Chinese, Korean, and 
Anglo students. Park reported that high achievers across all 
groups preferred an individual style and that low achievers 
preferred group learning. 

Differences in socialization practices, social interaction 
styles, and educational values have been reported among 
other Asian American groups in reference to ethnicity and 
length of residency in the United States. Cabezas (1981) 
reported differences in socialization practices in the San 
Francisco area among Chinese and Filipino mothers born 
overseas in comparison with American born mothers. 
Rumbaut and Ima (1988) reported that Vietnamese, Chinese- 
Vieinamcse, and Hmong parents in San Diego placed more 
emphasis on school achievement than Lao and Khmer ^Cam- 
bodian) parents. These value differences may be attributed 
to their prior cultural experience. Lao refugees in the United 
Slates have tended to come from rural areas. ILic more edu- 
cated and urban Lao refugees relocated in France following 
the takeover of Laos by communist forces after the Vietnam 
War. Likewise, many of the Khmer refugees who settled in 
the stales were from rural areas of Cambodia and were less 
educated. The more educated Khmer were massacred dur- 
ing the Pol Pot regime. Consistent with Rumbaut and Ima, 
Tinim (1994) reported that although Laotian Hmong fami- 
lies now living in the Midwest had come from rural areas 
where education was minimal, they have adopted a high value 
for education in regard to their children in the United Slates. 

African Americans 

Ogbu (1983) described an historical, castc-dominated 
society along racial lines in the United Stales by which ex- 
ploitation has extended across economic, political and social 
experience. It is not surprising, therefore, that African Ameri- 
can cultural patterns include values which emphasize group 
unity and mutual support (Staples, 1976). Jones (1979) added 
spirituality, spontaneity, and a preference for oral expression. 
Boykin ( 1 986) suggested that African American culture con- 
tains nine themes: spirituality, harmony or interdependence 
with humans and nature, movement. '*verve'\ affect, commu- 
nalism or social connectedness, personal expression, oral tra- 
dition, and a focus on ^‘social lime.” These aspects suggest 
that students may learn better through personal relationships 
with the teacher, cooperative learning modes, and oral strate- 
gics. In Shade’s ( 1997) view, African American experience 
has led to “survivalisms” (p. 14) or an experiential wisdom 
among African Americans which is not shared by non -Blacks. 
According to Shade, the sources of African American culture 



include these survivalisms, European American mainstream 
society, and a culture of oppression which causes anxiety, over- 
identification with those in power, hostility, an ability to handle 
contradictions, and a preoccupation with issues of freedom 
and equality. Shade has suggested that “the kinship system 
(including protection and mutual suppoit), world view, and 
social interactive behaviors have the greatest impact on learn- 
ing style” (p. 1 5) and that African American culture and so- 
cial stratification “serve as the transmitters of the cognitive 
and affective entry behaviors which come with the child to 
school” ( p. 24). 

Shade (1997) further reported an auditory processing 
mode, a precociousness sensori motor capability, a socially 
oriented (as opposed to an object centered) modality, and a 
preference for an interactive learning situation among Black 
children. She further suggested that perception (and there- 
fore interpretation) of visual cues is affected by cultural ex- 
perience, African Americans are more likely to be field 
dependent w'hen tested on the Embedded Figures Test 
(Shade, 1986). This field sensitive finding is consistent v/ith 
Oilier, Black, and Moslofsky (1972) who reported that Af- 
rican Americans are sensitive to social cues and adept at 
interpreting facial emotions. This social sensitivity impacts 
Black students’ behaviors in the classroom (Shade). Ewing 
and Yong (1993) also found a preference for a visual learn- 
ing mode among gifted African American students. 

Mexican Americans 

A sensitivity in the social interaction of Mexican Ameri- 
cans, together with an orientation to collective or collabora- 
tive efforts, reflects the traditional Mexican cultural values 
of close affiliation with family and community (Shade, 1997). 
Slonin (1991) suggested that Hispanic culture is based on 
cooperation, interpersonal relationships, a “relaxed” time per- 
ception , a preference for physical proximity, and traditional 
sex roles.. Vasquez ( 1 990) suggested that Hispanic American 
students’ orientation of loyalty to family and groups may pre- 
dispose them toward cooperative learning. Dunn and Dunn 
(1978) reported that Mexican American students were peer 
oriented and were more likely to perform well in cooperative 
group situations. In a large study of Mexican American im- 
migrant and first generation elementary students and Anglo 
American elementary students (n=687), Dunn, Griggs, and 
Price ( 1 993) found that the Mexican American students were 
more peer-oriented than were the Anglo students, with the 
Mexican American girls more peer oriented than the boys. 
They also found that the Mexican American boys had the stron- 
gest preferences for tactile learning and that the Mexican 
American girls in general showed less tactile learning p refer- 
ences and a more varied approach to learning than the boys. 
Similarly, Ewing and Yong (1993) reported that gifted Mexi- 
can American students preferred a kinesthetic learning style 
over an auditory or visual one. Mori (1991) reported that 
Mexican students with higher English proficiency continued 
to show a stronger orientation for active learning in compari- 
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son with high English proficiency Japanese students who did 
not prefer this modality. 

Saracho (1991) cautioned against making assumptions 
about cognitive style in Mexican American children, how- 
ever She asserted that, although a generally field depen- 
dent, prosocial orientation has been assumed in Mexican 
American children, field independence/dependence “is a 
relative rather than an absolute tern (and that) extensive data 
must be collected and analyzed before accepting any gener- 
alizalions“ (p.23). In a study of Mexican American kinder- 
garten children from an agricultural community, Saracho 
found a range of field independence/dependence on The 
Children’s Embedded Figures Test (CEFT). She also found 
significant differences in the children’s play behavior and 
social competence. In other words, Saracho found both a 
diversity of cognitive styles and a range of social compe- 
tency related to that stylistic diversity, 

Saracho ( 1 99)) further suggested that both the amount 
of traditional procedures in child rearing and the degree of 
generational distance from migration to the United States 
both affect cognitive style. Several findings on differences 
in cognitive style among Mexican Americans in relation to 
Anglo contact support Saracho’s view. Some of these find- 
ings are similar to the findings for Hmong students with re- 
gard to United States residency (Timm el ah, 1998). For 
example, Buriel (1975) reported that first and second gen- 
eration Mexican immigrants had cognitive styles similar to 
traditional communities, but the third generation did not. 
Ramirez and Castaneda (1974) reported that Mexican Ameri- 
can students were inclined tov^ard a field sensitive learning 
style but that style varied in relation to assimilation, dis- 
tance from Mexico, length of residence in the United Stales, 
impact of urbanization, and amount of prejudice encoun- 
tered. Ramirez, Castaneda, and Herold ( 1 974) studied three 
different types of communities: (a) Mexican American mem- 
bers with a primarily traditional Mexican culture; (b) dual- 
istic with Mexican American members and a mixture of 
Mexican and Mexican American cultures; and (c) Mexican 
American members with manifest values from Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture. They reported that the students from the dual- 
istic community were in between the more field dependent 
members of the traditional community and the less field de- 
pendent members of the Anglo-oriented community. Other 
studies have reported similar results from traditional and 
dualistic communities (Laosa and DeAvila, 1979). 

This section has focused on Mexican American students 
but other students may experience shifts in their cognitive 
style in relation to type of community, demographic consid- 
erations, and length of residency in the United Stales. In 
light of Creason’s report (1992) that 40% of Hispanic stu- 
dents drop out of school, there is clearly a need for more 
research in this area. 

Native Americans 

Smith and Shade (1997) cited some Native American 
cultural factors that are conducive to a field sensitive cogni- 



tive style and socially sensitive interactive style. Among 
these are a conviction of the inherent good of all people, a 
belief that all people ate interconnected with each other and 
with nature, and a view that cooperation is important for 
solving problems. According to Pepper and Henry (1997), 
socialization among Native Americans tends to be permis- 
sive and children are encouraged to experiment and to ex- 
plore. Discipline does not mean obedience, but development 
of self control whereby children come to regard non-inter- 
ference as normal. “Respect for individual dignity and per- 
sonal autonomy are valued and youngsters are taught not to 
interfere in the affairs of others” (p. 170). Socialization fur- 
ther emphasizes observational and contextually relevant 
learning. Thus a cognitive style emerges that includes a pref- 
erence for visual processing, an informal and exploratory 
learning preference, and a sensitivity to social cues. 

An association between culture, ecology, and cognitive 
style has been reported among Native Americans by Kleinfeld 
(1970). In a testing situation for visual memory which re- 
quired the ability to recall complex visual patterns, rural Inuit 
native children of all ages outperformed urban White chil- 
dren. These results were attributed to the ecology of a sparse 
Arctic landscape and to socialization that included a hunt- 
ing tradition, both of which require visual acuity and an ability 
to perceive slight variations in the environment. Berry (1971) 
also reported visual acuity among urban Inuit subjects, in 
spite of less hunting experience. This finding suggests that 
Inuit child rearing practices emphasize visual learning, imi- 
tation, and non-verbal instruction. 

Phillips (1978) reported that Native American students 
show a preference for learning by observation before they at- 
tempt to perform a task themselves. According to More (1987), 
Native American students prefer a visual to verbal learning 
mode and use images to learn concepts. These characteristics 
suggest a field sensitive cognitive style. Caldwell ( 1 989) and 
Kasten (1992) reported a preference for cooperation in learn- 
ing situations among Native American students. 

Gender and Social Class 

Within diverse groups, cognitive style may be mediated 
by gender and socioeconomic status. In a large study (636 
boys and 638 girls), Park ( 1 997) reported gender differences 
in style preferences across auditory, visual, and tactile modes 
and a significant gender difference in kinesthetic preference, 
with the girls reporting a higher preference. Some findings 
of gender differences within groups are reported above for 
Hmong and Mexican American students. Social class dif- 
ferences are also sometimes overlooked in the reporting of 
cognitive styles. Blackwell (1975) reported that African 
Americans in the professional/middie class and skilled blue 
collar class are more oriented to achievement, social striv- 
ing, and consumerism in comparison with the economically 
disadvantaged. In an early study of Chinese, Jewish, Black, 
and Puerto Rican children from middle class and low in- 
come homes, however, Stodolsky and Lesser ( 1 967) reported 
different patterns in cognitive processes for each ethnic group 
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regardless of social class. In other words, ethnicity appeared 
to influence cognitive style more than social class. Banks 
( 1 988) also reported similar findings of the effect of ethnicity 
over social class and further reported that ethnic differences 
remained even when social class had changed for the better. 
These findings suggest that the interrelationship between 
ethnicity, gender, and social class is a complicated one in 
which cognitive styles may not necessarily be assumed by 
one dimension alone. 

Educational Implications 

The research findings considered in this review raise 
some important issues for classroom application. First, not 
all students in any cultural group necessarily approach learn- 
ing in the same way. As Irvine and York (1995) assert, ste- 
reotyping occurs when inaccurate or general characteristics 
of a group are ascribed to, or assumed, for individuals. 
Second, educators must remember that learning is a fluid 
process and that students' cognitive styles are not static but 
may change across time. Findings of acculturation effects 
among Mexican American. Hmong, and other Asian Ameri- 
cans suggest that individual differences and acculturating 
experiences must be considered. Third, individuals may use 
different approaches to learning and problem solving, de- 
pending on the nature of the problem. Timm ( 1 996) reported 
the following anecdote: 

... a teacher was required to take a widely mar- 
keted learning style lest by her school administra- 
tor. During the test she considered how she 
approached the task of writing a report and an- 
swered the test items accordingly. Being suspicious 
of the test’s validity, she asked to retake the test 
immediately. Because her hobby was sewing, this 
time she considered how she approached the task 
of creating a dress of her own design. The results 
of her two tests indicated two totally different learn- 
ing styles (p. 190). 

In other words, the creators of learning style tests have not 
generally taken into consideration the fact that people may 
use a variety of approaches that best suit the task at hand. 

In spite of these caveats, the above review docs reveal 
some general patterns for diverse groups. Shade (1997) 
suggested that cognitive processes are the result of social- 
ization and cultural experiences and that the environment is 
interpreted through cultural filters and responded to accord- 
ingly. Thus, people who share common experiences develop 
similar processes of “conceiving, judging, and reasoning” 
(p. 134). Shade, Kelly, and Oberg (1997) offer a variety of 
teaching strategies for working in culturally responsive class- 
rooms. As educators, we need to remember that our own 
interpretations, problem solving strategies, and communi- 
cation styles are the result of our cultural experiences, but 
we sometimes forget our own cthnocentrism in these mat- 
ters. And worse, we make judgments about the abilities of 
students that are filtered through our own cultural lenses. 



I will close by sharing an incident, told to me by a Wis- 
consin teacher, that dramatically illustrates how a .school task 
may be culturally biased and fail to take diverse cultural styles 
into account. Hmong students in a Wisconsin school were 
given a sorting test and asked to draw a circles around objects 
that did not belong. One test item included a picture of a 
hammer, a saw, a hatchet, and a fire. The “correef ' answer 
was the fire because it was not a tool, but the Hmong students 
choose the hammer. Rather than assuming that the students 
were wrong, the teacher asked them why they had chosen the 
hammer. They told her that “you would use a saw or a hatchet 
to cut the wood for the fire but not the hammer." This context 
oriented and procedural ly based answer is not surprising in 
Hmong culture. There is a lesson here for all of us. 
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Welcome to MWERA-99! 



On behalf of the Board of Directors, Officers, and the 1999 Program I 

Committee I would like to welcome you to the 1999 Annual Meeting of the I 

Mid-Western Educational Research Association. The program for this year, I 

as in the past, is made up of papers, which have undergone a rigorous peer- I 

review process. Many volunteers have devoted countless hours in reading, I 

evaluating, and commenting on this year's submissions. It is the dedication I 

of our membership that allows MWERA to ha\c a meeting with only the 
highe.st quality presentations! 

This year I am pleased to welcome two nationally recognized individuals 
w'ho will share their critical insights in each day's invited addresses. Our 
meeting opens on October 13th, Wednesday evening, w'ith an informal 
conversation and social w'ith John Sikula, Dean of the College of Education 
at Ashland University (OH). Dean Sikula's Keynote Address on Thursday 
morning at 9:30am in the Sauganash Ballroom East, titled “Bo an ARC - 
An American Reconstruetioneer of Culture," is built from his work as 
editor of the second editiem of Macmillan's Handbook of Research on 
Teacher Education. 

The Thursday, October 16th Luncheon Address will feature Don Cruickshank who was a longtime member of 
MWERA, and is now Professor Emeritus at The Ohio State University, speaking about what makes good teachers. 

He has remained active pursuing his scholarly and research intere.sts in research on teaching, particularly teacher 
clarity: research on teacher education: reflective teaching: the study of teacher problems and their recreation using 
simulations: and most recently, developing a framework for considering the question. What makes teachers good? 

On Saliirday October 16th we will welcome the current President of MWERA, Thomas S. Parish. Professor in the 
Department of Foundations and Adult Education at Kansas Stale University. President Parish's talk titled "Education 
in Crisis. Solution: Don't Get Tough. Just Get Connected!" seeks to address how and why our nation's schools are 
currently in trouble, and what teachers need to do in order to overcome these problems In the foreseeable future. 

Member feedback has led to several changes for this year's meeting. More time has been allotted to papers within 
each session slot. Workshops and .seminars ha\e been scheduled throughout the conference with the only pre- 
conference workshop scheduled on Wednesday afternoon for new Association Council and MWERA Board 
members. Roundtable discussions and tabletop poster sessions have been scheduled on both Thursday and Friday. In 
addition to the regular roundtable sessions, 24 additional tables have been planned for moderated discussions on 
selected "Hot Topics". Time has been allotted on Thursday for participants to eat a quick lunch w'ithoiit missing any 
sessions, with the catered Luncheon scheduled for Friday at noontime. Division meetings have also been scheduled 
throughout the conference to allow participants to more easily attend the division meetings of their choice. Divisions 
D and F have elected to have Invited Speakers at their Business Meetings. This year I am also plca'*cd to announce 
that we have several alternative sessions that appear to be quite interesting! 

Overali I think this year's meeting could he the best yet. Fm looking forward lo seedny you in 
Chicago in October! 




E. Jane Williams 
MWERA Vice-President 
& 1999 Program Chair 
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General Information 



The 1999 Annual Meeting of the Mid-Wcstem Educational Research 
Association will be held from Wednesday, October 13‘^ through 
Saturday, October 16th, at the Holiday Inn Mart Plaza in Chicago, 
Illinois. Registration and a pre-conference workshop will begin 
Wednesday afternoon, with the Kick-Off speaker starting the formal 
program at 8:00pm that evening. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
morning w’ill consist of research papers presented in a variety of 
different formats, workshops, invited speakers, meetings, and social 
events. The conference will conclude following the final sessions at 
Noon on Saturday. 

Meeting Registration is expected of everyone panicipating in or 
attending the 1999 annual meeting of the Mid-We.stern Educational 
Research Association. Registrants are provided a MWERA-9Q Name 
Tag. w'hich must be worn at all times while at the conference. Those 
planning to attend MWERA-99 are strongly encouraged to pre- 
regi.ster for the conference and workshops, and to make hotel 
reservations as soon as possible. Pre-registration and hotel 
reservations must be received by September 24, 1999. Registrations 
mailed after September 24th may not be received in time for 
processing, and on-site payment in the form of cash or personal 
checks will be expected. If double-payment is later determined, a 
refund will be issued. On-site registration and packet pick-up will be 
available at the regi.stration desk on the 14th Floor of the Holiday 
Inn Mart Plaza at the following times: 

Wednesday, October 13, 3:00 pm - 5:00pm 
Thursday, October 14, 8:00am - 5:00pm 
Friday, October 15, 8:00am - 5:00pm 

Membership in the Mid- Western Educational Research Association 
provides reduced conference registration fees and a sub.scription to the 
Mid-Western Educational Researcher, the official MWERA publication. 
Attendees are encouraged to join. Conference prc.senters mu.st he paid 
members for 1999 . 

MWERA Publications are available through pre- registration. The,se 
include the Directory' of MWERA Members for $8 and tke MWERy\ 
1999 Program Abstracts for $6. These items may not be available at 
the conference unless ordered through pre-registration. If additional 
items are available they will be offered for sale at the registration 
table by cash or checks only. 

This year's Exhibit Hall will feature publishers and others providing 
materials and services to educators on Friday from 9:00am to 
4:00pm. The Exhibit Hall will be located ip the lobby of the I4ih 
Floor of the Holiday Inn Mart Plaza. This year we will have a 
sharing table for you to bring job announcements, fill out mentor 
forms, and share ether information, w'hich helps all of us. 

Help evaluate the sessions and the annual meeting! We are 
requesting that all Session Chairs distribute evaluation forms to 
attendees at each session. In your registration packet you will also 
receive a form to evaluate the meeting a\ a whole. Plea.se complete 
these forms and return them either directly to each Session Chair, or 
to the Registration Table on the 14th Floor lobby. Your comments 
are critical in improving our meetings. 



Session Formats 

Paper Presentation 

Paper sessions allow presenters the opportunity to make short, 
relatively formal presentations in which they overview their papers 
to an audience. Three to four individual papers dealing with related 
topics are grouped into a single session lasting no longer than one 
hour and twenty minutes. The presenter(s) of each paper is (are) 
allowed 10 to 15 minutes to present the highlights of the paper. 
Sessions will have a Session Discussant who will, following ail 
papers, provide comments and a critical review. A Session Chair 
moderates the entire session. Presenters are expected to provide 
complete copies of their papers to all interested audience members. 

Roundtable Discussion/Poster 

Roundtable Discussion/Poster .sessions provide opportunities 
for interested individuals to participate in a dialogue with other 
interested individuals and the presenter(s) of the paper. Presenters 
are provided a small table around which interested individuals can 
meet to discuss the paper. Presenters may elect to provide small, 
tabletop poster-type displays, ancillary handouts, or other tabletop 
A/V materials to augment their d< cussions. Intere.sted individuals 
are free to move into and out of these discussions/posters as they 
wish. Pre.senters are expected to make available complete copies of 
the paper to all attendees. Multiple roundtable discussion/poster 
sessions are simultaneously scheduled in a common session .slot 
lasting fifty minutes. 

Symposium 

A symposium provides an opportunity for examination of 
specific problems or topics from a variety of perspectives. 
Symposium organizers have identified the topic or issue along with 
individual speakers who will participate in ihe session. Participants 
may be provided with papers or other handouts relevant to, reflective 
of, or drawn from the symposium, and may be encouraged to 
participate in discu.ssions and/or focused exercises as a part of the 
symposium's activities. Symposia are typically scheduled for one 
hour and twenty minutes. 

Work,shop 

Workshops provide an extended period of lime during which 
the workshop leader(s) help participants develop or improve their 
ability to perform some process (e.g., writing grant proposals, u.sing 
the latest features of the Internet, or conducting an advanced 
statistical analysis). Workshops have been scheduled throughout the 
conference, allowing attendees the opponunily to attend .several 
workshops of their choosing. Most workshops are scheduled for a 
longer period of time than other sessions, and involve pre- 
rcgi.straiion. 

Alternative Session 

Only the imagination and creativity of the sc:>sion organizer 
limit the form, topic.s, format and length of lime of alternative format 
.sessions. The presentcr(s) of alternative sessions have recruited the 
major participants or .speakers, developed and provided nece.ssary 
materials. They will conduct or mediate the session as detailed in 
the program description. 
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Conference Events and Highlights 



John Sikula will open MWERA-99 m ihe Kick-Off Session on 
Wednesday evening al 8:00pm in the Sauganash Ballroom East. 
Dean Sikula. a nationallv'recogni/.ed Education Dean will lead 
an informal conversation about the condition of schooling in 
America - what is our role in the research, public and political 
activism as we move into the 2T' century? Where do we go 
from here? Sikula is past national president of the Association of 
Teacher Educators and was senior editor of Macmillan’s 
Handbook of Research on Teacher Education. Second Edition, in 
1996. This informal kick-off social is sponsored by Riverside 
Publishing Company. 

Division Meetings have been scheduled conflict-free throughout 
the day on Thursday and Friday. Divisions D and F have chosen 
to have invited speakers prior to their meeting. Participation in a 
division is an important pan of MWERA memMcrship. Get to 
know the other folks in the division of your choice and become 
active in the happenings of that division, including helping to 
recruit new members and plan next year^ conference. 

John Sikula. Doan of the College of Education al Ashland 
L’niversity, will give the Keynote Address titled "Be an ARC: 
An American Reconslructioneer of Culture" on Thursday at 
9;3(bm in the Sauganash Ballroom East. His address is built 
from his work as editor of Macmillan's Handbook of Research 
on Teacher Education. Second Edition. Sikula will be available 
lor questions, in a Follow-l'p session beginning at 10:3(lam in 
the Shakespeare Hotel. 

New Members arc encouraged to attend a new member welcome 
session Thursday morning al 1 0:30am in The Bull’s Head room. 
Come meet other MWERA members both new and old. and find 
out what this wonderful organization is all about. 

The MWERA Association Council will hold its annual meeting 
over lunch on Thursday, beginning at Noon in the Sauganash 
Ballroom East. All Association Council members arc expected to 
attend. New Council Members and Officers should also plan on 
attending a special orientation workshop scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon from 3:10pm to 5:30pm. conducted by 
current Past-President Kim Metcalf. 

Two Roundtable Discussion/Poster sessions have been 
scheduled for MWERA-99. both mnning from 3:1 0pm to 
4:00pm on Thursday and Friday in the Sauganash Ballroom East. 
Numerous interesting presentations on a variety of topics will 
take place during these limes. In addition, a number of tables will 
be hosted by prc.senlcrs prepared to lead participants in a guided 
discussion of today's Hot Topics in education! Organized again 
by Tom Parish. MWERA's President, these hot topic tables add a 
new dimension to these two sessions! 

The Editorial Board of the Mid-Western Educational 
Researcher will meet on Thursday afternoon at 4:10pm in the 
Mansion House, All members c4' the Editorial Board should 
attend. 



The Cracker Barrel Social will be held from 6:00pm to 7:30pm 
in the Wolf Point Pre-Function Room on Thursday. This 
informal event offers a chance to relax, mix. and mingle. A cash 
bar and snacks will be prov ided. 

Everyone is encouraged to attend the annua! Business Meeting, 
scheduled on Friday from 9:30am through 10:20am in the 
Sauganash Ballroom East. President Thomas S. Parish will 
preside over an agenda of issues critically important to the 
association. Your input is both needed and welcome! 

Donald R, Cruickshank. whom many of you know from his 
longstanding membership in MWERA, Professor Emeritus of 
Teacher Education al The Ohio State University, will deliver the 
Luncheon Address tilled "What Makes Teachers Good?" on 
Friday during the catered luncheon. Cruickshank is a leading 
researcher in Teacher Education. Remember, you must nre- 
regisler for the conference in order to be guaranteed a seat at the 
Luncheon! Immediately following the Luncheon Dr. 
Cruickshank will provide a follow-up address, and be available 
for questions, in the Lake House beginning at 1 :40pm. 

A Special Workshop, tilled "Writing Proposal:-, for Funded 
Research Projects” will take place on Thursday morning at 
i0:30ani in the Shakespeare Hotel. This workshop, which is 
designed at helping all of our current graduate students, focuses 
on the elements of a proposal for funding research grants. All 
current <and formcn graduate students arc invited to attend. 

The highlight of Friday evening will be the President's 
Reception, scheduled from 9:00pm until midnight in the Wolf 
Point Pre-Function Room (15ih floor of the Holiday Inn Man 
Plaza). Your host for the evening will be Tom Parish, the current 
President of .M\VER.\. This reception promises to be a great lime 
with fine food, drink and company for all! 

Program Chair Jane Williams will be available to listen to your 
comments about the 1999 Annual Meeting al the Conference 
Feedback session S.,'urday morning starting at 8:00am in The 
Bull's Head room. This session prov ides you w ith an opportunity 
to elaborate on the comment forms from each session. Your 
feedback will be brought forward into the Conference Planning 
session scheduled for I0:30am in the same room. All Sc'nior and 
Junior Division Chairs for (he 2000 conference should attend 
this Conference Planning session to ,^et a jump-start on next 
year\ 

Thomas S. Parish. Professor in the Deparimcm of Foundations 
and Adult Education at Kansas Stale University and President of 
MWERA. will deliver the Presidential Address on Saturday al 
9:30am in the Merchants Hotel. Prcsidc.nl Parishs talk tilled 
"Education in Crisis. Solution: Don’t Get Tough. Just Gel 

Connected!." .seeks to address how and why our nation’s schools 
are currently in trouble, and what teachers need to do in order to 
overcome these problems in the foreseeable future. 
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Professional Development; Workshops & Seminars 

MWERA will sponsor a series of Professional Development Workshops held in conjunction with the Annual Meeting. These 
workshops are organized to meet specific training needs and to transmit specific research, development, and evaluation skills. 

NOTE : No fee is charged for the workshops; however, advance registration is strongly encouraged. All workshops are subject to 
cancellalion for insufficient registration. Workshops may be open to on-siie and same-day registration, space permitting. 

Workshops 



\V.1510.AH MWERA Association Council and 
Officers Orientation 
MWERA — Workshop 

Wednesday, 3:10 pni to 5:30 pm — American House 
CHAIR Kim K. Metcalf, Center for Evaluation, Indiana 
University 

NOTES Maximum Enrollment 25: Fee: /V/C 

PRESENTERS 

Kim Metcalf Center for Evaluation, Indiana University: 
Thomas S, Parish, Kansas State Uni -ersity; Jean IV. 
Pierce, Northern Illinois U)iiversity: Teresa Strand, 
Historian 

This session will provide orientation for newly elected 
Association Council niembers and MWERA officers. The 
session will overview our By-Laws. Policies and Procedures, 
histoiy, and issues that all elected officials should he familiar 
with as they start serving the Association. All members holding 
elected positions within the Association are requested to attend 
this session. 



TJQ30.ST Writing Proposals for Funded 
Research Projects 
MWERA — Workshop 

Thursday, 10:30 am to 1:00 pm — Steamboat Hotel 
CHAIR Gay Sn Pinneli The Ohio State University 
NOTES Maximum Enrollment 30: Fee: N/C 

PRESENTERS 

Gay Su Pinneli The Ohio State University 

This workshop focu.scs on the elements of a proposal for fundi 
research grants. The presenter will describe types of proposals, 
elements of sncces.sfnl proposals as well as procedures for 
developing them. 



F.lSlO.LlTl Workshop in Historical Research 

Division F — Workshop 

Friday, 3: 10 pm to 5:30 pm — Lake House 
CHAIR Louise E. Fleming, Ashland University 
NOTES All divisions welcome. Newer researchers or 
people t lying to conduct and publish historical 
research are especially etuumraged to att(‘nd this 



PRESENTERS 

Loui.se E. Fleming, Ashhiiid University: Elizabeth Johnson. 
Eastern Michigan University 

This is a workshop in historical research, what it is and how to 
conduct it. Participants arc invited to bring copies of a W(/rk- 
in-progress: following the presentation of method: the 

participants and presenters will read and const nictively critique 
one another's work. 



I F.1610>AH I Strategies for Teaching With Cases 
in Teacher Education 
Division C — Workshop 
Friday, 4:10 pm to 5:30 pm — American House 
CH.AIR Mary R Siidzum, The University of Dayton 
NOTES Maximum Enrollment 30: Fee: N/C 

PRESENTERS 

Mary R Sudzina, The University oj Dayton: Theodore 
Kowalski, Bali State University 

This work.shop will focus on strategies for Mucessfully 
iniegroting case studies in undergraduate aiul graduate teacher 
education programs. The .session will begin with an 
introduction to leiiching with cases and then discuss the myths 
of case-based tca<'liing. 



I S.0800.AH I MWERA Website Workshop 

MWERA — Workshop 

Saturday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — Columbian Hou.se 
CHAIR Jeffrey B. Hcclit, Illinois State University 

NOTES Maximum Enrollment 30: Fee: N/C 

PRESENTERS 

Jeffrey B. Hccht, Illinois State University 

Strongly recommended for Associate Program Chairs. Division 
Senior and Junior Chairs who have an interest in utilizing the 
on-line proposal submission and review .system for future 
conferences. 



Maxinuun Enrollment 30, 



Fee: N/C 
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Invited Speakers, Symposium, 
and Panels 

Kick-Off Fireside “Chat” & Social with John 
Sikula 

MWERA — Invited Speaker 

Wednesday, 8:00 pm in 9:M) pm — Sauganash Grand 
Ballroom East 

CHAIR E. Jane Williafiis. The Ohio State University 
NOTES Hosted b\ Riverside Pahiishiny, Company 
CONVERSATION & SOCIAL 

John Sikida, Df-.an, Collei»e of Edtfcation. Ashland 
University 

Join us !br an informal conversation about the condition of 
scliooling in America. What is our role in the areas of research, 
public and political activism as wc enter the 2P' ccntuiy? 
Where do wc go from here? 

Keynote Address - John Sikula, Dean College of 
Education, Ashland College 

“Be An ARC - An American Reconstmetioneer 
of Culture'^ 

MWERA — Invited Address 

Thursday. 9:30 am to 10:20 am — Sauganash Ballroom 
East 



A SchooLbased Literacy As.sessment System: The 
Technical Core of Progress for All. David Kerbow, 
Center for Srhool Improvement, University tf Chicof^n 

Evaluation ol‘ Achievement Gains at (he Primar>' Level. 
David Kerhow, Julia Gwynne & Brian Jacob, Center 
JorSehool Improvement, University (f Chicago 

I f. 1340. WS i Division K: Invited Panel of State 
Department of Education io 
Discuss “Setting State Teacher 
Preparation Standards” 

Friday. 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pm — Western Stage House 

CHAIR Carmen Giebelbans, University of Davton 

NOTES 

Setting State Teacher Preparation Standards. Carmen 
Ciehelliaiis, University of Dayton: John Nichelson, 
Ohio Department (f Education: Kathryn Lind, 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Receptions and Socials 

Kick-Off Fireside ‘"Chaf’ & Social with John Sikula 

Wednesday. 8:00 pm - 9:30 pm. Sauganash Ballroom East 
Hosted by the Riverside Publishing Company. 

Cracker Barrel Social 

Thursday. 6:00 pm - 7:30 pm. Wolf Point Pre-Function 

Room 

A MWERA tradition! 



Luncheon Address - Donald R. Cruickshank, 
Emeritus, The Ohio State University 

"’"‘Wh at Makes Teachers Good?'" 

MWERA — Invited .Address 

Friday, 12:00 pm to 1 :30 pm — Sauganash Grand Ballroom 

West 
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MWERA: Invited Symposium -- 
Building Capacity for Literacy 
Teaching and Learning in Urban 
Schools 



Thursday. 1:40 pm to 3:00 pin — Shakespeare Hotel 

prf:sf:ntatio\\S 



A Social Hisiory of the Center for School Improvement. 
l'ni\ eixil\ of Chicago. Sharo)i Greenberg S: Tony 
Bryk, Center for .School bnprovcmeiu, I’niversitv of 
Chit (i}^o 

Literacs Coordinator as Instructional Leader: I'he 

IX'vclopment of Technical Know ledge and Skill. Ga\ 
Sn Pinnell cC- C arol Lytms^ The Ohio Stale i 'nivcisit\ 
UteracN C’oordinatiu': Changing the Political Dxnaniies. 
Sharotj (}reenhery, C'enter (or School Improvement, 

I 'n!vcr\n\ of ( Y/n to^o 



President’s Reception 

Friday. 9:00 pm - Midnight, Wolf Point Pre-Function Room 
Hosted h\- Thomas S. Parish. MWERA Pre.sidenl. 

Exhibits 

All registrants arc encouraged to visit the Exhibits in the 
Hallwa\' of the 14th Floor Lobby. MWER.A is pleased ti^ 
welcome back man\ of the firms, which ha\ e exhibited with us 
before, along with several new ones! The Exhibits will be open 
iVom 9:00am to 4:00pm on ITiday. 

Program on the Internet 

This \ear's .Annual Program is a\ailable on the Internet at: 

littp://w ww .tierIab.iKtu.edu/MWERA 

The on-line program contains all c4' the intornuition in the 
printed program. In addition, u.scrs may search the program for 
presentations matching specific descriptors, kc\ words in the 
title or abstract of the paper, or ''peeilic presenters. In addition 
full (ext of each presenlal ion's abstract is a\ailable (»n-line. This 
'-iie is coiiriesN of the Technological Iniunations in Educational 
Research Laboratnrv in the neparlnient ol Hdiieational 
Administration [uul Etuindalions ai Illinois State l‘ni\ersit\. 
Jeffrey B. Ilechl. fh'incipal ln\ e^'llgalnr. 
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Board of Directors 

Immediate Past President 

Kim K. Meicair, Ccutcr for Evaliuition, huHana University 

President 

Thomas S. pLirish, Kemsos Siaiv Universiiy 

President-Elect 

Jeffrey B. Hechl, Illinois State University 

Vice-President 

E. Jane Williams. The Ohio State University 

Secretary 

James H. Powell, /kill State University 

Member-at-Large 

Mar}' Ann Wham, University of Wisconsin - Whitewater 
Executive Officer (ex officio) 

Jean W. Pierce, Northern Illinois University 
Co-Editors, Mid-Western Educational Researcher (ex officio) 
Deborah L. Bainci' Jenkins. The Ohio State University - 
Mansfield 

Richard M. Smiih, Rehabilitation Foundation, Inc. 

Gene A. Kramer, Dental Association 

Vice-President Elect 

Carmen Giebcihaus, University of Dayiotj 

Member-at-Large Elect 

Margaret Simpson. Northwe.steni Utiiversity Medical School 
Vice-President-Elect Elect 

Robert Bareikowski, Ohio University 
Co-Editors Elect, Mid-Western Educational Researcher (ex ntficio) 
Mary Bendixen-Noe. The Ohio State Universiiy - Newark 
Kim K. Metcalf. Center for Evaluathm, Indiana University 



Program Committee 

Program Chair 

E. Jane Williams, The Ohio Slate Universiiy 

Associate Program Chairs 

Thomas S. Parish, Kansas State University 
Jeffrey B. Hechl. Illinois State University 
Jean W. Pierce, Northern Illinois Universiiy 

Division A: Administration 

James K. Waller, Tc.xa,s A M University— Corpus Christ! 
George J. Petersen, Sonthwest Missouri State University 

Division B: Curriculum vStudies 

Nancy G. Saunders, Indiana Wc.sleyan University 
Brad Oliver, Ball State University 

Division C: Learning and Instruction 

James W, Reineke, Winona State University 
Cynthia Campbell, Northern Illinois University 

Division D: Measurement and Research Methodology 

Gene Kramer, American Dental Associaiion-Chica^(f 
Janet K. Sheehan-Hoit, Illinois University 

Division E: Counseling and Human Development 

Linda Bakken. Wichita State University 

Division F: History and Philosophy 

Louise E. Fleming, Ashland University 
Elizabeth John.son, Ea.stern Michigan University 



Association Council 

1997 - 1999 

Mary Bendixen-Noe. The Ohio State University - New(trk 

Thomas Ganser. University (f Wisconsin - Whitewater 

Adria Karle-Weiss. Cnmherland University 

Carol Newman, University of Akron 

A. William Place, University i)f Dayton 

Margaret Simpson. Nortitwestern University Medn ol School 

1998 - 2000 , ' 

Carolyn Ridenour, i'niversity of Dayton 
Connie L. Bowman, University of Davton 
Orpha K. Duell. Wichita Snite University 
Richard P. Lipka, Pittsburg* State University 
Sharon E. Paulson. Ball State University 
Jay R. Price. University of Wi.scoiisin - Stevens Point 
Bmee G. Rogers. University of Northern Iowa 
Mary Sud/ina. University of Dayton 



Division G: Social Context of F:ducation 

Mary Ann Wham, University of Wisconsin - Whitewater 
Cciina V. Echols. Southeastern Louisiana State University 

Division H: School Evaluation and Program Development 

John W. Fraas. Ashland University 
Isaclorc Newman, University of Akron 

Division 1: Education in the Profe,ssions 

Richard M. Smith, Rehahilitation PoKudation, Inc. 

Jo\ee Miller, Mount Vernon Nazarene (OH) Collei^e 

Division J: Postsecondary Education 

Tom J. Cody, Western Illinois University 
Rodney J. Greer, Western Illinois University 

Divi.sion K: Teaching and Teacher Education 

Maria l:lcna Gaivcz-Martin, The Ohio State University-Lhna 
Janies Sal/man, Ursa line Collei>e 

Historian 

Teresa Strand. Strand Considiation Servic es 



1999 - 2001 

Beserly Klecker. Eastern Kentucky Universitx 

Greg Marehant. Ball State University 

James MeCluskcy, Central Mh hiizau Universiiy 

Carol Newman, University of Akron 

Jaeciiiclinc Rickman. Western Illinois University 

James Sal/man, Ursaline Collcizc 

Marlene Sv.honimer, Wichita State University 

i X«' I Siinmk‘1 lUU‘j 



Exhibits 

Sharon Norchea.sto n Illinois University 
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Proposal Reviewers 

The 19Q9 Program Commiuec wishes lo express our appreciation to the following individuals who donated their time to assist in the 



process of reviewing proposals: 

Robert Bareikowski. Ohio Univcr.sity 

Ted Baison, Indiana Wesleyan University 

William I Bauer, Ball Slate Universiry 

Mai7 Bendixen-Noe, The Ohio State University * Newark 

Carol L. Bentley. Chicatto State University 

Jana T Bcrcik. \'orthcastern Illinois Uni\ersity 

Connie L Bowman. University of Dayton 

Susan Brookhart, Duquesne University 

Gordon Brooks. Ameritech 

Carl R. Carlan, University of Texas - Pan American 

Tom J Cody. Western Illinois L''/i/re;'.v//v 

Marta J. Coleman. University of Nebraska 

Sunya Collier. Geori>ia State University 

Mary Connolly, Sinclair Community Colleftc 

Susan Cramer. University of Wisconsin - Oshkosh 

Ayres D’Cosia. The Ohio State University 

Leann Derby, The United States Air Force 

Dimiier M. Dimitrov, Kent State University 

Sue Drummer, The Ohio State University 

Celina V. Echols. Simtheastern Louisiana State University' 

Jennifer Pager, Western Michifian University 

Kathleen Flanagan. Ashland Universiry 

Melissa Freiberg. University of Wisconsin - Whitewater 

Maria Elena Galvez-Marlin. Ohio State University -- Lima 

Tom Ganser. University of Wisconsin - Whitewater 

Artliur Garmon. Western Michiyian University 

Gregory Gerrick. Ashland University 

Carmen Giebelhaus, ihiiversiry of Dayron 

Rodney J Greer, IVe.v/rrn Illinois University 

Philip Griswold. Ashland University 

John Gustafson. Winona State University 

Jeffrey B. Hechl, Illinois State University 

Molly Helmingcr, Bollinger ISO 

Larry W. Heiiriksen. Ball State University 

Frank R. Hogan. Bccville ISO 

"^'oung-Suk Hwang, Western lllinnis University 

James Impara, University of Nebraska 

Judy Jackson May. Bowlin^tt Green State University 

Elizabeth J Johnson. Governors State University 

Larry' Kennev. University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 

Aaron Kcrcheval. Indiana University - Bloomington 

Derick Kigcr, School District of Beloit 

Kaihiyn Kinnucan-Wclsch. University of Dayton 

Beverly M. Klecker. Eastern Kentucky University 

Tom Knapp. The Ohio State University. Colle\;e (f Nursing 

Gere A. Kramer, American Dental Associatif)n 

Anna Kubiak, Educational Testinii Sc nice 

Dr. Kactl)n Lad. Georfie Washington University 

Kevin C. Larkin. American Dcntiil Association 

Jean Leicester. Winona State University 

Dennis W. Leiiner, Southern Illinois University 



William Loadman, The Ohio State University 

Celeste Matthews, Winona State University 

James J. McCIuskey, Central Michigan University 

O.scar McKnight, Ashland University 

Craig A. Mertler, Bowling Green State University 

Kim Metcalf, Indiana University, Center for Evaluation 

Francinc Michel, The Ohio State University 

Joyce Miller, Mount Vernon Nazorene College 

Greg Montalvo. Western Illinois University 

Jean Morrow, Emporia State University 

Peggy P. Munkc, Dept of Socioio^y, Social Work and Criminal Justice 

Cassandra Myers-Tate. Southern Illinois University 

Carole Newman. The University of Akron 

Isadore Newman. The University of Akron 

Thomas R. O’Neill, American Society of Clinical Pathologists 

Brad E Oliver, Ball State Universiry 

Tliomas S. Parish. Kansas State University 

Sarah Peterson, Duquesne University 

Barbara S. Flake. University of Nebraska 

John Pohlmann. Southern Illinois University 

Mark Pompiun. Universiry of Kansas 

Roland G Pourdavood. Cleveland Stare University 

Jay R Price, University of Wisconsin - Stevens Point 

Patricia R Rcnick. Wright State University 

Jacqueline Rickman, Western Illinois University 

Dan Robinson. University of Louisville 

Bruce Rogers. University of Northern Iowa 

Lori F. Rolhenherg, Wayne State Universiiy 

Sara Sage, Indiana University - South Bend 

Jim Sal/.man. Ursuline College 

Beth Satoiy. University of Wisconsin, UtCrosse 

Nancy G Saunders. Indiana Wesleyan University 

Dale H. Schunk, Purdue University 

W'iliiam L. Sharp, Southern Illinois University 

Janet Sheehan-Holt. Northern Illinois University 

Wallace Sherlock. University of Wisconsin - Whitewater 

Richard M. Smith. RekahiUtation Foundation, Inc, 

Christine K. Sorensen. Northern Illinois University 

Carol Spradling. Northwest Mis.sotiri State Lhaversity 

Anne Stinson. University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 

W'iliiam B. Thiel. Thiel Enterprises 

Anne Marie Thomas. The Ohio State University 

Donna Waechter, University of Akron 

Aim in Wang, Miami University 

Suzanne Wesson. Corpus Christ! ISO 

Mary Ann Wham. University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 

Stan Wiglc, Indiana Uni\ersity Northwest 

Elizabeth A. Wilkins-Canter, Towsnn University 

Rod Winters. Winona State University 

Connie J. Wise. Illinois State Board of Education 

John M Zbikowski, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 



Explanation oF Session Numbers 

E.xample: T.0800.LH The Evolving Roles of the Modern Principal 

T Day of Session W for Wednesday. T for Thursday, F for Friday, and S for Saturday 

0800 Time Session Begins Using a 24 hour clock: 0800 is 8:00am, 1340 is 1 :40pm 

LH Room AH is American Hou.se. CH is Columbian House. LH is Lake House. MA is Mansion House, 

ME is Merchants Hotel, SE is Sauganash Ballroom hast. S\V is Sauganash Ballroom West. 

SH is Shakespeare Hotel. ST is Steamboat Hotel, BH is The Bull's Head. VVS is We.stcm 
Stage House, and \VP is the Wolf Point Pre-Function Room 





Conference Registration and Hotel Reservation 

Attending MWERA-99 begins with a two-step process: registering for the conference and reserving a room 
at the hotel. These two steps require the completion of two different forms, mailed to two different locations, 
with different information needed and deposits. DO NOT SEND YOUR CONFERENCE 
REGISTRATION TO THE HOTEL, OR SEND YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION IN WITH YOUR 
CONFERENCE REGISTRATION! This can delay your regislration/reservaiion. or result in your not 
being registered for the conference and/or not having a place to stay in Chicago. 

Pre-Registration vs. On-Site Registration 

MWERA allows both pre-registration and on-site registration: however, for the following reasons, pre- 
registration is strongly encouraged. Pre-registrants have first opportunity to enroll in Workshops, to purchase 
Materials, and to attend the catered Luncheon on Friday. Pre-registration is also less expensive! To pre- 
register for the 1999 Annual Meeting you must complete the form on the following page and return it, with 
your check or money order for payment in full, to Jean W. Pierce, MWHRA's Executive Officer. 

Pre-registrations must be postmarked by September 24th to qualify for the reduced rates! 

On-site registration will be available at the registration desk on the 14th Floor of the Holiday Inn Marl Plaza 
beginning at 1:00 pm on Wednesday, October 13th and continuing though 5:00pm on Friday, October 15th. 

The dates of our conference (October 13 - 16, 1999) are very busy ones in the city of Chicago, with several 
conventions and activities all going on at the .same time. Hotel space will be tight, if not completely 
unavailable, to those who do not have confirmed reservations. Our convention hotel, the Holiday Inn Mart 
Plaza, is holding a block of rooms for MWERA-99 attendees: however, they will only hold these rooms until 
September 24lh! To ensure that you have a place to stay please make your reservations with the hotel early, 
since once these rooms are gone we cannot guarantee housing anyw'here in dow’ntown. 

Hotel Facilities and Services 

Adjacent to the Chicago Merchandise Mart and the World Trade Center - Chicago, the Holiday Inn Mart 
Plaza is conveniently located in downtown Chicago, only 45 minutes from Chicago's O'Hare and Midway 
airports and just a short ride from Union Slatic/u, The hotel is very close to the entertainment district of River 
North, Chicago's most exciting neighborhood, and the Loop. Newly renovated guest and meeting rooms 
promise a comfortable stay. Numerous dining spots are convenient to the hotel, as well as the Inn's own 
attractions: Regions, An American Cafe; Brio, the Lounge with Attitude: and The Lobby Bar. Services at 
the hotel include: 24 hour bellman .service, self-service laundry (on the 23rd floor), an attached pandng 
facility with unlimited in/out privileges at a reasonable rate, drug store, florist, gift shop, U.S. Post Office, 
FedEx Offlee, Bank, and a retail indoor mall - the shops at the Marl, Hourly computer rental, photocopy, and 
layout production services are all located within a short walk of the hotel. 

MWERA will provide a standard o\erhead projector in each presentation room thrtmghoui the conference. 
Presenters may use this projector with overhead transparencies or computer-projection systems; how'ever, it 
is up to each presenter to either provide his or her computer and projection unit (e.g., LCD plate) or to rent 
one from the hotel. The hotel has a wide variety of audio-visual equipment for rent. Contact the hotel directly 
well before the meeting for your needs, hotel pricing and availability, and payment. 
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MWERA-99 Conference Registration Form 

October 13 - 16, 1999 - Holiday Inn Mart Plaza, Chicago, IL 



Your Name: 



Affiliation: 


(First Name) 


(Middle Initial) 


(Last Name) 




Mailing Address: 



Office Phone: 


) FAX: 


( ) 




Home Phone: ( 


) Email: 






Highest Degree: 


Inslilution Awarding Degree: 




MWERA Division Preference: 


Area of Specialization: 




Is this your first MWERA conference? 


□ Yes □ No 






If YES. how did you 


leurn about MWERA? 










hi 


After 


Workshop Registration 


Meeting Reeistration 


09/24/99 


09/24/99 


Advance registration for workshop,s is sironclv 


MWERA Member 


$45.00 


S55.00 


encouraged. All workshop.s arc subject to 


Non-Member 


$50.00 


$60.00 


cancellation for in.sufficieni registration, and are 


Student member (.see note bdow) 


$30.00 


$35.00 


open to on*.site and same-day registration on a 
space-per.miiting basis only. 


Attending Luncheon Only 


$25.00 


$28.00 


□ W.I510.AH No Fee 


TOTAL Registration 


Fee Enclosed: 


□ T.1030.ST No Fee 


Membershio Dues 


Regular 


Student 


□ F.1510.LH No Fee 


1999 Membenship (scenoic below) 


$25.00 


$15,00 




2000 Membership 


$25.00 


$15.00 


□ F. 16 10. AH No Fee 


Life Membership 


$250.00 


$250.00 


□ S.0800.AH No Fee 


TOTAL Membership Dues Enclosed: 




MWERA-99 Materials 


Cost per 


Otv Total 




MWERA Membership Directory 


$8.00 






MWERA-99 Program Ab.stracts 


$6.00 





TOTAL Materials Costs Enclosed: 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 



The Friday Luncheon is included in the Registration Fee. Please help us plan for the correct number of attendees! 

Will you be attending the Friday Luncheon? □ Yes G No 

Will you require a special menu? □ Yes □ No If YES. plea.se describe; 

Will you be staying at the Holiday Inn Hotel? □ Yes Q No If YES, which nights (circle) Tue Wed Thu Fri Sat 

Make your check or money order payable to “MWERA." Register before September 24, 1999 to receive the lowest conference 
rates! Persons applying for Student membership must provide proof of student .status (copy of a current student ID or registration or 
letter from advisor). All presenters must register for the meeting and be a current (1999) member of the As.sociation. New 
pre.senlers may join using this registration. 

Mail completed form and payment to: 

Dr. Jean Pierce 
Northern Illinois University 
Department EPCSE 
DeKalb, IL 60115 
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Holiday Inn Mart Plaza Hotel Reservation Form 

Mid-Western Educational Research Association Meeting 

October 13 - 16, 1999 



Your Name: 

Company; 
Mailing Address: 



(First Name) 



(Middle Inilia!) 



(Last Name) 



Day Telephone; _J [ 

Accommodations Requested 



Arrival Date: 




./ /_ 




Departure Date: 




./ /_ 




Bed Type: 


□ 


Single (I 


King) □ Double (2 Doubles) 


Smoking Preference: 


□ 


Smoking 


□ Non-Smoking 


Number of People: 


□ 


Single 


($125.00 /night) 




□ 


Double 


($140.00/ night) 




□ 


Triple 


($155.00 /night) 




□ 


Quad 


($170.00 / night) 



Namc(s) of Roominate(s) (if any): 

Special Needs: 

To con firm your reservation^ the hotel requires a first nights deposit or a credit card guarantee. 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or Money Order 

□ Credit Card ( Indicate card): □ MasterCard □ Visa □ American Express □ Discover □ Diners Club 

Credit Card Number: 

Name on Credit Card: 

Expiration Date: 

Signature: 

You must cancel this reservation prior to 6:00pm on your expected dale of arrival to avoid billing on your credit card for 
the first night's room and tax or the loss of your deposit. The above rates do nut include state and local taxes. 
Automobile parking (non-valet) is available at the hotel for an additional $12 per day (plus taxes) for registered hotel 
guests. Check in time is 3:00pm; check out time is Noon. On site luggage storage is available for early arrival and late 
check out. The above group rates arc only guaranteed until SEPTEMBER 24, 19991 

Mail FAX, or telephone completed form and deposit information to: 

Holiday Inn Mart Plaza 
350 North Orleans 
Chicago, IL 60654 
(312) 836-5000 
FAX: (312) 222-9508 
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Getting to the Conference 

Holiday Inn Mciri Plaza 
350 North Orleans 
Chicago, IL 60654 
(312) 836-5000 
FAX: (312)222-9508 



0*Harc Airport to the Holiday Inn (3 Options) 

1 . Take a CTA (rain lo do w mown lor about $1 .25. 

Catch the train iri the basement of Terminal 3. Take 
the "A" or "B" line. Gel offal the Clark/Lake .station. 
Transfer to tlie "Brown" line (Ravensvvood). and lake 
this to tile Merehandise Mart. 

2. Take the Continental Airport Bus for about S 1 5.00 
one way or $2<S.OO round trip. No re.servations arc 
required from the airport. Sec the agent at the booth in 
the lower level baggage claim area. 

3. Take a cab for about S28.00 one way. Wait in the cab 
stand area. In off-hours a ride lakes about 30 minutes. 

In rush hours (7 - 10am. 3-7 pm) tlie ride amid lake 
an hour or more. Tips average 1 5 - 20^f . 

Mid\^ay Airport to the Holiday Inn (3 Options) 

1 . Take a CTA train to downtown for about $ 1 .25. 

Catch the train at the ea.st end of the airport. Get ofl'at 
the Clark/Lake station. Transfer lo the "Brown" line 
(Ravensvvood I, and take this to the Merchandise Mart. 

2. Take a Continental Airport Bus for about S 1 1 .00 
one way or $20.00 round trip. No reservations are 
required from the airport. See the agent at the booth 
for tickets. 

3. Take a cab for about S25.00 one way. Wait in the cab 
stand area. See O' Hare information above regarding 
lime. 

Driving and Parking Downtown (3 Options) 

1 . From the South, East, or West: Take 1-90/94 (Dan 
Ryan). Hxit at Washington Street East (Exit 5IC). 

Turn right onto Washington. Go to Waeker Drive and 
turn left. Make another left at Orleans Street and cross 
over the bridge. The hotel Is on the left-hand side. 

2. From 1-88: 1-88 connects to 290 (Eisenhower). Exit at 
Franklin Street. Follow Franklin until it turns into 
Orleans Street (just over the river). The hotel is on the 
left-hand side. 

3. From the North, 1-90/94 (Kennedy Fxpre.ss\vay): 

Exit at Ohio Street, Go to Wells Street (3rd light). Turn 
right, cross the river and turn riget onto Waeker Drive. 

Go one block, turn right onto Orlcan.s, and cross the 
bridge. The hotel is on the left-hand side. 

The Holiday Inn Mart Plaza sits atop The Apparel 
Center. Take the Elevators on the first floor of The 
Apparel Center to the ISth Floor Hotel Lobby. 
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Chronological Listing of Sessions 
Wednesday, October 13, 1999 

\ W.l SiO.A H I IVIWERA Association Council and Officers Orientation 

MWLUA — Workshop 

Wcclncsdny, 3:10 pin [o 5:30 pm — American House 
CHAIR Kim K. Metcalf, huliano University, Center for I-Auint/tinn 

NOTES MaCtmum Enrollment 25: Fee: N/C 

PRESENTERS 

Kim Metcalf, huUane Universin, ('enter Om- Eviiluaiinic. Thaniiis S. Parish, Kattsas State University: ,lean U'. Pierce, 

Northern Illinois University, Teresa Strand, Historian 

This session svill pixiviile oricnlatimi lor newly eleeled Association Council members and MWERA olTicers. The session 
will overview our By-Laws, Policies and Pn^cedures. histi^ry, and issues lluu all elected olTicials should he familiar \\ ilh as 
they sian serving the AsstK'iaiion. All members holding elected p(^si lions wiihin the Asst^eialicm are requested lo auend this 
sessiiMi. 

i W.2000.S E1 Kick-Off Fireside “Chat” & Social with John Sikula 

MWKRA — Invited Speaker 

Wednesday, S:0() pm to 9:30 pm — Sauganash Grand Ballroom I;a^a 
CHAIR E. .lane Williams. The Ohio State University 

NOTES Hosted hy Riversuie Piihlishini> Company 

CONVERSATION & SOCIAL 

.h)Jin Sikida. Dean, College (ff Education. Ashland University 

Join us for an informal eonscrsalion about the condition of schooling in y\mcrica. What is (uir role in the areas id research, 
public and political aclis isin as we enter the 2P‘ eenliiryV Where dt^ wc go fnmi here? 



New Member Welcome 

Thursday Morning at 10:30am in The Bubs Head! 



Division Meetings have been scheduled 
throughout the day on both 
Thursday and Friday! 



Division A: Administration 

Friday 10:30am - 1 l:5()am - West Stage House 

Division B: Curriculum Studies 

Thursday 1:40pm - 3:00piu - Mansion House 

division C: Learning and Instruction 

Friday 1 :40pm - 3:00pm - Mansimi House 

Division I): Measurement and Research Methodology 
Friday ! 0:30um - 1 1 :50am - Shakespeare Hotel 

Division E: Counseling and Human Development 

Friday 1 0:30am <- 1 1:50am - Columbian House 

Division F; History and Philosophy 

Friday 10:30am - ! 1 :5()am - Columbian Htmse 



Division (L Social Context of Education 

Friday 10:30am - I l;50am - Columbian House 

Division H: School Evaluation and Program Devolopnicnl 

ITiday 10:30am - I 1 :50am -- Mansion House 

Division I; Education in the Professions 

F'riday I():30am - 1 1:50am - Mansion House 

Division .1: Postsecondary Education 

FTiday l():3()am ~ 1 1:5()ani - West Stage House 

Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education 
F'riday l():30am - 1 l:5()am -- The Bulls Head 
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Chronological Listing of Sessions 
Thursday, October 14, 1999 



I T.()800.AH] Division J Business Meeting 

Division J: Posisccondary Educaiion — Meeting 
Thursday. H:()0 am lo 9:20 am — American House 
SR. DIV CHAIR: Tom Cod\\ W'esiern Illinois University 
JR. DIV. CHAIR: Rodney J. Gren\ Western Illinois University. 



T.0800.BH 



Presentation of Various Statistical and Measurement Issues 



Division D: Mcasurcnicnl and Rc.scarch Mcihodology — Paper Presentation 
Thursday. 8:00 am lo 9:20 am ■ — The Bulls Head 
CHAIR Isndore Newman, University of Akron 

DISCUSSANT Jeffrey B. Hecht, Illinois State University 
PRESENTATIONS 



A Realisiic Look Ai One-Way ANOVA: Comparisons Among Paramciric And Nonparameiric Tests. Robert S. 

Ban'ikowski. Ohio University: Yot/nes Alyonnes, Ohio University 
Determining the Multivariate Assimiplions of a Four Dimensional Instrument Designed lo Follow-up Graduates from 
Research University Teacher Educaiion Programs and Other Teacher Education Programs. Mohannned A Rahman, 
The Ohio State University. William E Loodnum, Ph. D,, The Ohio Stale University 
Lt:)gistic Regression Model for the Prediction of School Enrollment of Children With Disabililic:s in Kenya. Dimiter M. 
Dimitrov. Kent State University, Kaijendo Mania, Kent State University 



Minority Bias and Fairness Issues Related to Admissions Tests 
Division 1): Measurement and Rc.scarch Methodology — Symposium 
Thursday. 8:00 am lo 9:20 am — Columbian House 
CHAIR Ayres D' Costa, Ohio State University 

DISCUSSANT Kevin C. Larkin, American Dental Assoeiatimi 
PRESENTATIONS 

Minority Bias and Fairness Issues Related lo Admission Tests. Ayres C. D'Costa. The Ohio State University: Rama, in 
Bostark, The Ohio State University; Jiny, Chen, The Ohio State University: Cynthia Partridye, The Ohio State 
University 



T.0800.CH 



T.0800.LH 



Achieving Achievement, Quality, or Numbers? 



Division A: Administration — Paper Prc.scnlatinn 
Thursday. 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Lake House 



CHAIR Bohhy Malone, Ball State University 

DISCUSSANT Bohhv Malone, Ball State University 
PRESENTATIONS 



A Review' of Quality Assurance Procedures for Public Schools. John D Contts, Indiana Pnrdne University Fort Wayne 
Learning and Assessment: Using Multimedia Portfolios in Education. Charles D. Manyes, Western Illinois University 
Mandated Proficiency Testing in Ohio: Some Emerging Inequities. Rich Hofnuiim, Miami University 
The Effect of Achievement Motivation on Academic Achicveinenl. Jenny A Kilyore, Miami University 



Get involved In the division(s) of your choice. 
Attend division meetings and become an active part of 

MWERA! 



MuhWrMcrn lultu annual Iii‘\rntrhcr 
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T,08Q0.MA School Safety, School Violence, and the Law 
Division A: Administration — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Mansion House 
CHAIR Theodore J, Kowalski, Ball State University 

DISCUSSANT Theodore J, Kowalski, Ball State University 
PRESENTATIONS 

In "Search" ol' Safety: Legal Implications of the Fourth Amendment. Brad Colwell, Souihcni Illinois University, William 
L Sharp, Southern Illinois University 

Multidimensional School Violence Prevention for Multidimensional School Violence. Patrick D, Pauken, Bowlini^ Green 
State University; Slialu BIwjwani, Bowlinp Green State University 

Recent and EniCrgina ADA Litigation; A Practice Guido. Brian R Hinrichs, Illinois State University: Shar(}n jVaylor. 
Illinois State University 

School Safely: A Study of Superintendents' Perceptions. A'. Walter, Te.\asA6liM University-Corpus Christi; 

William L Sharp, Southern Illinois University at Carhondale; Michael L Supley, Texas A&M University- Khii^sville 

T.0800.SH 1 Evaluation Methodology and Issues: Session I 

Division H: School Evaluation and Program Deveiopmenl — Paper Presentation 
Thursday. 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Shakespeare Hotel 
CHAIR Sharon Valente, Ashland Lhtiversity 

DISCUSSANT Carole Mewnian, The University of Akron 
PRESENTATIONS 

Clinical Context of Evaluation: Impact of Situation on Evaluation. h>uis S. Trenta, University of Akron 
Issue Scanning: Finding the Future ... Maybe. Michael 8 P!o^, Illinois State Hoard of Education: Jim Sweetwy, Illinois 
State Board of Education: Bony Weiss, Illinois State Board of Education 
Salary Compression and Noncompetitive Salaries: An Inslilulion’s Faculty Salary Assessment and Adjustment Program. 
John W. Eraas. Ashhtnd University 

T.0800.ST I Acknowledging Our At-Risk and Ethnically Diverse Students 
Division G: Social Context of Education — Paper Presentation 
Thursday. 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Steamboat Hole! 

CHAIR Pe^}iy Manke, Southeastern Louisiana Slate University 

DISCUSSANT Mary Ann Wham, University ofWiscrnisiu'Wliitcwater 
PRESENTATIONS 

In Their Own Words: Schooling as Perceived and Experienced by At-Risk Students. Chad I). Raisch. University of 
Daytofi: Dr. Janies Srhoenicin, Principal, Kettcrinf^ F'airniont Hif^h School (OH) 

Notions of Beauty. Stress, and Violence Through the Eves ol' Children. Dana Rapp, Ashland University 
Our Nation s Schools: Why Arc They in Crisis and What Can Be Done About It? Undcrslanding/Rcinlerpreling 
Assessment SummarL's. Joycelyn G Parish, Wichita Piddic Scluuds: Thomas S, Parish, Kan,sas State University; 
Steve Balt. Wichita Public Schools 

Pluralism in Rural America: You Say School, I Say Escucla. Michael Brunn, Western Illinois University: Gloria /I. 
Delany-Barmann. Western Illinois University: Lourdes Kiithy^Saen^er, Western Illinois University 

T.080Q.WS I Mentoring Teachers: A Model 

Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education — Symposium 
Thursday, 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Western Stage House 
CHAIR Jim Salztnan, Ursuline College 

DISCUSSANT' Sue Amidon, Wrif>lit State University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Mentoring Induction-Year Teachers: A Collaborative Model. James A. Saizman. Ursuline College: Frank Acpiila, 

Cleveland Slate University: Carmen Giehelhaus: Bonnie Williams, University of Dayton: Susan Malinari. Patricia 
Murphy, Paula Ross, Chcri Rourke, North Royalton Citv Schools 
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Keynote Address 

MWERA — Invited Address 

Tluirsday, 9:30 am lo 10:20 am — Suu^anash BallnxMii Hasi 
CHAIR E. Jduc Williams. The Ohio State University 

PRESENTATION 

"Be an ARC - An American Rcconstna tioneer of Cnltitre” J(>hit 
Si kit la. Ashland University 

Dr. Joiin Sikula is in his 23'^** year as Education Dean havinji served at Indiana 
University Northwest, California Slate University, Long Beach. National 
University in San Diego, and currently at Ashland University in Oliio. He is 
past national president of the Association of Teacher Educaux's and was scMiior 
editor of Macinil Ian's Handbook of Research on Teacher Education, Second 
Edition in 1996. 

Be an ARC - An American Reconsii-uetioncer of Culture is a presentation 
resulting from Dean Sikula’s work during tlic mid-1990s compiling and editing 
48 chapters for the Second Edition of Macmillan’s Handbook of Research on 
Teacher Education. Dr. Sikula draws from the work of some 200 leading 
educators across the country and beyond as they examine what needs to be done 
to improve schooling in America. 

Dean Sikula makes and defends two declarations: 





1. Improvcmenl in schooling and teacher education in the United Stales will be successful lo the extent that educators 
establish via research and make known to the public and lo budget control ling authorities the clear relationships 
which exist between investment in education and productive cili/.enship. 



2. Until educators become more proactive, demanding, political, and willing to serve as y\mcrican Rcconslructionccrs 
of Culture (ARCs), our educational institutions will continue to drift with the tide of mediocrity as resources Mow to 
other more visible and vocal areas. 



Classroom Discourse as an Analytic Resource in Educational Research 
Division B: Curriculum Studies — Allernative Session 
Thursday, 10:30 am lo 1 1 :5() am — American House 
CHAIR Nancy G. Saunders. Indiana Wesleyan University 

DISCUSSANT Nancy G. Santulers. Indiana Wcslevan University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Classroom Discourse as an Analytic Resource in Educational Research: What Can We Learn from Looking into 
Transcripts. Yo^Aa Lee, The Ohio State University: Wendy Sherman McCann The Ohio State University 




TJ030.BH Ncm Member Welcome 
MWERA — Alternative Session 
Thursday, 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — The Bulls Head 
CHAIR Francine Michel, The Ohio State University 

NOTES 

All /rrir and existinii MWERA memhers arc invited to this new member welcome session. Conte and meet each other, and 
i'Ct to know what this i’reat or^anizadtni is all ahont! Kim Metcalf, Center for Evaluation, Indiana University; 
Thomas S. Parish, Kansas State University: Jeffrey B. Hecht, Illinois State University; E. Jane Williain.s, The Ohi(} 
State University; James Powell, Ball State University: Mary Ann Wham, University (f Wisconsin - Whitewater; 
Carmen Giehelltans. University <f Dayton: Jean W. Pierce, Northern Ulhtois University; Robert Bareikowski, Ohio 
University: Deborah Bainer Jenkins, The Ohio State University - Mansfield; Richard M. Smith, Rehahilitation 
Foundation, Inc,; Gene Kramer, American Dental Association; Mary Bendixen-Noc, The Ohio State University - 
Newark 

Division E Business Meeting 
Division E: Counseling and Human Development — Meeting 
Thursday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — Columbian House 
SR. DIV CHAIR Linda Hakken, Wichita State University 

Mift-Wr\tcni EtucaiUmat Researcher 
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r T.1030.LH ] The Supcrinteiidciicy: Ever Present Issues 

Division A: Administrmion Papur Prusuniatimi 
Thursday. U):3{) am to 1 1 :5() am — Lake House 
CHAIR Sfcvrns, Wri^hf Stale University 

DISCUSSANT /\. William Place. The University ofPavton 

prl:slntatk)ns 



Bcjiinniii" Siiperintendcnls^ Perceptions ofTheir Gnuliiate Preparation as a ILisis for 'I’heir Mrsl Yearns a 
SupeniUendeni. Melissa A. Pnmm^lis, lAlneatian Service Center, Region 2 
ReliremeiU and the .Superinlentleney: A ’I’wo Slate Siiuly. James K Walter, I'cxas AeVA/ L^niu rsity -C'or/ms Chrisii: 

William L Sharp. Soiithent Illinois Univ(‘rsiiy at Carhoiulale: Mirhaei L. Snpley, Texas AX- M University -Ki/ii>\ville 
Superintendems and Residency Requirements- A C'lt^ser Look. Ur. George J. Howihmris, Ashland University: Ur. N(in)}an 
L. Sommers. Ashland L>niversiiy 



I T.1030.MA ~| Division II Business IVleetinR 

Division H: vSehool [‘valuation and Program Development Meeting 
Thursday, 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — Mansion House 
SR. DIV. CHAIR J(dw Fraas. Ashland University 
JR. DIV, CHAIR isadore Newman. The i'niver.sity of Akron 

rT.1030.SHl Follow-up Discussion from the Keynote Address 
MVVRRA — Alternative Session 
Thursday. 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — Shakespeare Hotel 
PRLSHNTATIONS 

I-ol!o\v-up di.seussioii to the Keynote Address: “Be an ARC - An American Rceomsirnctioneer tif ('ulture.” J(dm Siknia. 
Ashland University 

[ T.i( )30,ST I Writing Proposals for Funded Research Projects 

MWRRA — Workshop 

Thursday, 10:30 am to 1:00 pm — Steamboat Hotel 
C’HAIR Gay Sn Pinnell. The Ohio State University 

NOTH Ma.ximnni Enrollment: 30: Eee: N/C 

This warksliop Jhenscs an the elements of a propo.sa! jar fwulin^ research i>rants. '['he presenter will describe types of 
proposals, elements (ff snrees.sfnl proposals, as well as procedures (or deveh^dny. them. 

rr.103Q.WS I The Challenges of Preparing Pre-service Teachers 

Division K: Tcaehing and I'eacher Ldueation — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 10:30 am to i 1 :.5() am — Western Stage House 
CHAIR Mary Camphelf Saint Xavier Uidversity 

DISCUSSANT Maria /:, Gaivez-Martin. The Ohi(f State ihnversity - Lima 
PRLSENTATIONS 

Assessing the Gray Area: A Professional Qualities Imcniory. Jennifer J Foyer, We.stern Miehiyan Ufnversity, Katharine 
Cnmmhtys, Western Miehiyan University 

Stre.ss During Student Teaehiiig; Prevention and Coping Siralegics. Elizabeth A WHkins-Conter. Towson Lhdversity. 
Andre\ Idiwards, Eastern Illinois Ihiiversity: Hema Ramanathan. Hnfler University: Kenny MelXniyle, Tiltshnryh 
State ihiiversity: Alice Yanny. Marehead State University 

The Calibration of a Sludem Teacher Ponfolio Rating Instrument. Lari F. Rathenhcry, Wavne State University: Gail 
Eahname, Wayne State University; Mary Stein. Oakland University: Weinnf Zhn, Wayne State Uidversity 
V/hat Should a Compeleiil. Committed, ami Ciiring Teacher Candidate Be Able to Do: Establishing a Foundation. 
Charles K. Rmiyan. Pittshnry State University: Rozanne Spark.y. Pittshnry State ihiiversity 



1M200.W]^ MWERA Association Council Meeting 

MWERA — Meeting 

Thursday. 1 2:00 pm to 1 :3() pm — Wolf Point Pre-lainction Room 
PRESIDF'NT Tlnnuas S. Parish. Kan.sas State University 

NOTES All ('la'rent MWERA Assoeiotion Council Members am! Officers should attend. Lwieheon will he served. 
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[ T.1340.AH I Music and the Brain: Research Unking Music Study to Academic Achievement 

Division C: Learning and Instruction — Altornalivc Session 
Thursday, 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pin — American House 
CHAIR William / Bauei\ Ball Stale University/School of Music/Collvm* cff I'inc Ans 

DISCUSSANT William / Bauer, Ball Stale University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Music and the Brain: Research Linking Music Study to Academic Achievement. William L Hauer. Ball State 
Peter A. McAllister, Ball State University 



Issues on Faculty Development 
Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education — Paper Prc.scmalion 
Thursday, 1:4(3 pm to 3:00 pm — The Bulls Head 
CHAIR Richele 0'Cowua\ Wrif^ht State University 

DISCUSSANT Marcen E Sheridan, Indiana University - South Bend 
PRESENTATIONS 

Observation + ReHections = Changes In My Instructional Practices. Atut (} Serarifi. Northeastern Illinois University, Dr. 
Ernestine Ri}^}is, Loyola University 

Teaching Educational Psychology: Comparisons Across Multiple Dimensions. Elizabeth Jean Johnson, Governors State 
University: Dr. Lany Cross, Governors State Univer.dfy' 

The Design and Irnplememalion of an On-line Professional Development Fomrn. Jatiies G. MaKinster. Indiana 
University: Thomas M. Keating, Boston Collefte 
What Makes a Coui.-^e Liked or Disliked by College Stiidcius? Aimin Watt^, Miami University 



T.1340.BH 



Division F Business Meeting with INVITED SPEAKER 

Division F: History and Historiography — Meeting 
Thursdtiy, 1 ;40 pm to 3:00 prn — Columbian Hou.se 
SR, DIV. CHAIR Uniisc E. Fleming, Ashland University 

JR. DIV. CHAIR Elizabeth John.son, Eastern Michigan University 
PRESENTATIONS 

'The Literal or the Figurative ... Which Develops Greater Truth?” Elizabeth Johnson tic Dinvn Clark. Ea.vtern Michigan 
University 

Division F Business Meeting to follow. 



T.1340.CH 



TJ340XH 



Risks for Females in Adolescence and Midlife 



Division E: Coun.seling and Human Development — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 1 :40 pm to .3:00 pni — Lake House 
CHAIR Linda Bakken, Wichita State University 

DISCUSSANT Linda Bakken. Wichita State University 
PRESENTATIONS 



Cultural Altitudes and Counseling Implications for Menopau.sal Women: Using Multi-cintural Perspectives to Influence 
Individual and Sy.sieniic Changes. Nicole M Stacey, Indiana Univer.sity\ Greg Chaffin, Indiana University: Polly 
Tail, Indiana University 

Eating Disorder Symptomatology in Single vSex, Private, and Public High vSchools. Karen L Messmer. Ball State 
University, Gregory J. Mareluatt, Bail State University 



Division B Business Meeting 

B: CuiTieulum Studies — Meeting 
Thursday, 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pm — Mansion Hou.se 
CHAIR Nattcy G. Sauuder.s, Indiana We.slcyan University 

DISCUSSANT Brad Oliver, Ball State University 



T.1340,MA 

Division 
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riM340 >S H ~] Biiildinp; Capacity for Literacy Teaching and Learning In Urban Schools 

MWERA — Invited Symposium 

Thursday, 1 :40 pm lo 3:00 pm — SIiake:.peare Hold 
CHAIR Sh(tn>n (nrcnhcrj’, (\’nirr f}tr Srhoai Imjtmvvmcui, Vmvnsily of (liira^o 

PRHSHNTAiiONS 

A Social Mislory of Ihc Ccnicr lor School Iinprovemenl, Dniversily of Chicago. Shamn Cjrr('nhi'i\^ dL T(my Hryk, ('enter 
for Srhool Improve/nent, University ofChint^io 

LilL'racy Coord i mil nr as Insimciional I.cikIlt: The DL-vdopmcni or'I’cchnical Kiio\'ied[ic and Skill. (Jay Sn PinncU 
Carol ly'ons. The Ohio State University 

l.ilcracy Cnordinaior; C’haniiinjj ihc Political Dynamics. WZirt/Y/// (Jreenhny, Center for Sehoo! Improvenu’nt, University 
of Chh'oyo 

A School-based I Jlcracv Asscssmcnl System: '* lie Technical C'ore of Prop.ress Tor All. David Kerlnnw Center for 
School Inipno'ement, University of(Shivayo 

I'.valuation of Achicvcmenl Gains at ihc Primary Level. David Kerhow, Julia Gwynne li* Brian Jaroh, Center for Sehttol 
hnprovenient, Lhiiversity ofChi('ayo 

T.134(J.ST 1 Effectiveness: Policy, Communication, and Adult Learners 

Division .1; PtLslsccondary Hdiicalion — Symposium 
Thurs.,lay. 1 :40 pm lo 3:00 pm — Steamboat I-knel 
CHAIR CJrep Monttdvo, Western Illinois University 

DISCUSSANT Cre}> Monudvo^ Western Ulwois (Iniversity 
PRESENTATIONS 

Effectiveness: Policy. Communication, and Adult l A'arners. Ned D. Youny. University of Dayi(Hi\ Lori '/akel. Sineiair 
C(>nnnunity Collcye; Linwanuel Aniaiike^ Ohio Department of Development 

[^T. I340.VVS] The Design and Analysis of the vSiructure of Inslriinicnt.s 

Division D; Measurement and Research Methodology - Paper Pre.sontatioii 
Thursday, 1:40 pm to 3:00 pm — Western Stage House 
CHAIR Jhti ,\h'Clnske\\ C entral Miehiyjm University 

DISCUSSANT Sue Bmokharr Diu/nesne ( iniversity 
PRESHNTAI'IONS 

A C’ompari.son ofl'hree Scaling d'cchniquc.s lo Examine the Con.sirucl Structure of a Spatial Visiiali/alion 'I'csl. Kanda 
Phnnlapthawee, The Ohio State University 

An Analysis ofME.AP Scores Using a Hierarchical Model. Shawn M (Jm'ller Eastern Michigan University, ('her 
Chester. Stiite University of West Georyia 

An Analysis of the Design Components Innuciicing the Diffieuliy of Abstract-reasoning Items. Gene A. Kramer, 

Amcriec ; Dentid Association 

On the Internal Consistency of a Scale ol Teacher Satisfaction. Hrna G. Royers, University of Northern Iowa 

f' T.Isi O.SF^ I Roundtable Dlsciission/Poster Session #1 
MWERA. — Roundtable DLscu.ssion/Postcr 
Thursday, 3:10 pm lo 4:00 pm — Saugana.sh Grand Ballroom East 
TABLE 1 Am 1 the Teacher 1 Always Dreamed of Being?; An Action Rc.scarch Study, Christina Campbell, Ben 
Davis J. U. S, 

TAI .E 2 Areas of Advi.se Seeking Among Beginning Teachers in u Mentoring Program, lorn Ganser, University of 
Wisrons in-\ VI t itewater 

TABLE 3 Classroom Management Intervention: A yiialilalivc Study. John T. Lout, Coastal Carolina University: 
Tahnia Rowe Jeffrey, Coastal Carolina University: Dana Greyoiw, Ctfo.stal C^arolina Univer.sity; Ben 
Harris, Coastal Carolina University; Britt Gerasoh. Caa.stal Carolina University; Jennifer Snider, CJn/stal 
Carolina University 

TABl.E 4 Furthering the Agenda of the National Network for Educational Renewal and Strengthening Relationships 
with Partner Schools: A Case Study of A Local Associates Program. C. Richele O'Connor. Wriyltt State 
University 

TABLE 5 Reflective Thinking on the Student Handbook: A Process for As.scssing School Culture. Maryaret A. 
Wtie/finy, (Iniver.siiy of Dayton 

TABLE 6 Practicing What 1 Preach? Learner-centered Educational P.sychology. Pamela R. Clinkenbeard, Univer.sity 
of Wiscoit,sir - Whitewater 
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i AltLK 7 
TAIiLK 8 
TAIM.K 
i AKLK 10 

IA15LK 11 

I'AHLF. 12 
1 ABI.K 13 
TAHLK 14 
TAHLF 15 
TABLK 16 
TABLK 17 
I’AHFK 18 
lABLK 19 
VMMA\ 20 
TABU*: 21 
rABLi:22 

4 ABM‘23 



PfL’ SLMvia* 'rcadiLT Rd’lcciions on I.eainin^ in an Inicractivc lilcincMiiary Tcadurr lulncalion Pmfjiain. 
Snnya T. CnUirr, (fVor}iUi Suitv I >niyiT\ity 

llovv Should Tcdiiinlopy He Imeizralcd in the Piv-Scrvice Science 'readier Chirrinilum',’. Hashirf II Smiih. 
C'apilal Universify. Mrs. Peulinr Shaw, \Vftriliin,(^lon Kilhaurnc ili}\h School 

Review of DiCrerenlia! Item [Miiiclionin^ Melhods and 'I'heir I^^ssible Applicalioii inr Suidying C'n>ss- 
culliiral Response Style DilTerences in IJken-type Ileiiis. Yannwri IWh.i,'. Vulvcrsity ui Nvhmskn at Lincoln 
Assessing.', (he Impact of Reading; Recovery: An HAailualioii Project in 'I'wo School l^istriels, Joy IL Ih icr. 
Cnlvcrsify of Wisconsin Stevens Point: Leslie MeClain-RnelU\ University (fWiseonsin - Sievetis Point; 
Sliomn Poelhn r, Wisi'onstn Rofthls Pnhiic Schools: Rose YlimoU. Stevens Point Area School District 
C’ollaboration Betw een the I hiis'crsity, nisiricl. and C'lassnxmi; How This C’lassmoni Teacher and 
Districl/Universliy 'IVaiiier Use Assessnieiil Data. Donna Johnson, Vaklosta State University/ CLO. lUtiley 
P.lcnient(try Sehool: Karen Snntner, (LO. Hailey Elementary School/ Vahlost(t State University 
" I lot Topics Discussion; Teaching Hducalional Psychology in the 21 st Cetuury: Past, Prcsem. and Puiure 
”isins". Orplia K. DnelL Wichita State University: Sarah Peterson, DHqnesne Untversity 
'■ (lot Topics Discussion: A I^ook at the Sell-directed [^earning Research aiul Its Implications for Students 
and Vewchevs. Jack Sttowtnati, Soiithern llliiuhs Uttivet sity: Rick McCtnvn, Dniftiesne University 
I lot Topics 13iscussion; Do the Wonders of Technology Impact UeamingV Joy C\ Lhtmtpsnn, Jr., Roll 
State ihiiversity: L'reilerick Nov, Hall State ihiiversity: Hobby G. Malone, HoH State Uttiversitx 
== Mol Tojiics I^iscussion: Ways to (Tcale "Monoretr' Suidents. Joyeelytt G Ihtrish. Wichita tKS) Pahlic 
Schools: Tliotints S. Parish, Kaitstts State Uitiversiiy 
I'lot Topics Discussion: Intimacy and Relationships in liiiiicalion. Marlene Schoinniet, Wichikt State 
Utiiversity: Linda Hakken, Wichikt State Uttiversiiy 

• I lot Topics I^iscus.sion: Beyond the Lecture; Practical and Creative 'Vcacliing Altcmaiivcs, Janptelifte 
Rieknton, W‘estern Illitu E University: Yon/t}: Stik H\voni>. Western Illinois University 
Hot Topics Discussion; Sexism on the University Campus. Adria Karie-Weiss, Cuntherlattd Utiiversity: 
Chhondro Islam, ('nniherlaiul University 

Mol I'opics [discussion; Lcanicil Hclpi.'ssncss: A Oiallenge to IdTeclive 'reaching? Anisa ALKhakih. 
Postern Kcnfiiekv (hiivershv: Somnel /Union, Postern Kentnrkv Ihiiversity 
Hot Topics Discussion: Creating C’urriculiim Tor Pei idrinanec-hased Aecrediiation. Janies Powell. Roll 
State University: David Hordas, Carmel Ili.yh ,S('hool 
I lot 'ropies Discussion: Adult Literacy: Will It C'oniinue to be a IToblcm in the 2 1st Century? M. ('edl 
Smith, Northern Illinois { hiiversity: Janet Sheehond lolt. Northern Illinois University 
*' Hot 'ropies Discussion: Prevention Initiatives lor vSehool Violence: C'oiicepls. Strategics for 
DocLimenialimi and Use ol'Daia. Willioni Loodtnon, I'lie Ohio State I'ltiversity: Anne Marie Thoinos. The 
Ohio State I fniversity 

Ihn 'I'opics Discussion: Daniil alive vs. QuaiUilalivc Methods. Dennis Leitncr, Sonthent Illinois 
University: isodore Newman, The i htiversitv of Akron 



} f, 16 10. AH ] Inclusion in Special Education 

Division K: 'reaching and Teacher LAliiealioii — Paper Presentation 
'I hursday, 4: 10 pm lo 5:30 pin — Ameriean Mouse 
Cl lAlR William I Ratter. Rail State Universitv/Seftoid if Mnsie/CoHet^e of Pine Arts 

DISC'USSAN'r Corote L Henilew ntiea.t^o State University 
PRr:SHNTATIONS 

A Tale of Two Melhods: Vleliling Projeu Read and Cuided Reading lo Improve Al-Risk StiKlenls' Literacy Skills Janies 
,Sal:nian, Ursnfine ('o//c.ec; Caritlyn Rntcc, Rowland Plcnieiifory Sehool: Doniui Snodt^rass. South Pnclid- 
Lyndhnrst City Schools 

Pre-service Teachers' Altitudes 'Voward Inelusive Hdueation. Keith Cochran, Missouri ,S{tnthern Siotr ('oUct*e 
The Relulionship Between General Classroom 'reaehers' Altitudes Tow'ard Inekision and ihe Seir-Coneepls of Students 
With Disahililies Included in General Classrooms. Stanley /:. Wiydc. Ind> -'o University Northwest; Dona! 
DeMoitlin, University ori'cnticssee-Martin: Keith Cochran, Missouri Soiilhem State College: Connie Howman, 
University if Dayton 

The Special Education Competencies ot‘ Special Hduealion Directors. Daryl J Wilnw, Wayne State Co//cgc; Stanley P. 
Wiyic, Indiana University Northwest 
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Learning Processes and Strategies 
Division C: Learning and Instruction — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 4: 10 pm to 5:30 pm — The Bulls Head 
CHAIR En'in F Sparapan'L Saginaw Val'ey Stale l/Nivcr.sily 

DISCUSSANT James W Re'meke, Winona State University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Do Thematic Titles and Utilization nf an Imagci 7 Strategy Affect Sixth Graders’ Memory for Prose? Beverly J. Dretzke. 

University of Wisconsin- Eau Claire\ Rebecca L Winfieiu Mmoid School District. Minnesota 
The Effects of Online Technology on Student Achievement and Motivation. Sarah E Peterson. Duquesne University; 

Snsan Brookhart, Duquesne University: Thomas Isenhour. Duquesne University 
The Unique Needs and Characicristies of Monozygotic Twins as Learners. Jnlm R. Mascadtie, Ohitf State University 
Understanding Student Usage of On-Line Materials in Traditional and Distance Education Courses. Jeffrey B. liecht. 
Illinois State University 



T.1610.BH 



Mid-Western Educational Researcher Editorial Board Meeting 

MWERA — Meeting 

Thursday. 4:10 pm to 5:30 pm — Columbian House 
NOTES All Mid'Western Educational Researcher Editorial Board Members should attend. 

Mid-Western Educational Researcher Editorial Board Meeting. Deborah L Bainer Jenkins. The Ohio State University - 
Mansfield: Richard M. Smith. Rehabilitation Foundation, Inc.; Gene A. Kramer. American Dctital Association; Kim 
Metcalf Center for Evaluation. Indiana University: Josue Cruz, University of Stfulb Florida: Ken Kiewra. 
University ofNebraska-Littcoln; Isctdore Newman, The University of Akron; Mary Bendixen-Noc, The Ohio Stale 
University - Newark 



T.1610.CH 



T.1610.LH 



Teaching Strategies in Higher Education 



Division B: Curriculum Studies — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 4: 10 pm to 5:30 pm — Lake House 
CHAIR Douglas Felduiami. Southern Illinois University 

DISCUSSANT Dtfu^las Feldniaitn. Southern Illinois University 
PRESENTATIONS 



Cooperative Learning Strategies in Graduate Education. Dr. Nancy G. Saiindcfs. Indiana We.sieyan University: Dr Ted 
Batson, Indiana Wesleyan University 
In -service: The Key to Reform? Susan E Enyart, Onerhehi Collei'c 

Teacher Education; Can Anything Prepare the Detention Teacher? Kari J Lee, Muneie Community School Corporation; 
James H. Powell, Ball State University 

Utilizing the World Wide Web in the Distance Education Environment: A Follow-up Analysis of Student Perceptions. 
Jay C Thompson, Jr, Ball State Uidversity; Frederick IV. Nay. Dir. Computhi}* Services, Ball State 

University 



Issues Related of Multiple Regression and Multivariate AnalVvSes 
Division D: Measurement and Research Methodology — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 4:10 pm to 5:30 pm — Mansion House 
CHAIR Craii’ A. Mertler, Bowling Green Slate University 

DISCUSSANT Robert Bet reiki )W ski, Ohio University 
PRESENTATIONS 

A Comparison of Radial Basis Function Artificial Neural Networks with Multiple Regression. John C. Duncan. Kent 
State University 

Canonical and Discriminant Analyses: Selected Issues Including Specification Errors and Jacknife and Bootstrap 
Procedures. Kenneth H. Strand, lilhuns State University; Kim A.strotli, Illinois State University 
Permutation Tests in Principal Component Analysi.s. John T. Pohhnann. Sonthern Illinois University; Kyle Perkins, 
Southern Illinois University 

The Stabilities of Wilks' Lambda and Standardized and Slruciurc Coefficients in Each of Canonical and Discriminani 
Analyses. Kenneth H. Strand, Illinois State University 



T.1610.MA 
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rmpact of Personal Dimensions and the Schooling Process 
Division A: Adminisiralion — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 4: 10 pm lo 5:30 pm — Shakespeare Hotel 
CHAIR Janies K. Waller, Texas A M University -- Coqvts Christ i 

DISCUSSANT James K. Waiter, Texas A Sc M University -- Corpus Christi 
PRESENTATIONS 

DitTerence in Sense (T Self as it is Related to Parlieipution and Nonpartieipation in HxtracurricLilar Activities. Rhonda 
Bohannon /Vliami University 

Perceptions of Teacher Burnout, Barbara L Brock, Creighton University 

The Relationship Between Principals' Self- Perceptions of Their Influence as Instriieiional Leaders and Student 
Achievement, Martin H. Jason, Roosevelt University 

Where Does Authority Reside? 

Division A: Administration — Paper Presentation 
Thursdtiy, 4:10 pm to 5:30 pm — Steamboat Hotel 
CHAIR Bobby Malone, Bail State University 

DISCUSSANT Bohhx Malone, Dali Stare University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Decentralization and Site-Based Budgeting: "How To”. Timothy J. fi^. University of Dayton: C. Daniel Raisch, 

Un iversity of Dayton 

I'dTect of Ratability on Pupil Horizontal Equity of the Rlu^de Island School Funding Formula. Charles E. Kline, Purdue 
University: Thomas G, Reaie, Purdue University 

The Role of the Superintendent and School Board in Collective Bargaining: 19S9 - 1999. William L Sharp, Southern 
Illinois University 

Pre-service Teacher Knowledge 
Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education — Paper Presentation 
Thursday, 4: 10 pm to 5:30 pm — W'estern Stage House 
CHAIR Elizabeth J Johnson, Governors State University 

DISCUSSANT Hema Ramanathan, Butler University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Helping Pre-servicc Teachers Increase Their Teaching Efficacy. Timothy D. Green, Indiana University: Casev Griles, 
Indiana University: Herb Eiesler. Indiana University: Todd Zazelenchuk, Indiana University: Gre^ Ben ,mi. 
Indiana University: Abbie Brown. Indiana University 

Interdependent Teaching Efficacy: An Important Concept for Understanding and Promoting Educational Reform. Karl F. 
Wheatley, Cleveland State University 

Pre-Servicc Teachers' Explan: ,ms of Student Achic\’ement and the Development of Teacher Efficacy: A Pilot Study. 

Jay R, Price. University oj Wisconsin -- Stevens Point: Peny A. Cook, University of Wiscousiu -- Stevens Point 
The Nature of Common Sense in Educational Psychology: A Qualitative Examination into the Theory and Practice of 
Pre-servicc Teachers. Michael L Slavkin. Indiana University - Bloomington 

T.1610.Wf 1 Cracker Barrel Social 

MWERA — Social 

Thursday, 6:00 pm lo 7:00 pm — Wolf Point Pre-Function Room 
HOST Thomas S. Parish, Kansas State University 

NOTES A litc fare stetdo^etherfar all MWERA-99 attendees. Everyone is welcome! 



See you at the CracL Barrel! 
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Chronological Listing of Sessions 
Friday, October 15, 1999 



Preparing Pre-service Teachers Using a Multicultured, Learner-Centered Focus 
Division B: CuiTiculum Studies — Symposium 
Friday, 8:00 am to 9:20 am — American House 
CHAIR Ndticv G. S(iunders\ Indiana Wesfeyan University 

DISCUSSANT Nancy G, Saunders, Indiana Wesleyan Universiry 
PRESENTATIONS 

Preparing Pre-service Teachers using a Multicultured, Learner- Centered Focus. Clara A. New. University ofWiscansin- 
Parkside; Simon /L Akindes. University ofWisronsin-Parkside: Ruth Becker. University of \Viscousin-I\irksidc: 
Dwayne Olsen, University of Wisconsin-Parkside: Rose Mary Scott, University ofWisconsin-Parkside 



F.0800.AH 



Evaluation of Voucher Programs and Alternative School Programs 

Division H: School Evaluation and Program De\’elopmeni — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 8:00 am to 9:20 am — The Bulls Head 
CHAIR Philip Griswold, Ashland University 

DISCUSSANT Isadore Newman, The University of Akron 
PRESENTATIONS 

Alternative Strategies for At-Risk Youth: A Collaborative Approach Between Schtails, Courts, and Parents. Tmteae T. 
Sanders. Bowling* Green State University: Brenda Kallio, Bowling Green State University: Daniella Padnia. 
Bowlinif Green State University: Bryan Cavins, Bowling Green State Uiiiversiry 
Comparing Measures of Effectiveness Between Ohio Accelerated Schools and Non-.Acccloratcd Schools. Ned I). Yonn^. 
Uni versity of Dayton 

The Christopher Program: Collaborative and Student Centered Learning Yield High Performance. Judit Antal The Ohio 
State University, Anne Marie Thomas, The Ohio State University 
The Clc\ eland Scholarship Program: Multi- Year Effects on Students. Parents, Teachers, and Schools. Kim K. Metcalf 
Center for [ivahiation, Indiana University: Patrieia Muller. Center for Evaluation, Indiana Universiiy 



Blurring the Boundaries: New Ideas in Teaching and Learning 
Division C: Learning and InsiruLlion — Symposium 
Friday, 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Columbian House 
CHAIR Cynthia Campbell, Northern IIIini>is University 

DISCUSSANT Steve Wallace. Northern Illinois University 
PRESENTATIONS 

BluiTing the Boundaries: New Ideas in Teaching and Learning. Cynthia Campbell Northern Illinois University: James 
W. Reineke, Winona State University: Romikl Morgan. Loyola University - Chieaga 



F.0800.CH 



F,0800.BH 



F.0800.LH I School Administration in the Next Millennium 

Division A: Administration — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Lake House 
CHAIR Michael L. Supley. Texas A M University - Kingsville 

DISCUSSANT Michael L. Snpiey, Texas A M University - Kingsville 
PRESENTATIONS 



Action Research: A Valuable Tool for K- 12 Principals. Barbara M. Deluca, University of Daynm 
Analysis of the Technology Knowledge and Needs of School Administrators. Cynthia H, Geer, Xavier University 
Reform Efforts in Graduate Programs: An Interdisciplinary Doctoral Program in Leadership Studies at Bowling Green 
Slate University. Eugene T.W. Sanders, Bowling Green State Univer.sity: Judy Jackson May, Bowling Green State 
University: Robert Ludwig, Bowling Green State University: David NiehnUs, Bowling Green State University: 
Marcia Sala:ar-Valcntine, Bowling Green State University: Patrick Pauken, Bowling Green State Universiiy 
Training Administrators for the Net Generation. Sajil Zachariah, University of Akron: James Hardy. University of Akron: 
Sharon Kruse, University of Akron: Duane Covrig, University of Akron 
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Mentoring and Professional Development in Educational Reform 

K; Teaching and Teacher Education — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Mansion House 
CHAIR Judith Jackson May, Bowling Green State University 

DISCUSSANT Sue Amiclon, Wright State Universitx 
PRESENTATIONS 

I'll Be There For You: Mentoring and Novice Teachers. Carmen R. Giehelhaiis, University of Daytoir, Mary Bendixen- 
Noe, The Ohio State University - Newark: John Niche! son, Ohio Department of Education 

Is it Wonh the EITori? The Impact of Mentor Teacher Training. Carmen R, Giehelliaiis, University of Dayton: Connie 
Bowman, University of Dayton 

John Dewey Looks at a PDS. Donna L Adair, Georgia State University: Rick A. Breault, University of Indianapolis 

Portfolios in Teacher Education. Louise E. Fleming, Ashland University 

Critical Issues in the Design and Supervision of Field Experiences 

Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education — Symposium 
Friday. 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Shakespeare Hotel 
CHAIR Janet T Bcrcik, Northeastern Illinois Universitx 

PRESENTATIONS 

Critical Issues in the Design and Super\ ision of Field Experiences: A Cross-section of Experiences in One Teacher 
Education Program. Anne D. Stinson, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater: Margy McClain, University of 
Wisconsin-Whitewater: Melissa R. Freiberg, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater: John M. Zbikowski, University of 
Wisconsin-Whitewoter: Virginia Epps, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater: Tom Ganser, University of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater 

Leadership Preparation: Two Perspectives 

Division A: Administration — Paper Presentation 
Friday. 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Steamboat Hotel 
CHAIR William L Sharp, Southern Illinois University at Carhondale 

DISCUSSANT William L, Sharp, Southern Illinois University at Carhondale 
PRESENTATIONS 

Educational Administration Graduate Students: What Motivates Them and Their Leadership Intentions. Marian Glancy, 
University of Dayton 

How to be an Effective School Administrator in an Era of Educational Reform. Theresa A. Quigney, Cleveland State 
University 

Leadership Preparation: An Examination of Biography, Communication and Technology. Robert S. Esiabrook. Central 
Michigan University; Rena E. Richtig, Central Michigan University: David E. Whale, Central Michigan University 

Setting and Evaluating Various Types of Standards 
Division D: Measurement and Research Methodology — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 8:00 am to 9:20 arn — Western Stage House 
CHAIR Beverly M. Klecker. Eastern Kentucky University 

DISCUSSANT Bruce Rogers, University of Northern Iowa 
PRESENTATIONS 

Evaluating the Quality of the Rating in the 1998 Ohio'.s BEST Practices Nomination Using Rasch Measurement. Kanda 
Phunlapthawee, The Ohio State University 

Evaluation of Standard Setting Judges' Item Estimates. June E. Smith, University of Nebraska - Lincoln 

Teacher Perceptions of Standards and Assessments: Unintended Consequences: A Question of Validity. Marta J. 
Coleman, University of Nebraska - Lincoln; Barbara S. Blake, University of NebraskccLincoln 

Using Optical Scanning Forms to Collect Judges' Ratings in Angoff Standard Setting Studies. Patrick M Irwin, 

University of Nehra.ska Lincoln: James C Impara, University of Nebraska Lincoln 
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MWERA Business Meeting 

IVIWERA — Meeting 

Friday, 9:30 am lo l():2{) am — Sauganash Grand Ballroom East 
CHAIR Thomas S. Parish, Kansas Stale Universilv 

PRESENTATIONS 

MWERA General Business Meeting. Thotnas S. PariKh, Kansas Slate University', Jeffrey B. Hecht, Illinois Stale 

University: Kim Metcalf. Center for Evaluation, Indiana University: Jean W, Pierce, Northern Illinois University: E. 
Jane Williams, The Ohio State University: Janies Powell, Ball State University: Carmen Giehclhaus, University of 
Dayton 



F.0930.SE 



New Ideas in Teaching and Learning 
Division C: Learning and Instruction — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 1 0:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — American House 
CHAIR James W Rcincke, Winona State University 

DISCUSSANT Ellen Lavelle, University of South Dakota 
PRESENTATIONS 

A Description of the Research Taking Place Within the Context of an Ans-hased Public Curriculum. Ronald R Moryan, 
Loyola University Chicago-, Janet Brestlen, Loyola University Chica^^o: Marica Edinyer, Loyola University 
Chicaf^o: Kathy Stone, Loyola University Chicaito 

An Exploration of Students' Continuing Motivation for Collaborative Tasks, Sarah E Peterson, Daquesne University 
CominunilY in Western and Noii-Wcslcrn Thought. Snzyo Nyircnda, Loyola University Chicago 

Exploring the Father's Role in the Cognitive Performance of Toddlers in a Non-weslcrn Societv Olnyomi A. Oyunnaike, 
University (fWiseonsin - Stevens Point 



r F.103Q.AH 



F.1030.BH 



Division K Business Meeting 



Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education — Meeting 
Friday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :30 am — The Bulls Head 



SR. DIV. CHAIR Maria E. Galrez-Martin, The Ohio State University - Lima 

JR. DIV. CHAIR James Sal zman. Ursuline College 



Division G Business Meeting 

G: Social Context of Education — Meeting 
Friday, 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — Columbian Hou.se 
SR. DIV. CHAIR Mary Ann Wham, University of Wisconsin-Whitewafer 
JR. DIV, CHAIR Cclina Echols, Sontheastern Louisiana State 



F.1030.CH 

Division 



F.1030.LH 



Influences of Nature and Nurture on Cognitive Development 



Division E: Counseling and Human Dcvelopmem — Paper Presenl*ntion 
Friday. 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — Lake Hou.se 
CHAIR Linda Bakkeiu Wichita State University 

DISCUSSANT Linda Bctkken, Wichita State Universitx 
PRESENTATIONS 



Fostering Cognitive Development: Progressing from Piaget's Pre(»perational Stage .o Concrete Operations. Christine C\ 
Skar, IV7l’///7(/ State University 

Identifying Developmental Delays in Homeless Children. Carla Jo Smalley, U7V7//7^/ State University 
Teaching Cognitive Skills to Preschool Children Using a Discipliiic-bascd Ail Education Program. Therese J, Wohler, 
Wichita (KS) Public Schools 

The Effect of Phonological Awareness Training on First Grade Reading. Lynn Mason, Wichita State University 



F.10:0.MA 



Division I Business Meeting 



Division I: Education in the Professions — Meeting 
Friday, 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — Mansion House 
SR. DIV. CHAIR Richard M. Smith, Rehabilitatimi Foundation, hie, 
JR. DIV. CHAIR Joyce C, Miller, Mount Vernon Naz.arene Collrye 
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Teaching Statistics: A Debate over Goals and Strategies 
Division D: Measuremeni and Research Meihodology — Alternative Session 
Friday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — Shakespeare Hotel 
CHAIR Schuxler W. Huck, University of Tennessee - Knoxville 

PRESENTATIONS 

Teaching Statistics: A Debate Over Goals and Strategies. Srhuyler W. Muck. University of Tennessee (Knoxville): Tom 
Knapp, The Ohio State University: Joel Levin, University of Wisconsin (Madison): Dennis Leilncr, Southern Illinois 
University: Rolyert Bareikowski, Ohio University; Beverly Dretzke, University (f Wisconsin (Eau Chtirc) 



F.1030.SH 



F.1030.ST 



Life in Marianist-Affiliated Schools: A Reader’s Theatre Presentation 



Division H: School Evaluation and Program Development — Alternative Session 
Friday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — Steamboat Hotel 
CHAIR Carole Newman, The University of Akron 

DISCUSSANT Sharon Valente, Ashland University 
PRESENTATIONS 



A Reader’s Theatre Presentation of Life in Marianist-Affiliated Schools: Results ol F.MMLT Research on Catholic 



School Identity. Jill L. Lindsey-North, University of Dayton: Carolyn S, Ridenour, University of Dayton 



F.1030AVS 



Division A Business Meeting 



Division A: Administration — Meeting 
Friday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — Western Stage House 
SR. DIV. CHAIR James K. Walter, Texas A & M University - Ci>rpns Christi 

JR. DIV. CHAIR Geori^e J, Petetsen, Southwest Missouri State University 



F.1200,SW ! Luncheon Address 

MWERA — Invited Address 

Friday, 1 2:00 pm to 1:30 prn — Sauganash Grand Ballroom W'est 
CHAIR Thomas S. Parish, Kansas State University 

NOTES Luncheon registration and ticket required [or entrance. 

PRESENTATIONS 

Luncheon Address: "What Makes Teachers Good?" Donald R. 

Cruickshank, Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State University 

A long-time member of MWERA, Dr. Donald R, Cruickshank retired from The 
Ohio State University in 1992. He has remained active pursuing his scholarly 
and research interests in research on leaching, particularly teacher clarity; 
research on teacher education; reflective leaching; the study of teacher 
problems and their recreation using simulations; and most recently, developing 
a framework for considering the question. What makes teachers good? 

The question. Who is a good teacher?, has pcrplc.xed us for decades. It is 
unlikely that we will ever achieve con.scnsus on an answer to it any more than 
we would to questions such as. What is good music? or What is a good job? It 
seems preferable to accept, or at least debate, that there are several kinds of 
good teachers. Consequently, six conceptions of 'What makes teachers good? ' 
are presented and developed. 
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Examining School Cultures 

Division G: Social Context of Education — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pm — Amencan House 
CHAiR Cclina Echols, Southeastern Louisiana State University 

DISCUSSANT Celina Echols, Southeastern Louisiana State University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Common Concerns: Length of School Day for Kindergarten Age Children in Calcutta. India, and Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Nancy Vojtash Moore, Indiana Vniversity-Purdue University Fort Wayne\Joe IX Nichols, Indiana University- 
P undue University Fort Wayne 

Educational Excellence: Teacher Pcrception.s of an Amorphous Goal. Connie J.S. Monroe, University of Dayton 
The Use of Metaphors to Describe the Culture of a Suburban Middle School. Maria M Ferreira, Wayne Slate University 
Using Action Research to Deicrniinc Efficacy in the Amelioration of Prejudicial Altitudes of Future Teachers. Cathryn A. 
Chappell, University of Cincinnati 



F.1340,AH 



F.1340.BH 



Issues and Trends in Mathematics Curriculum and Instruction 



Division B: Curriculum Studies — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pm — The Bulls Head 



CHAIR James PowelL Ball Suite University 

DISCUSSANT Brad Oliver, Ball State University ' 
PRESENTATIONS 



Comparison ofinternational Math Textbooks. Saddiga J Alt^halib, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale\ Ourania 
Rotou, Southern Illinois University: Cassandra Meyers-Tate, Southern Illinois University 
Improving Math Achievement Scores on the Illinois Goals Assessment Program Using the Countdown Video Tape 
Series. William Z Petropoulos, Loyola University Chicago; Ronald R. Morgan, Loyola University - Chicago 
Putting Math Reform in Context. Nancy Vojtash Moore, Indiana University-Purdue University Fort Wayne 
Integrating Writing to Improve Math Achievement. Jacki Thayer, West Carrollton High School; Carmen Giehelhaus, 
Univc rsity of Daytoi j 



F.1340.CH 



Education in the Professions 



Division I: Education in the Profc.ssions — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pm — Columbian House 
CHAIR Thomas R, O' Neill, American Society (f Clinical Pathologists 

DISCUSSANT Joyce C. Miller, Mount Vernon Nazarene College 

presentations' 



Responding to State Mandates: A Case Study of the Implementation of Local Professional Development Comiiiittees. C 
Richele O'Connor, Wright State University; Janet Herrelko, Wright State University 
The Mactools Training Program: Trainee Characteristics and Their Effects on Training Effectiveness and Transfer. Eub 
Kyoo Bae, The Ohio State University; Anne Marie Thomas, The Ohio Stale University 
The Relationship Between Critical Thinking Proficiency and Decision Making Skill in Prospective Respiratory Care 
Practitioners. Thomas V. Hill, The University of Dayton; A. William Place, The University of Dayton 



Fo!lo\V“Up Discussion from the Luncheon Address 
MWERA — Alternative Session 
Friday, 1:40 pm to 3:00 pm — Lake House 
PRESENTATIONS 

Follow-up Discussion from the Luncheon Address; "What Makes Teachers Good Donald R. Cruickslumk, 
Fmeritus, The Ohio State University 



F.1340.LH 



Division C Business Meeting 
Division C: Learning and Instruction — Meeting 
Friday, 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pm — Mansion House 
SR. DIV. CHAIR James W Reineke, Winona State University 
JR. DIV. CHAIR Cynthia Campbell, Ni-rthern Illinois University 



r F.1340.MA 
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F.1340^SH] Division D Business Meeting with INVITED SPEAKER 

Division D: Measurement and Research Methodology — Meeting 
Friday, 1 :40 pm lo 3:00 pm — Shakespeare Hotel 
SR. DIV. CHAIR Gene A. Kreuner, American Denial Association 

JR. DIV, CHAIR Janet Sheehan-Hoh, Nnnheni Illinois University 

PRESENTATION 

'‘Catastrophes’* that Intliienced the History of Testing in America. Ayres D'Coski The Ohio Stale ihiiversity 
Division D Business Meeting lo follow. 



Trends in Principal Preparation 
Division A: Administration — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 1 :40 pm to 3:00 pm — Steamboat Hotel 
CHAIR Barbara Martha Sonthwest Missouri State University 

DISCUSSANT Barbara Martin, Soitthwest Missouri State ihhvcrsitv 
PRESENTATIONS 

Becoming a Professional Development School: Planning, Institutional Outcomes, and Leadership. Theodore J. Kowalski, 
Ball State Utiiversity\ Dunean "Pat” Pritchett, Indianapolis Public Schools 
Principal Development Academy: Mentoring Results. Thomas J, Matezynski, University of Dayton: /L William Place, 
Universitv of Dayton: Jmttes A. Williams, Dayton Piihlic Schools 
Virtual School Planning: .A Study of Partnerships. Randall L Turk, Wichita Stale University 



F.1340.ST 



F.1340.WS 



Division K: Invited Panel 



Division K; Teaching and Teacher Education — Alternative Session 
Friday. 1 :40 pm lo 3:00 pm — Western Stage House 
CHAIR Carmen Gichelhaus, University of Dayton 

PRESENTATIONS 



Setting Slate Teacher Preparation Standards. Carmen Giebelhaiis, University of Daytotr, John Nichclson. Ohio 
Department of lulneat ion: Kathiyn Lind. Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 



A panel of mid-wcslcrn slate department of education officials will discuss the changes occurring in teacher preparation 
standards for licensure/cerlification. Topics will include INTASC, NCATE/State Partnership agreomonis, standards 
selling, and pcrformuncc-bascJ assessments fcir licensure and program approval, as well as the impact of national 
initiatives like the institutionai report cards. 



Workshop in Fjistorical Research 
Division F: History and Hi.storiography — Workshop 
Friday, 3:10 pm to 5:.^0 pm — Lake House 
CHAIR Loui.^e L Fleming, Ashknul University 

DISCUSSANT Elizabeth Johnson, Eastern Michii'an Ufiiversiiy 
NOTES All divisions welcome. 

Ma.ximum Enrollment 30: Fee: S/C 

PRESENTATIONS 



F.1S10.LH 



Tiii.s is a workshop in hi.\torieal research, what it is and how to condiicl it. Particip(.nts are invited to hriu}^ several 
copies of a work-in-proyress. and follawitiy the presentation of method, the participants and presenters will read 
and onstruetircly eritit/ue one another's work. This .session is especially enconrayed for ttewer researchers or 
people wlu) ore tiyiny to conduct historical research and yet it published. 



rF.i 510 .SE 



Roundtables Discussion/Poster Session #2 



MWERA — Roundtable Discussion/Poster 
Friday. 3:10 pm to 4:00 pm — Sauganash Grand Ballroom Ea.st 
TABLE 1 An Analysis of Reading Attitudes of Second and Fourth Grade Students Before and After a Peer Tutoring 
Reading Program. Staci M. Montgomery, University of Doyto)i 
TABLE 2 Authentic Assessment & Proficiency Testing: Assessing Sludenls* Mathematical Understanding. 

G. Pourdavood, Cleveland State University; Lynn M. Cowen. Assistant Principal, Lomond School: 
Liwrence V^. Svcc. Principal, Lomond School 
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TABLE 3 
TABLE 4 
TABLE 5 
TABLE 6 

TABLE 7 
TABLE 8 
TABLE 9 
TABLE 10 
TABLE 11 
TABLE 12 
TABLE 13 
TABLE 14 
TABLE 15 

TABLE \6 
TABLE 17 
TABLE 18 
TABLE 19 
TABLE 20 

TABLE 21 
TABLE 22 

TABLE 23 
TABLE 24 



Measurement and Influence of Pre-service Teachers' Knowledge Structure in an Educational Psychology 
Course. Clare Coco, Loyola University Chicago 

Picture This: Teacher Constructions of Pedagogical Identities. Kim M. Pimnan, Aurora University: Dr. 
Linda O’Neill, Aurora University 

Pre-Service Teachers Perceptions of Teaching in Rural Areas. Doug Fcidmann, Southern Illinois 
University at EdwardsviUe 

Recruiting Minority Youth. Brace IV. Jones, Notre Dame College of Ohio, Bonnie Kelly, Cleveland 
Heights- University Heights School s/NDC Graduate: Deborah Picker, NDC Gradiuite/Mayfeld Heights 
Schools Consultant: Laurel Shaniakian, Cleveland Heights-University Heights Teacher 
Teaching Migrant Students: The Voice of Classroom Teachers. Miclioel H. Rontaiunvski, Ohio Northern 
University' 

Cla.ssroom Teachers' Personal Representations of Learning Thcors . enee W. Cainpoy. Murray State 
University 

Kindergarten Teachers' Perceptions of Play: A Case Study. Glenna M. Weis, Springfield Public Schools: 

E. P. Johnsen, University of Kansas 

An Empirical Investigation of Three Interdisciplinary Course Models. .Albert M. Bugaj. Universin of 
\ Viscous in- Mo rinette 

Engaged Learning: A Transition for Higher Education. Thomas J. Cody, Western lliinois University, 
Rodney J. Greer, Western Illinois University 

Redefining Parental Involvetnenl in a Diverse Society: A Psycho-socio Development Paradigm of African 
American Families. Ernesria M. To rhert- Richardson, Cleveland State University 
Hot Topics Discussion: Youth Identity in Crl.sis Again. , /or;// S. Timm, University of Wiscon.sin-Oshkosh : 
Marguerite Penick-Parks, Ripou College 

Hot Topics Discussion: Y2K: Is It a Problem for Your School'.’ James .McCluskcy, Central Mu'higau 
University: James Nece.s.sary', Bail State University 

^ Hot Topics Discussion: A Diversity Dialogue: Race Issues in Higher Education. William Place, 
University of Dayton: Roberta Boyd, Wright State University: Cheiyl Marcus, Centra! State University: 
Jean Sanders. Bowling Green Stale University: Reva Cosby, University of Dayton 
Hot Topics Discussion: Kids Killing Kids. Richard P. Lipka, Pittsburg State University: Brenda 
LeTendre, Pittsburg State University 

Hot Topics Discussion: An Examination of Problem-ha.scd Learning. Jean W. Pierce. Northern Illinois 
University: Sarah Sage, University of Indiana, South Bend 
Hot Topics Discussion* A Comparison of E^ducalional Effectiveness Between the C.l.S. and the U.S.A, 
John Daiy, The Johns Hopkins University: Thomas S. Parish, Kansas State University 

* Hot Topics Discussion: Ways to Teach Values and Responsibility to Antisocial Boys. Donald A. Boyd, 
Arkansas Special Education Resource Center: Lisa Johnson, Arkansas Special Education Rc. source Center 

* Hot Topics Discussion: Can Faculty Predict Successful Field Performance from Students' Classroom 
and Laboratory Work? Beverly M. Klecker, Eastern Kentucky University: Linda M, Martin, Eastern 
Kentucky Uni versity 

Hot Topics Discussion: Assessment for Substantive Post-secondary Curricular Reform. Margaret A. 
Shnp^,S()n, Northwestern University Medical School: Jacijneline Rickman, Western Illinois University 

* Hot Topics DLscussion: Meeting the Challenge of Children with Special Needs in the School System: A 
Winning Combination with School Counselors and Special Education Teachers. Eddie E. Glenn, Illinois 
State University: Mack Bowen, Illinois State University 

* Hot Topics Discussion; Assessment Issues in Case-based Teaching. Mary Siulzina, University of Dayton: 
Theodore Kowalski. Ball State University 

* Hot Topics Discussion: Pre-service Teacher Education Programs: Are They Working? Kathleen 
Sparrow. Akron Public Schools: Frauds Broadway, The Uni vrsity of Akron 
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Strategies for Teaching With Cases in Teacher Education 

Division C: Learning and Instmclion — Workshop 
Friday, 4: 10 pm to 5:30 pm — American House 

CHAIR Maiy R Siicizina, The University of Dayton: Theodore Kowalski, Ball State University 

NOTES Maximum Enrollment 30: Fee: NIC 

PRESENTATIONS 

This workshop will focus on stratcf^ie:: for sucressfnlly intcfiratinf^ rase studies in undergraduate and {graduate teacher 
education f?ro^i^ra/iis. Teaching with rases eon o ffer educators a variety of opportunities to expand and extend their 
teaching skills, pr<fhlefn-solving abilities, and grasp of contemporary issues in classrooms today. 7'hc sc.ssion will 
begin with an introduction to teaching with cases and then discuss the myths of case-based teaching. A checkli.st for 
getting started with ca.ses and adapting a ease to ro//r.vt' content will be illustrated. Five steps for succe.ssfully 
facilitating a ca.Kc will be deman.st rated followed by a ipiestion and answer period. All participants will have the 
(tpportunity to purcha.se Ca.se Study Applications of Teacher Education: Cases of Teaching and Learning in the 
Content Areas (Allyn & Bacon. 1999) at a special MWERA conference rate. The session will conclude with a book 
signing. 

r F.t61Q.BH j Evaluation Methodology and issues: Session li 

Division H; School Evaluation and Program Development — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 4: 10 pm to 5:30 pm — The Bulls Head 
CHAIR Sharon Valent Ashland 

DISCUSSANT Philip Griswold. Ashland University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Perceptions of Graduate Education Students Regarding ScienliHc Cheating and the Relation to Personal Beha\'ior, 
isadore Newman, University of Akron: Donna Waedner, University of Akron 
The Feasibility of Using Multiple Assessments to Measure Student Performance on Stale Content Standards. Chad \V. 
Buckendalih University of Nebraska - Lincoln: Barbara S. Plake, University <ff Nebraska: James (\ Impara, 
University of Nebraska: Rob Spies, University of Nebraska; Gcndd Giraud, I Jniversity of Nchra.ska: Patrii'k Irwin, 
University of Nebraska 

The Innueiice of a Message’s Reception as a Function of Perceived Feminist Aulhonship. John M. Uiux. The University 
of Akron: [sadore Newman, The University of Akron 



F.1610.AH 



rF.1610.CH ] Recognizing Gender/Etlinicity Issues 

Division G: Social Context of Education — Paper Pre.scntation 
Friday, 4: 1 0 pm to 5:30 pni — Columbian House 
CHAIR Wallace Sherlock. Un iversi ty of Wist vn.sin - Wh itewater 

DISCUSSANT Anne Stinson. Uni versity of Wisconsin- Whitewater 
PRESENTATIONS 

American and A\sian College Students' Perceptions of an Easy Course, Challenging Course, and Just Right Course. Aimin 
Wang, Miami University 

Perceptions of Gender by Prc-servicc Teachers - Practical Implications for an Understanding of Marginali/.ed 
Experiences. Michael L. Slavkin, Indiana University - Bloomington 
The Thing You Think You Cannot Do: One Woman’s Journey into Doctoral Studies. Marianne R Mercer, Indiana 
University 

■ Undergraduate Women's Unique Struggles In the Ab.scncc of a Visible Same-Gender Role Model: The Desire for a 

Career in Medicine versus Traditional Values, ymer C. Miller Mount Vernon Nazarene College 



I F.1610.MA I Making Sense Out Of The Dissertation Proce,ss and Outcome 
Division A: Administration — Sympo.sium 
Friday. 4:10 pm to 5:30 pm — Mansion House 
CHAIR Randall L Turk. Wichita State University 

DISCUSSANT Randall L. Turk, Wichita State University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Making Sense Out of the Dis.sertation Process and Outcome, Michael L Supicy, Texas A&M Univcrsity-King.svillc: 
James K. Walter Texas ASlM University-Corpus Christi: William L. Sharp, Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale 
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rF.16IO.SH ] Factors That Affect Academic Performance and Grade Inflation in Post-secondary 
Students 

Division J: Posiscconciary Hdiicaiitin — Paper IVesentation 
FTiduy, 4:i0 pm in 5:30 pm — Shakespeare Hnlel 
C'HAIR Tom Cod\\ UV.v/eni Illinois Univrrsily 

DISCUSSANT A. Simpson, Northwvsicni University Medical School 

prhs1’:ntati()ns 

Dimensions of (trade Inflaiion at a Midwestern University. Yanlin^^ Zlumf^, Ohio ihiiversiiy: Donna Tronisky, Ohio 

University: finnhtira Al-snlcimani, Ohio T'niversity: (ndsoh (lOi'mrn. Ohio University; Robert liorOkowski, Ohio 
ihiiversity 

HlTccls of Liking and Disliking ihe Inslrucltir on College Studenl Motivalion and Aehievemem. Oremory /^ M(n}talvo, 
WcMern lllhuns University: Uric A. Mansfield, Western Illinois University 

Prctiielions. Personality Trails, and Altrihulions: Siievessfiil and Unsueeesstul C'ollegc Suidenis. Peter , I, Brady, ('lark 
State Comnuiniry Collei^e 

! F.16iO,ST I Cross Currents in Educational Reform 

Division K: Teaehing and Teaeher Edueaiion — Paper Presentation 
Friday, 4: 10 pm to 5:M) pm — Sicambnat Hotel 
C’HAIR Carole Newman, The University of Akron 

DISCUSSANT ,Itiy R Price, Ihiiversity of Wisconsin - Stevens Point 
PRESENTATIONS 

Bight Forms of Positive Teaehing Bfficae)' that C'leaie Ohsiaeles for Bdueationul Reforni. Karl F. Wheatley, Cleveland 
State University 

The Iinpael of Two Professitmal Development Schools on Secondary Bdiieation Majors: A I-iw-Vear Re^'ie\v. Barbara 
M. Powell, Fastern Illinois University: Elizabeth A, Wilkins'Canter, Towson University 

The Role tif TeaeheiV Deeision-Making in Middle School Reform: A C'ase Study. Undo E. Abnrow, Mnskiip^ian 
Ccdle^e: Kaye A7. Martin, Mnskinitntn College: Patricia Bennett. East .Maskin^ian Middle Scluud 

ri\16lO. WS ] Validation Issues Related to Various Instruments and Groups 
Division D: Measurement and Researeh Methodology -■ Paper Presentation 
Friday. 4: 1 0 pm to 5:M) pin — Western Stage 1 louse 
CHAIR Dennis IV'. Leitner, Southern Illinois University 

DISCUSSANT Thnmis Knapp, Ohio State University 
PRESENTATIONS 

Meta Analssis of Equivalence of Ctimputeri/ed and Peneil-and-Paper Testing for Ability Measures. Jonjz Pil Kim, 
Michi}ian State University 

Test Score Growth Paiierns for Student Groups Defined by E.ihnieiiy, ITee laineh and Mobility, .feffrey Kelly, Ihtiversity 
of Kan.sas: Md Haful:. Omar, ihiiversity of Kansas; Mark Ponipliin, University of Kansas 

The Pereei\ ed Effects of Instructional Strategics on the Success of Graduate Le^'el Education Students in Introductory 
Slalislics C'oursc. Simone IV. Be.ss, Northern Kenmeky University 

Validity of the Prototype Denial Hygiene Admission Test. Gene A. Kramer. Anieriean Dental As.soc iation 



r F.210().WPl President’s Reception 
MWERA - 

Frid!iy.9:()() pin lo 12;()()iim - 

Wolf Point Pie-Eunetion Room 

HOvST Thoina.s S. Parish, 

Kansas Slate University 



Invitation to the President's Reception 

ITiday stands lor fun. 
and special desserts plus good music, too. 
will he at the President's reception, 
just waiting for you! 

It's our big night together. 

So join us when you can. 

We'll save a special place for you. 
‘cause you're part of the M-WERA clan! 
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Chronological Listing of Sessions 
Saturday, October 16, 1999 

r Syo mAifl MWERA Website Workshop 

MVVKRA — Workshop 

Salurdiiy. 8:00 am lo ^);20 am --- American IIdlim: 

C'HAIK Jeffrey />. Ua hi. lUinois State (hiivcrsity 

NOTFiS Sinntyjy tvi onimnuled f<>r Associate Proynaii C hairs, and }ie\vly elected Pivision Senior and Junior 

(.'hairs who have an iniere.st in niilirjny die on-Huc proposal .\ulwii.\sion and review system for iie.U year's 
conference. 




MVVF^RA — Alternative Session 



Saturday, S;F)() am lo 9:20 jun -- The Bulls Head 
(T4A1R /:, Jane Williams. The Ohio State University 

NOTLS C'ome and yive your feedback about this year's coiijerenie: help to plan ne.xt year's meeting! 

[ S.0800.CH i Curricular Issues for Diverse Learners 

Division 1$: Cuniculuni Suidic.s • Papor Presentation 

Saturday. 8:00 am to 9:20 am — Colunihian House 
CTIAIU James PoweU. Hall State University 

DISCUSSANT lirad Oliver. Hall State University 
PRl*:Sf:NTAT10NS 

A Study of' the Retirement Fspcriciicc. Marsha Hossiter, i'niversity of Wisconsin Oshkosh: Patricia J. Koll. University of 
Wi.u'onsin Oshkosh 

Del'caung llic Sl:S Trap: Direct liislmciion as Comprehensive School Rel’orm, .hulifh J. May. Howliny (ireen State 
Uiiiversily/7'oledo Pnhlie Sclutols: Amy Wiehman-Warner, 'Ddedo Ihihlie .Schools 
Relational Views: Instrument nevolopmeiu and Implications for Tcaeher-Sludenl Interactions. Mailene Seliommer, 
Wichita State University: Orplia K. Dnell, Wichita Stale Univinwity 
ITie HlTieaey of a Curneular'prcdieicd Slraia|iem and the Advanced Plaeemenl Hnglish Laniiuaue and Cnmposilion 
lAaminalinn. Namy hiPoinie, I e.\iis AAA/ - C'orpu.s CJiristi/Kmy.wille 

I S.oWiO.i H I Multicultural Studies 

Division K: 'reaching and I'eaeher Education -■ Paper Presentation 
Saturday. 8;()() am to 9:20 am — Lake IRnisc 
CHAIR Marta J Coleman. ( huvfmsity ofNehraska 

DISCUSSANT Maria M Ferreira. State University 

PRESENTATIONS 

Culturally Responsive Instruction of Indigenous Learners and Corrcspoiulenee of this Instnielion with Ctinsiruciivisi 
Learniiig Theory. Nankes. University of Wi.\eonsin Oshkosh: Gerald /?. Fast, University of Wiseonsin- 

Oshkosh 

Diversity: Teacher Perceptions of Implementing a Vision in Illinois. Uirry F Cross. (Jovernors State University; linrion 
Collins, Governors Slate (hiiversiiy: Racptel Herrera-Hyrne. Governors State University: F. Jean Johnson, 
Cjovcrnors State University: Karen M. Peterson, Governors Stale Lhtirersity 
Training of Cooperating Teachers in India. Hema Ramanathan, Butler University 
What Do You Sec? Clara A New. University of WisconsinU-'arksuh’ 



Mui-Wt'^tern Juhictnumat Rc\ci^rchcr 
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[ S .08(K) .MA ~| Special Education!: Helping Children 1^‘urn 

Divrsioii K: Cnimscliiig iind Human Devcl(^pinont - Fapur l*ru.sunliitlon 
Saturda)’, 8:(K) am lo 9:20 am — Mansion House 
CHAIR C'onnir L. Hownuiih (hiivcrsiryofDaylon 

DISCUSSANT ('niinii’ /. Hawnuin, I'nivrvsity of Daxurn 
PRHSHNTAddONS 

Paremin^ and Aebievemcni; Are Idfeetive Styles DilVeieiit Anionp Diverse SUident (iroupsV .S7/t//vi/i /.. Poi/lson. Ihill 
Siai(‘ University', Hdrhura A. Rothlishcv^, Hall Slate Universitv; Ijciuvu R. Geri^, Taylor University 
Secondary 'I'ciichers' I\‘reeplioiis ol Regular Hducaiion Iniilallve. Lhuia II ChUm^. Anderson Univrrsiiy 



[ S.0800.SI1 ] Evaluation of Educational Programs and Class Scheduling* 

Division H: School Hvaluatitm jiiui Program Developiiiem Paper Presenlafion 
Saiunlay. 8:00 am to 0:20 am Shakespeare Iloiel 
('ll AIR John Fnias, Ashland University 

DISet ISSAN'I Kaildeen Sparrow. Akron Rnhlir S<'Ii(H)Is 
PRp:sriNTAdlONS 

Block Sehcciuling: Physical Fulucaiion Teachers' Perceptions of a Magic ('ure-all for the Ills of Secondary Physical 
lalueallon. Anne I) Stinson, University /)f]Vis('<)nsin-\Vliiie\vaier: Hrnee Hnkowski, U ofWiseonsinAVhiiewaier 
Program Hvalualion Tor Currieuluin Dcveiopnienl. J -Louis T Dossier, University of Sonthen\ tVfississippi 
'Hie 'IPthy 'I'hnik ll 0\er Doll: Hvalualit)ii ol'a School-based Teen Pregnancy Prevenlion Program. Stephanie A. 
J(du,on, Eastern fUinoi\ University: (fiery! L, Somers. Woyne Stale 



rs.()800.ST~l Issues of Successful Schools 

Division A: Atlminisiralion — Paper Presentation 
Saturday, S:0() am to 9:20 am — Steamboat Hotel 
(’HAIR Jay ('. Thompson, Jr.. Hall Stale University 

DISCUSSANT .lav ('. I'hoinpson. Jr., Hal! State University 
PkP:sp:NTA‘noNs 

Interpersonal Relationships of Sticcessl'ulTeams. Raiuhdl L. lurk, Wichita State University, Kerri L. Turk, James 
Madison University 

Pluralism in Riintl America; A C'asc .Sttidy of I .eadership Responses to Slutlenl Diversil\. Michael Hrnnn, Western 
Illinois I hiiversiiy 

The Vexing Problem of' Perennial Subslilute Teaehci Shortages in Ohio. Ehilip A Griswold. Ashland University: William 
Ihii^lu's. Ashland Ihiiversiiy 



r S.0 93(>.1VIH'1 MWERA Presidential Address 

NtWERA — Invited Address 

Saturday. 9:20 pm to 10:20 am Merehanis Hotel 
CHAIR dejfrey H. Heeht, Illinois State University 

PRDSPNTATION " 

Hducalioii in CVisis. Solution: Don't (iel Ttiugh, Jtisl Ciel Ct^nneeled! Thomas S. Earisli. Kansas State University 

Thomas S. Parish is a professor In the DeparlmeiU of Foundations and Adult Hducaiion al Kansas Slate Universily. Me has 
aiilhored or co-aulhored aj)proxinuilely 220 ariieles dial have been published in more than ihirly referred journals plus he has 
presented or co-prescnled 200+ rc>care!i papers, symposia and workshops al \ arious regional, nalional. and iiUernalional 
professional meetings. He is currently sorsing on (he editorial hoards of fi\e professional journals, and also serves as a 
faculty member for the William Glasser Institute. 

The presentation will seek to address how and why our nation's schools are currently in trouble, and what leaehers need to do 
in order to overcome these prtiblems in the foreseeable future. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

-* 
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A Potpourri of Trends 
Division A: Administration — Paper Presentation 
Saturday, 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — American House 
CHAIR Wil/icmi L Sharj?, Scnidtcrn iUiuois University at Carhomlttlc 

DISCliSSANI' William L, Slniri?, Southern Illinois University at Carlnmdale 
PR^•:S^iNTATIO^ ' 

C’osmosphere / . .demy: A School of the Future. Randall L. Turk, Wichita State Univei.siiy 

Hypertrophic Shil'ting: Creating a Systemic Model of Transformational Leadership and Change in Public Hducalion. 
Paf^e A. Smith, The Ohio State University 

Machiavelli vs. Stephen Covey; Two Conirasling Theories of Hducalicmal Leadership. Donald .1 MeC'artw Cardinal 
Striirh University 

Principals and l^astors as Partners in Administration: An International Perspective. Ihirhani L. Rroek, Creii^hion 
University: Dr, Jennifer Fraser. St. Michael's Frimary School, N(‘]v Sentth Wrtles 



rs. 1030. AH 



f S.1030.BH 1 MWERA 2000 Conference Plannin}; 

MW ERA — Meeting 

Saturday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am •— The Bulls Head 
CHAIR Carmen Giehelhaus. University of Payton 

PRLSHNTATIONS 

Coine and lielf> f>!an next year's e(?nference. All division chairs for the 2000 ronfenmre should attend. 



r^l030.LHl Enhancing Post-secondary Students' Performance 



Division J: Posisecondary F^ducatlon — Paper Presentation 
Saturday, 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — Lake House 
CHAIR Rfidney J. Greer. Western Illinois University 

DLSCUSSANT Jtict/ueline Rickman, Western Illinois University 
PRESENTATIONS 



Action Research: The Use of Hypenicws Helps rinlmnee [.earning (Aiteome of Students. Ni Clutny, University of 
W'/.v( 'onsin- Whi tewater 

Ca.sc-bascd Inslruetion in Posl-sceondaiy Hducalion: Developing Students' PiX'hlem-solvIng Expertise. /V,e A Frimer, 
Purdue University: Dot] Slein'eli, Northeastern Illinois University 
Cheat Sheets: Do'I'hcy Really Improve Students' Test Performance. James A Sahrnan. Ursnline College 



rS. 103 0.M jC| Issues in Tests and Measurement 

Division C: I-earning and Instruction — Paper Presentation 
Saturday, 10:30 am to 1 1:50 am — Mansion House 
CHAIR Cynthia CatnphelL Northern Illinois University 

DISCUSSANT Firin F. Sparajnin:, Saginaw Valley State University 
PRESENTATIONS 



All Analysis of the Characteristics of the Sternberg Triarehic Abilities Test. C'assandra J. Meyers~Tate. Sonthern Illinois 
University 

Changes in the Underlying Structure of an ESL Reading Comprehension Test. Kyle Perkins. Southern Illinois Utiiversily: 
John Pohlniann. Southern lifinois University: Sheila Bait ten. Southern Illinois University 
Convergent and Discriminant Validation of Flexible Combinjition Ability. Rotina l\ Dillon, Southern lUimns University: 
M. Vineyard, Southern Illinois University 
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Data Analysis in Teacher Education 
Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education — Paper Presentation 
Saturday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — Shakespeare Hotel 
CHAIR Rose M Scott, University of Wisconsin - Parkside 

DISCUSSANT Kim Metcalf Center for Evaluation, Indiana Universiiv 
PRESENTATIONS 

Teachers as Raters: Data Analysis and Lessons Learned. Henia Ramanathati, Butler University, Annette Jones, 

Immaculate Heart of Maty School: Deh U\sser, IPS Emmerich Manual High School; Amy Schaffer. College Park 
Elementary School 

Teachers' (Mis)Conceplions of Classroom Te.si Validity &. Reliability. Craig A Mertler, Bowling Green State University 
The Multidimensional Character of Teaching Effectiveness: A Comparative Analysis of Student Evaluation Responses of 
Full and Part-time Faculty, Jeny C, Ohiekwe, The University of Akron-Way i\e College 



S.1030.SH 



I S.1030.ST 



Training of Pre-service Teachers 



Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education — Paper Presentation 
Saturday, 10:30 am to 1 1 :50 am — Steamboat Hotel 
CHAIR Sue Amidon, Wright State University 

DISCUSSANT Carole L Bentley, Chicago State University 
PRESENTATIONS 



Differences in Needs During Different Teacher Training Situalion.s. Charles K Runyan, Pittsburg Stale University, Alice 
Sagehorn, Pittsburg State University 

Predictors of Pedagogical and Conceptual Change in Pro-service Teachers. Patricia A. Sellers, Indiana University- 
Purdue University, Fort Wayne; Kathryn A. Ahern, Indiana University-Purdue University, Fori Waytie 
Windows and Mirrors: Using Literature as a Reflective Tool. Allison K. Hoewsich, University of Missouri-St, Louis 



I S.130Q.SH 



MWERA-99 Board of Directors Meeting 



MWERA — Meeting 

Saturday, 1 :00 pm to 5:30 pm — Shakespeare Hotel 
CHAIR Jeffrey R- Hecht, Illinois State University 

NOTES 



MWERA Board of Directors Meeting. Thomas S. Parish, Kansas State University, Jeffrey Hecht, Illinois State 

University; Kim Metcalf, Center for Evaluation, Indiana University; Jean W. Pierce, Northern Illinois University; E. 
Jane Williams, The Ohio State University; James Powell, Ball State University; Carmen Giehelhaus, University of 
Dayton; Robert Bareikowski. Ohio University: Margaret A. Simpson, Northwestern University Medical School 



Thank you for helyins make this a special conference ! 



MiftAVcstern lUUu utKmul Hvscin'chcr 
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Cross-Index to Session Sponsors 



Division A: Administration 

T.0800.LH / Achieving AchicvcmeiiL Quality, or Numbers? 
T.0800.MA / School Safety. School Violence, and the Lau 
T. 1()3().LH / The Superinlenclency: Ever Present Issues 
T. I6I0.SH / Impact of Personal Dimensions and the Schooling 
Process 

T. 1610. ST / Where Docs Authority Reside? 

F.()80().LH / School Administration in the Next Millennium 
F.0800.ST / Leadership Preparation: Two Perspectives 
F. 1030.WS / Division A Business Meeting 
F.l 340.ST / Trends in Principal Preparation 
F. 16I0.MA / Making Sense Out Of The Dissertation Process 
and Outcome 

S.0800.ST / Issues of Successful Schools 

S. 1 030. AH / A Potpourri of Trends 

Division B: Curriculum Studies 

T. 1030. AH / Classroom Discourse as an Analytic Resource in 

Educational Research 

T. 1340.MA / Division B Business Meeting 
T.I610.LH / Teaching Strategies in Higlier Education 
F.0800.A.H / Preparing Pre-serviee Teachers Using a 
Mulliculturcd. Learner-Centered Focus 
F. 1340.BH / Issues and Trends in Malhcniatics Curriculum and 
Instruction 

S. 0800.CH / Curricular Issues I'or Diverse Learners 

Division C: Learning and Instruction 

T. 1 340.AH / Music and the Brain: Research Linking Music- 

Study to Academic Achievement 
T, 16 (O.BH / Learning Processes and Strategics 
F.0800.CH / Blurring the Boundaries; New Ideas in Teaching 
and Learning 

F. 1 030. AH / New Ideas in Teaching iuul L.carning 
F. ! 340.MA / Division C Business Meeting 
F. 1 6 1 0. AH / Strategies for Teaching With Cases in Teacher 
Education 

S. 1030.MA / Issues in Tests and Measurement 

Division D: Measiiremeiit and Research Methodology 

T. 0800.BH / Presentation of Various Statistical and 

Measurement Issues 

T.0800.CH / Mim>rity Bias and Fairness Issues Related to 
Admissions Tests 

T. 1340.WS / The Design and Analysis of the Structiiro of 
Instruments 

T, I6I0.MA / Issues Related of Multiple Regression and 
Multivariate Analyses 

F.0800.WS / Selling and Hvaliiating Various Types of 
Standards 

F. 1 030. SH / Teaching Statistics: A Debate over Goals and 
Strategies 

FM340.SH / Division D Business Meeting with INVITED 
SPEAKER 

F. I610.WS / Validation Issues Related to Various Instruments 
and Groups 



Division ¥a Counseling and Human Development 
T.1030.CH / Division E Business Meeting 
T.1340.LH / Risks for Females in Adolescence and Midlife 
F.I030.LH / Intluenccs of Nature and Nurture on Cognitive 
Dcvelopnicnt 

5.0800. MA / Special l:ducation: Helping Children Lc.. 

Division F: Hislm'v and Historiography 
T.1340.CH / Division F Business Meeting witli INVITED 
SPEAKER 

F.1310.LH / Workshop in Historical Re.scareh 

Division G: Social Context of Education 

T. 0800. ST / Acknowledging Our At-Risk and Ethnically 
Diverse Students 

F. 1030.CH / Division G Business Meeting 

F.l 340. AH / Examining School Cultures 

F.l 6 10. CM / Recognizing Gendcr/Elhnicity Issues 

Division H: School Evaluation and Program Development 

T.0800.SH / Evaluation Methodology and Issues: Session I 
T. 1030. MA / Division H Business Meeting 
F.0800.BH / Evaluation of Voucher Programs and Alternative 
School Programs 

F.1030.ST / Life in Marianist-Affiliatcd Schools: A Reader's 
Theatre Presentation 

F. 1610. BH / Evaluation Methodology and Issues: Session II 

S. ()8()0.SH / Evaluation of Fducatitmal Programs and Class 

Scheduling 

DivivSion I: Education in the Profe.ssions 

1-M030.MA / Division I Business Meeting 
FM340.CH / Education in the Professions 

Division J: PosLsecondary Education 

T. 0800.AH / Division .1 Business Meeting 

T. 1340. ST / EITeclivcncss: Policy, Communication, and Adult 
Learners 

I-, I610.SH / Factors That Aflcel Academic Performance and 
Grade Inllalion in Post-secondary Students 

S. 1030.LH / Enhancing Post-secondary Students' Performance 

Division K: Teaching and Teacher F)diication 

T. 0800.WS / Mentoring Touchers: A Model 

T. 10-30. WS / Tlie Challenges of Preparing Pre-service Teachers 
T.I340.BH / Issues on Faculty Development 
T. 1610. AH / Inclusion in Special Education 
T. 16I0.WS / Prc-scT\'icc Teacher Knowledge 
F.0800.MA/ Mentoring and Professional Development in 
Educational Reform 

1F0800.SH / Critical Issues in the Design and Supcr\'isioit of 
Field Experiences 

F. 10.30. BH / Division K Business Meeting 
FM340.WS / Division K: Invited Panel 
F. 16I0.ST /Cross Currents in Educational Reform 

5.0800. LH / Multicultural Studies 
S.1030.SH / Data Analysis in Teacher Education 
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Division K: Teaching and Teacher Education (cont’d) 

S. 1030.ST / Training of Pre-scrvice Teachers 

MWERA 

W. 1 5 10. AH / MWERA Associmion Council and Officers 
Orientation 

W.2000,SE / Kick-Off Fireside Chat & Social with John Sikula 

T. 0y30.SEl / Keynote Address 

T. 1030.BH / New Member Welcome 

T. 1030.SH /Eollovv-up Discussion from the Keynote Address 
T. 1030.ST / Writing Proposals for Funded Research Projects 
T. 1 200.WP / MWERA Association Council Meeting 
T. 1 340.SH / Building Capacity for Literacy Teaching and 
Learning in Urban Schools 

T. 15 lO.SE / Roundtable Discussion/Postcr Session U\ 



MWERA (cont’d) 

T.1610.CH / Mid- Western Educational Researcher Editorial 
Board Meeting 

T. 1 800.WP / Cracker Barrel Social 
F, 0930 .se / MWERA Business Meeting 
F. 1 200.SW / Luncheon Address 

F. 1340.LH / F'ollow-up Discussion from the Luncheon Address 
F. 1510 .se / Roundtables Discussion/Poster Session ^2 
F.2 lOO.WP / President’s Reception 

5.0800. AH / MWERA Website Workshop 

5.0800. BH / MWERA-99 Conference Feedback 
S.0930.MH / MWERA Presidential Address 
S.1030.BH / MWERA 2000 Conference Planning 

S. 1 300.SH / MWERA-99 Board of Directors Meeting 



Subject Index 



Accountability 

T.nsoo. Ul h.l ()!(}. nil. I-. IfiH). U .S 

Accreditation 

r.lSKlSE 

Achievement 

Tmod Lti r. I .mwx r. I6 lo.sii. 

r. lOMK UL r. iMo.ai. r. iLiasn, 

S. OSOOXU S.OSOO.MA 

Action Research 

T. IOMIST. T.I5I0.SI:. /■.(hSOO.UI, 

/••. I MOAN. S. lO.W.I.H 

Adaptive Testing 

s. omi.cH 
Administration 

W.ISIO.AH. romi.MA. tjisoii.sn. 
r. loM). u /. r. in ! 0 . ST, /•: osoo. ui. 
f anoo. sr. i \ / omk u ,s . .s' om >. si i. s. t >sn( >. s / 
Admissions 

r.osoo.ai. r.imoAvs 

Adolescence 

/•'. ISIO.SU S.OSOO.SH 
Adult Education/Devclopnient 
T.IMUIi, T fJ-W.ST. r. 1 5 10. SI-:. 

T. 1610.1. H, h'.LUa.CH. F.IAIO.SE. 
TUioo.wp.s.omKcn 
Affective Education 

r. uio.si-:, /•./5/0..S7-; 

Aging 

s. im>.ai 

Aptitude 

T. LUOWS 

Artifical Intelligence 

r. 1 6 KIM A 

Arts Education 

7. 1.UO.AH, r.lOMK.MI. /•*. WMILH 

Asian Education 

7 mo.Aii 

Assessment 

7‘ OHOO. I.H. F. omi. nil. F. OSOO. C 7 1. 
F.omi.M.’\. F.osoo.w.s. i .iFio.si:. 
F.IAIO.WXS.OSOO.AII 



At-Risk Students 

nmoMA, T.asoosT. t.ioio.ah. 
r.inw.ui. F.osoo.nn. f.io.muji. 
SOHOO.Cf-l 

Altitude 

/: I.I40WX T. U lO.SF. T. lOlO.Ail. 

F,LU0..\N. F.I6l0.ini 

Attribution 

/■. I6l0.su 

Business Education 

r. 1200. \vi\ r. ifuo.cn. i-.oo.io si:. 

s. i.m.sii 

Case Studies 

FI5WSF. F.UIO.AIf. F.UIOSi:. 

F. lfU0.AU 

Cerlification/Liccnsurc 

r.omi.ws. F.U40.WS. s nuo.iji 
Child Development 

r. I5I0 .se. ejo.ki.au. e.io.w.ui 
Classroom Management 
T. l5f0.SE 

Classroom Research 
T.I.U0.KU. E.im.lUi 
Cognition 
E./OMUl 

Cognitive Processes/Developmenl 

7*. IJ40.A //. 7 in 10. an. E. 2 wo. wv. 

S. lOMl.MA 
Collaboration 

r.OHOO. U'.v. T.LUO. SU. T. I.‘^I0.SE, 

T. 1610. f.H. E. OSOO. MA . E. I OMKAII. 
E.EUO.ST. E.I6I0.ST. S.OHOO.CU. S.OHOO.ST 

Comparative Education 

T.LUO.AU, S.omo.AIE s.omuji 
Computer Applications 
T.inw.MA, r. I ojo.su 
Computerized Testing 
E.inio.ws 

Computers and Learning 

T.I5I0.SE, r.lfUO.IJ! 

Conceptual Change 

7 I5I0.se. S.IO.KI.ST 



Constructivism 

E.nSOO.CH, l-.I5lO.Sl 

Conlinuing Education 

E.l.UO.CIi 

Cooperative Learning 

r.inio.i.H. i-.oHoo.iibi. i:io.w..ah 

Counseling 

T.fOJO.CIf. T.IJTO.Ul. I-.I5I0.SF. 

S OO.m MH 

Critical Thinking 
T.1510.SE. l-.I.m.CH 
Cross-Cultural Studies 

T I5fO.SE. E.OSOO.AH. E lO.W.Alf. 
f-.f6fO.Afi. S.OSOO.f.fi 

Curriculum 

r. f.uo.MA, T.ifuo.sE. r.inio.uf. 
E.Omi.Ui. E.I.UO.fiU. /■• 15fO.SE 

s. omiCH. .vasf;a.s7/ 

Data Analysis 

T.OHOO.hf-i. TOHOO.Sff. T.OSOO.ST. 
l.ffUO.MA, E.fnfO.MA 
Decision Making 

E. f.U0.Cff, E.I6I0.A fi. E. fnlO.ST. 
S. law. AH 

Differential Item Functioning 

T f5f0.SE 

Dimensionality 

S. 0H00.AH 

Dropouts 

7. ffUO.Sfi 

Early Childhood 

klO.W.AH. E. 1510.51. 
Economics of Education 

T. fOMU.ff. T.lfUO.ST 

Educational Policy 

T.Omi.UI, T.OSOO.MA. T.OSOO.SH. 
T.I20a\\T. T.I.U0..ST. T. 1610 .CII. 
E.omwu. oojo.se. E.inio.fUf, 
s. f.ioasu 

Educational Reform 

T.fO.W.SH. T. fJ40.su. T.tSfO.SF. 
T.lfUO.UI, T.fniO.ST. T.ffUO.WS. 
E.OHOO.BU. E.OSOO.WS. E.f.UO.AU. 
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Educational Reform iconrd) 
FJ340,BH. F.Lm.CH, F.LmST. 
F.ioiasT. smoo-ST, sjmo.MH. 

S. iOMlAH 

Elementary Schools 

T. 16 10 AH 

Equity 

TJ6I0.ST. s.nm} /,// 

Ethnicity 

TMOO.Sr. F.I6i().\VS. S.OSOO.f.rf 

Evaluation 

T.OSOO.SH. T.I030.MA, 

r.i5io,sF F.omiBH, F.i.uo.ai. 

F. 16 W. HH, S. OSOO.AH. S.OSOO. Hll 

S. 1030.811 

Experimental Design 

rmmiBH, t.isio.sf. t.kho.ma 
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Mentoring: An Introduction 

Mary K, Bcndixcn-Noc 
The Ohio Stale University, Newark 
Carmen Giebelhaus 
University ofDaylon 



Only one in five teachers feels “very well prepared" to 
work in today's classroom fNCES, 1999). One reason cited 
was the lack of opportunity for conferring with colleagues. 
Among teachers whose schools dedicate lime for working 
with other teachers, 409?- say it improves their leaching "a 
lot", and another third say it improves their teaching "mod- 
erately” (NCES, 1999). 

From this and other studies, teachers are telling us that 
collaboration and having time to \vork with others is impor- 
tant to them, their teaching, and ultimately our children. 
Mentoring was mentioned as one vehicle to develop these 
associations. Sadly, however, only 19% of the teachers said 
they had been formally mentored by another teacher, Of 
those, over 70‘7r said oncc-a-wcck mentoring helped their 
leaching and professional growth “a lot” {NCES, 1999). 

Currently, twenty-eight states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have instituted some form of mentoring (Halford, 
1999). Obviously, policies to establish mentoring programs 
have been and continue to become an important issue. The 
wave of teacher retirements, the publics focus on educational 
quality, and the high attrition rale of new teachers have com- 
pelled legislators and the public to create induction programs 
to support new teachers. 

Education organizations have responded with special 
interest groups on mentoring, numerous working sessions at 
annual conferences and thematic issues. As my five year- 
old son would say, "It’s hot hot hot!" 

This special thematic issue of the Midwest Education 
Researcher focuses on mentoring in the Midwest. Members 
of MWERA from various states who have conducted rc- 
.search in mentoring and who have been involved either in 
planning, implementing or evaluating mentoring programs 
v/erc asked to contribute. We have attempted to bring a 
diverse range of views regarding mentoring. Baincr de- 
scribes her research where issues regarding mentoring in 
elementary school settings have emerged. Stinson looks at 
the impact of legislated mentoring programs in New Jersey 



and their implications for Wisconsin's newly mandated 
teacher licensing in which mentoring Is required. Giebelhaus 
gives evidence regarding the impact of mentor training on 
beginning teachers in her study. Runyan looks at why it is 
important to have a clear framework in implementing men- 
tor programs and the importance in assessing their cffcc- 
li\cnoss. 

Stakeholders in mentoring have also been addressed in 
this issue. Brock analyzes the importance and impact of 
principals with regards to induction year programs, 
Bcndixcn-Noc describes issues facing teacher unions as they 
negotiate contracts in which mentoring has become a factor, 

Finally, two articles deal whh the role of universities 
and mentoring programs. Salzman gives details about a 
university course that was designed for mentors of begin- 
ning teachers. Bowman and Ward write about an award 
winning university/school partnership program focusing on 
mentoring based on researched effective pedagogical prin- 
ciples and the use of technology in that program. 

We think you will find the arlidcs presented, ones that 
will not only inform you, but may encourage you to look at 
the mentoring programs in your area. The impact of 
mentoring programs arc far reaching. Ultimately, such pn^ 
grams .should help our children reach appropriate learning 
goals by ensuring that highly qualified teachers arc in their 
classrooms. 
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Issues in Mentoring Programs for Teachers 

Deborah L. Baincr 

The Ohio Slalc University, Mansfield 



Hundreds of years ago, the land known Uxlay as Kampuchea 
was a strong and peaceful Asian kingdom. 'Hie land was virtu- 
ally impervious to attack from the fierce nations suirounding it. 
Their defense? A thick, impenetrable forest of bamboo plants 
sumounding the nation. For gencralion.s, the Kampucheans lived 
safely and worked together, protected by the stand of bamboo. 
Their downfall came when one innovative aggressor .scattered 
gold nuggets among the bamboo plants, 'fhe Kampucheans 
scrambled greedily to colleci nuggets for themselves, cutting 
down the bamboo plants to more easily mine the gold. They 
were no longer working together and their best defense was 
lost: their nation was overrun and a history' of decline began. 

In America today, public education is frequently under at- 
tack. Our greatest strength as educators should be in working 
together, nurturing each other, and protected by a sU*ong bound- 
ary of valid, research-based educational practice. Instead, teach- 
ers generally work individually in often hostile work cultures. 
After the first year of her move from an upper elementary to a 
lower grade level, one experienced and capable teacher shared 
her feelings: 

Since moving to the elementary wing of the building, I 
have felt very isolated from my peers. All I ever sec all 
day is my students. I have only developed one close 
relationship and I do feel tliat tliis has affected my pro- 
fessional self-image. I am becoming very dissatisfied 
with my siiuation because J led like an outsider. Not a 
day goes by that I don’t wish that 1 hadn’t left my old 
position. I thought the grass looked greener on the other 
.side, but what I found was a lot of crab griiss. 

When we fail to work together, we increase our vulnerabil- 
ity to attack from outside forces. The result is that experienced 
teachers become immune to or cynical about schooling and with- 
draw. Worse yet, the individualistic environment is often fatal 
to novices and to those most committed to good teaching. 

Mentoring programs are a promising strategy to defend and 
build our ranks by pulling educators together to work and build 
educational practices. While mentoring programs arc receiv- 
ing increased state and national support, the way v/c tradition- 
ally implement these programs may not be the best way to draw 
educators together and to provide professional development. 
Further, the context of American education m? not be condu- 
cive to effective mentoring practices. This pap^r raises' three 
issues regarding mentoring practices which have arisen from 
my collaborative research on how teachers work together in 
naturalistic elementary school settings. 

Issue 1: Mentoring is just one of the types of support 
behaviors needed and practiced by teachers in 
elementary schools. 

m 



Our research suggests that teachers interact for a viirictv of 
reasons in elemental')' .schools. A content analysis of over 500 
teacher interactions across 76 days showed conversations fo- 
cused on leaching (problem solving, decision making, .solicit- 
ing help, giving help, and completing tasks), focii.scd on teachers 
(cxprcs.sing frustration and/or hclplcssnc.ss expressing feelings, 
empathizing), and genera! interactions (giving information, re- 
ceiving information, discussing, conversing lightly, receiving 
encouragement, giving encouragement, and building relation- 
ships) (Bainer and Didham, 1991 ). 

Teachers supporting each other, often referred to as 
“mentoring,” is one function of those interactions. That is. for- 
mal mentoring, as it is generally defined and practiced in school 
districts, is just one way teachers naturally support each other 
in school settings. Closer examination of over 400 teachers’ 
perceptions of the types of support they give and receive in 
cicmcniar)’ schools identified six dimensions or types of sup- 
port practices regularly among teachers (Baincr and Didham. 
1994). 

• Mentoring — a non-rcciprocal relationship for receiving 
advice, information, encouragement, and guidance from 
more experienced others in the workplace; 

• Supporting— a reciprocal relationship providing mutual 
psyclios(x:ial support including friendship, confinnaiion. 
and emotional support; 

• Collaborating — a career-enhancing relationship among 
colleagues that enables them to fulfill professional rc.spon- 
sibi lilies and address student needs and school-related prob- 
lems; 

• Career Strategizing — a non-rcciprocal relationship provid- 
ing visibility, recognition, and responsibility in the .school 
and community; 

• Supervising — a non-rcciprocal relationship in which so- 
licited and unsolicited feedback is provided; and 

• Grounding — providing “insider information” about the ins 
and outs of the district, school, and larger leaching field. 

These findings concur with rcsciirch in business and indu.slrv' 
dial a variety of personal and professional support is available in 
the workplaccKKram and Isabella, 1985). In cicmeniar)' schools, 
problems arise when teachers arc unable or unwilling to develop 
support relationships. Lack of supportive relationships leads to 
poor professional self-image (Caiickshank and Associates, 1980), 
low job satisfaction (Fricsen, Prokop. and Sarros, 1988), and is 
frequently cited as a leading cause of teachers leaving the profes- 
sion (Alexander, Adams, and Mcirtray. 1983: Lortic, 1975). These 
findings arc well illusirnicd by the teacher quote shared earlier. 

Not only do teachers perceive of a variety of types of sup- 
port. but they also attest that llii.s comes from a range of inch vidu- 
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als in llic workplace (Bainer and Didham, 1991). Thisreilcraies 
rciscarch from the business world ibai support lends to be pro- 
vided by a varieiy of people ai a variciy oHcvcls within the hier- 
archical structure of die organization (Krani and Isabella. 1985). 

What dees ihis say to mentoring programs in education? 
It suggests that the traditional mentor-portage dyad may not he 
an appropriate model. One person, assigned to work with a 
neophyte teacher, may not he capable of providing the profes- 
sional, personal, and social interactions and support required 
for healthy professionalism. Instead, teachers may need to turn 
to a variety of people to meet a variety of needs in the broad 
education context. A more appropriate model may be the “clus- 
ter model” of mentoring, in which numerous situation-centered 
relationships arc developed rather than just one close mentoring 
relationship. That is. we all need to work together in die school 
context. Mentoring, or providing support, is cvcrv'one’s re- 
sponsibility and our best defense against outside forces that 
would disrupt or distract us from the goals of education. 

Issue 2: Support networks differ between male and 
female teachers. 

Our early research identified a profile of six separate di- 
mensions or types of support perceived of by elementary teach- 
ers (Bainer and Didham, 1 994; discussed above). Contrary to 
llie popular assumption that novice teachers need and rccci\ e 
more and different types of support than do experienced teach- 
ers, data analysis showed no significant difference in the pro- 
file of types of support given or received based on the teachers’ 
years of experience. Further, there was no difference in the 
types of support given or received based on .school locale. That 
IS, urban, suburban, and small lown/rural elementary school 
teachers said they needed, received, and rendered the, same types 
of support. Gender, however, did significantly impact support 
networks. A follow-up study to investigate gender differences 
in how teachers perceive their support forcach other reaffirmed 
the six separate dimensions of support among female teachers 
(Bainer, 1995). In contrast, male elementary teachers perceived 
of eight dimensions or types of support in their networks in 
elementary schools. While relationships identified by female 
teachers tended to integrate or blend work- related and psycho- 
social functions, relationships identified by males .served dis- 
crete, focused psychosocial or professional functions. 
Specifically, factor analysis suggested that the female teachers 
perceived of a dominate Mentoring factor which broadly de- 
fined mentoring as a combination of personal and work-related 
support behaviors. In conirasl, the male teachers separated this 
Mentoring factor into four distinct factors. Males clustered 
many items related to professional development and success, 
especially understanding how to influence others and how to 
function within the organizational structure. Males also sepa- 
rated out a distinct Peer Mentoring factor, in which colleagues 
take action on the teacher s behalf; and Advocating factor in 
which a superior or influential person provides opportunities 
and visibility in a variety of social and professional settings; 
and a Modeling factor In which the teacher had a clear role 
model to emulate, 'fhe delineation of these four factors sug- 



gests a cleai’cr emphasis on professional development and ad- 
vancement through networking for males than for female teach- 
ers, a phenomenon noted in business and industry by Nieva 
andGutek(1981 ). It further suggests that female teachers think 
of the adults in their workplace as filling a variciy of roles or 
providing support at a variety of levels; sort of as “best friends.” 
This agrees with tlic findings by Stoncwalcr, Bvcsiagc, and 
Dingerson (1990) which showed that female academics tended 
to combine persona! and work-related support while males dif- 
ferentiated between the two. It also reiterates Gilligan's theory 
(1982) that females see their personal and profc.ssional livc.s as 
more intertwined than do males, and their career development 
more connected to others than would men. 

Purthcr. female teachers thought that supportive relation- 
ships with others in the school setting, whether cuitc in or In the 
past, had a significant and lasting impact on the way tlicy thought 
tibuui the support relationships they were currently experienc- 
ing. In contrast, male teachers thought that while these relation- 
ships had a lasting impact on their ciirccr success and mobility, 
they had little impact on them personally or socially, or on how 
they perfonned the daily tasks of leaching. As Gilligan ( 1 982} 
noted, the women in this study tended to define themselves and 
their leaching careers in llic context ofhuman relalion.ships. main- 
taining relationships or the tendency to develop support networks 
across the years of their professional lives. Male teachers (ended 
to be less influenced by relationships with others in the long run. 
'Pliey tended to think about and jxrhaps to ibsicr support nei- 
w'urks related to professional development and succes.s rather 
than relationships which provide psychosocial or routine work- 
related benefits. This seems to suggest that while both male and 
female teachers need support networks, they need and lend to 
utilize them to different ends. 

What docs this suggest about mentoring programs in edu- 
cation? These findings suggest that male and female teachers 
may need different considerations and resources in order to de- 
velop professionally and to establish healthy, coinprchensise 
networks in the elementary .school workplace. Taken further, it 
reminds us that “mentoring” or programs aimed at developing 
support networks within schools may need to be highly individu- 
alistic and situation specific. That is. a “cookie cutter” appi oacli 
to mentoring will be minimally cn'cclive. Individualized ap- 
proaches and program options arc essential, even within the same 
building and district, if we arc to pull educators together for the 
common good. 

issue d: Informal numtoriii}^ occurs is schools 
whether or not formalized proi^rams exist. 

Our research as well as the research from business and 
industry attest to the importance of support relationships to 
emotional health and professional effectiveness. Further, our 
research suggests that an active informal network of support 
relationships exists in elementary schools whether or not a for- 
malized mentoring program exists (Bainer and Didham, 1 995). 
The results of this quantitative study echo the results of Cole's 
qualitative work ( 1991 ). leading her to raise the question: Why 
should we make artificial what comes naturally? That is, why 
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invest considerable lime and money to formally slruclure rda- 
lionships iJiat can and do occur naturally, especially if that for- 
malixalion inhibits the development of other naturally occurring 
suppon relationships? One teacher shared her experience with 
formal and infonnal mentoring as follows: 

My first year teaching, I had a mentor, and I can ad- 
mit that it was a waste of fime, Because I was as- 
signed to her, nobody else talked to me. It was an 
absolutely horrible experience. The second year the 
significant relationships with other employees that I 
made were on my own. These happened naturally 
and to this day we still liavc a wonderful work rela> 
tion.ship/friendship. My mentor from the previous yettr 
is someone I don’t even talk to now. We never had 
anything in common from the beginning. Hopefully, 
administrators can learn to see the significance of 
teacher support systems, because I almost quit that 
first year. I’m glad I stuck it out and tried on my own 
the following year. I know how important those rcla- 
lion.ships are to the work environment. My co- work- 
ers arc half the reason I gel up in the morning'! 

Wlial docs this say about mentoring programs in educa- 
tion? As this teacher report suggests, support among teachers 
many be belter encouraged by focusing attention on the school 
context rather than by adopting a .structured program that man- 
dates traditional mentoring relationships. Administrators who 
direct erforts lowtu'd creating a conducive environment in which 
meaningful interactions can lake place might see belter results, 
and at less expense in llscal and liuman resources. This in- 
cludes considering the use of space. Arc there places in the 
building for teachers to interact? Arc they comfortable spaces, 
or do the furnishings send a “slay away” message? Arc they 
accessible, or only available when students and special pro- 
grams aren’t using them? Designation of time is also vital. 
Can teacher schedules be arranged to provide lime for collabo- 
rative planning, sharing resources, and ju.sl talking about teach- 
ing and about themselves? Arc professional days full of required 
meetings and speakers, or is there “down time” for teachers to 
interact and build relationships? How can extra duty assign- 
ments be made to capitalize on teacher professional and per- 
sonal interactions? Wlial incentives arc available to encourage 
teacher collaboration and problem solving? A more flexible, 
“user friendly” elementary school setting seems essential to 
establishing an environment in which the range of support be- 
haviors can naturally develop and flourish. 

Support behaviors can also be fostered w'ncn teachers fcKUS 
on a mutual problem or challenge. Such situations stimulate teach- 
ers to collaborate toward a common goal. One district experi- 
enced this when the state science cumculum was changed, ITjc 
need to change the district curriculum presented a challenge to 
teachers, and terrified many of the most experienced teachers. A 
representative group of teachers look leadership in reworking 
the curriculum, listening to professional development needs per- 
ceived by the teachers, and building a year-long profc.ssional 
development program. The constniciivisl-bascd program en- 
abled teachers to identify their own professional goals, and to 



select from a menu of options to create a personalized prolcs- 
sional development program. Subset]ucnt evaluation showed that 
one of the most valued a.spccl.s of the program was that it served 
as a catalyst for networking among the teachers. Teachers valued 
the opportunity to talk and process with others located in the next 
classroom or the next building, llius developing infonnal net- 
works of .support built around a common goal of reforming the 
science curriculum (Baincr and Wriglit, in press). 

'Hiis networking and support, around a common goal of 
enhancing cducadon, will provide teachers with n strong de- 
fense against oiiisidc forces. It provides a model of teachers 
working together and nurturing cacli other, and practicing valid, 
research- ba.scd educational practice. It has reduced cynicism 
and fear among the teachers, and drawn teachers into a stron- 
ger conimitmcnl to good tcacl'iing. In addition, it provides per- 
sonal and professional hcncfils for the teachers, empowering 
them to delightfully do their bc.st at educating children in today's 
troubled clas.srooms. 
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Mentor Accountability: Varying Responses to the New Jersey 
Provisional Teacher Certification Program and their Implications 
for Proposed Changes in Wisconsin Licensure 

Anne D' Amonio Slinson 
University of Wisconsin, Whitewater 



The Stale of Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is currently proposing changes in teacher licensing that 
will include the creation of distinct license stages for public 
school teachers (State of Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction 1999). Beginning in the 2004-05 school year, 
first-year teachers will be appointed at the “initial educa- 
tor" level and will be required to complete 3-5 years of sup- 
ported teaching coupled with continued professional 
development before progressing to the stage of “profes- 
sional educator” and the subsequent stage of “master edu- 
cator.” Teachers at the initial stage, the state contends, can 
expect support from a variety of sources: administrators, 
peers, and, mentors. 

The effects of initial professional experiences on be- 
ginning teachers arc well documented (Hayes and Kilgore. 
1991; Shimahara and Sakai, 1995; Zeichner and Gore, 1990). 
According to Shimahara and Sakai (1995), this socializa- 
tion period may have the more influence on the beginning 
leaehcr than either prior beliefs or teacher education pro- 
grams: 

Learning to leach is a complex, inlersubjeclivc pro- 
cess that occurs in multiple social settings, includ- 
ing the classroom, hallways, the teachers’ room, and 
other formal and infomial places,., learning to teach 
is a sustained process of intense engagement in seek- 
ing advice from experienced teachers, (p. 123) 

Given the potential influence of these initial experiences, 
mentor programs are warranted. And because Wisconsin's 
proposed initial educator license whii be non-rcncwablc, the 
mentor’s responsibility to the first-year teacher will be great. 
However, while the value of mentor programs is well-docu- 
mcnled (Ganscr. Baincr, Bendixen-Noe, Brock. Stinson. 
Gicbelhaus and Runyon, !998;Anctil, 1991 ), effective men- 
tor programs are neither effortlessly manufactured nor eas- 
ily monitored. Will Wisconsin mentors appreciate their 
responsibilities to the first-year teachers they will advise? 
And how can this appreciation be monitored? These ques- 
tions must be addressed before the implementation of 
Wisconsin’s proposed licensure changes. An examination 
of another stale-initiated mentor program may offer some 
insight. 

Recent discussions of proposed licensure reforms for 
teacher certification in Wisconsin have given me cause to 
look back at some nol-so-rcccnl changes in New Jersey's 
teacher certification requirements. One such change occurred 
in the fall of 1995, when the New Jersey Department of Edu- 



cation implemented its Provisional Teacher Certification Pro- 
gram (sec State of New' Jersey Department of Education, 
n.d.). A first-year teacher applying for initial certification 
would no longer be awarded a permanent leaching license. 
Instead, the first-year teacher would be awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Eligibility with Advanced Standing (CEAS) license 
which would authorize the holder to seek employment. Once 
under contract, the first-year teacher would be awarded a 
Provisional License and would complete one year of 
mentored leaching before being issued a standard license. 
The hiring district was to appoint an “experienced" veteran 
teacher to act as mentor to the new teacher in a non-evalua- 
live, non-supervisory capacity. The mcntor’.s responsibili- 
ties to the new teacher would include bi-weekly ob.scrvalions 
during the first ten w'ceks of school and four additional ob- 
servations during the subsequent twenty weeks. In exchange 
for providing “training, support, and evaluation,” the men- 
tor would receive a $550.00 stipend which was to be de- 
ducted from the new teacher's .salary over the course of the 
school ye r. 

Coincidentally, during that same fall .semester, I began 
collecting data for a study of four first-year English teachers 
and the influences that affected their curricular and instruc- 
tion decision making. While I had not intended to examine 
the new mentor program requirement, it did turn out to be 
an important influence on the decision making of my par- 
ticipants, both in positive and negative respects. The pur- 
pose of this article is to explore the various responses that 
four first-year teachers, Betty, Caroline, Lori, Marie, and 
their mentors had to one state-mandated mentor program 
and to consider the implications for Wisconsin's propo.scd 
program, 

A Brief Description of the Study 

Four first-year English teachers v./crc selected to par- 
ticipate in this study. All four were teaching in a suburban 
schools in northern New Jersey. Belly and Lori w'crc teach- 
ing in large high schools; both Caroline and Marie were 
teaching in middle schools. 

Data collection occurred in the teachers' classrooms, 
During each of eight monthly visits to the four classrooms, 1 
took anthropological field notes; during available periods 
following my ohscrvalions. the teachers' and I parlicipaled 
in stimulated recall interviews in which the field notes acted 
as stimuli for inquiry into the thinking behind the teachers' 
curricular and instructional decision making. On occasion. 
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our talk turned to the teachers’ feelings about the new state- 
mandated mentor program. Each of the teachers’ mentors 
and/or building level administrators had varying responses 
to tht^ program. 'Fhese responses indicated four very differ- 
ent views of mentor accountability and resulted in relative 
success or failure of the program for the four first-year 
teacher-participants. 

Varying Responses to One Mentor Program 

Betty, When considering Betty and her response to the 
Provisional Teacher Certification Program, it is important 
to note that participation in the program was, in the fall of 
1995, mandatory. Interestingly, Betty did not have a mentor. 
Aside from myself and two inclusion teachers assigned to 
two of her classes, Betty, a half-time teacher/half-time year- 
book coordinator, did not seem to receive a great deal of 
support from the other members of the English department, 
the department supervisor included. During our last visit, 
Betty asked about the other study participants and how they 
had fared with their mentors, and she stated that she was not 
pleased with the lack of support she had suffered: 

Well, it's bad. ..I don’t know how anyone else is, 
from the people you’ve talked to, how their first 
year. .you know, the stale thing? Where you’re sup- 
posed to work with a mentor? I really wish my ex- 
perience would have been a lot more formal, the 
way it’s supposed to be, where you’ re. ..you know. 

I don’t even think they took the money out of my 
paycheck. I would have rather that they had done 
that and then I would have had the chance to talk to 
somebody on a regular basis.. .Sometime it just 
would have helped to check in and to have caught 
something before it became a big problem. 

For Betty, the Provisional Teacher Certification Pro- 
gram was a complete failure. Operating on a 
technicaIily(Beliy’s half-time teaching load), the district did 
not provide Betty with a mentor. Her half-time status, how- 
ever, did not Sparc her the anxieties experienced by many 
first-year teachers. By not providing a mentor for her, Betty’s 
building level administrators failed to appreciate the spirit 
of the Provisional Teacher Certification Program. 

Caroline. Because she held a split position (half-time 
at a middle school and half-time at a high school) Caroline 
had two mentors. During our first interview, Caroline spoke 
of the support she received from her department, and she 
mentioned both mentors by name: 

Ian is m> mentor here [at the middle school] and 
Chris is my mentor at the high school. So I have 
two mentors and they’re both really good and help- 
ful. And they both [arc concerned that] they’re 
nientoring and helping. 

Throughout the course of the year, however, with one 
brief exception, Caroline never referred to these mentors 
nor mentioned any support or guidance she might have re- 



ceived from them. Funhermore, when Ian, Caroline’s men- 
tor at the middle school, passed away half-way through the 
year, Caroline was not assigned a new mentor. It appeared 
that all involved had abandoned the mentor program, Un- 
like Betty, who lamented the fact that she did not have a 
mentor, Caroline appeared to have much in conimon with 
the 46% of Anctil’s (1991) subjects who reported that a 
mentor was not necessary, even though they also reported 
that the quality of mentoring they had received was “very 
high” (p.7). Although the mentor program was mandatory, 
and she should have been assigned a mentor, Caroline, ap- 
parently, did not see the need for one. The mentor stipend, 
how'ever, continued to be deducted from Caroline’s salary. 

Lori. In addition to the support and/or evaluation she 
received from other teachers in her department, her depart- 
ment chair, and her younger sister, who was also beginning 
her teaching career that year, Lori, in contrast to Caroline 
and Betty, received a great deal of support from her mentor, 
Marty. In fact, Lori often spoke of “Marty-izing” her les- 
sons. Lori’s mentor made regular visits to her classroom and 
offered suggestions to improve her teaching. He also helped 
Lori navigate the politics of that particular school and pro- 
vided her with a sounding board off which she could safely 
vent her frustrations. As Bower (1991) and Weinstein (1988) 
mai.ntain is often the case with beginning teachers, Lori’s 
expectations conflicted with the reality of teaching. 

Marie. Marie’s story is a worse-case scenario. Marie 
had been assigned a mentor; however, as of my last meeting 
with Marie, she had ycl to meet with her mentor other than 
in passing. She described her first year of teaching as less 
than rewarding: 

They just throw you (into the classroom). Here’s 
yourclasses and you’re just expected to know what 
their expectations are of you and the curriculum 
and the program and all these things...! think that’s 
where the mentor thing was supposed to help. And 
I guess that if you had it set up the right way, I can’t 
see how it wouldn’t be helpful, at the very least! 

But if it’s not set up where you see this person, and 
she gets the extra prep. ..I told her [to observe me 
during her extra prep], but she’s never done that. 

And she tells me “I hear you’re doing a good job.” 

According to Anctil ( 1991 ), “mentor accountability” is 
a critical issue in mentoring and an area that receives too 
little attention. The inadequate response of Marie’s mentor 
to this assignment, and the resulting alienation suffered by 
Marie, support this contention. Clearly, Marie’s mentor did 
not perceive the important of her role as mentor to this first- 
year teacher. 

Understanding the Mentor’s Role 

Hayes and Kilgore (199!) found that new teachers ex- 
pect support and assistance from veteran teachers and that 
this support helps new teachers develop a reflective teach- 
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ing stance. To this end, several slates, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin among them, have instituted or are about to insti- 
tute mentor programs for first-year teachers. Consistent with 
these expectations, the apparent level of reflection in which 
each of my participants engaged was affected by the amount 
and quality of support she received (or didn’t recelvc)from 
her mentor (Stinson, 1999). My findings suggest the impor- 
tance of mentor programs for first-year teachers. My find- 
ings also illustrate the varying responses mentors and 
building-level administrators can and do have to mentor pro- 
grams and the need to place more emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the first-year teacher/mentor relationship and the 
mentor’s responsibility for fostering that relationship. 

The mentors mentioned here exhibited very different 
understandings of the mentor role. Betty’s building level 
administrators failed her by not providing her with a men- 
tor. In not appreciating the importance of a mentor for a 
first-year teacher, they chose to not assign one to her, as if 
half-time teacher do not have the same fears and concerns 
about teaching as full-time teachers. In this school, for this 
first-year teacher, this resulted in an inadequately imple- 
mented mentor program. 

Lori’s official mentor and the other members of her ex- 
tensive support staff exhibit a strong appreciation of the first- 
year teachcr/mentor relationship and an appreciation of the 
importance of the support and assistance many new teach- 
ers want and need. In contrast, Marie’s mentor and those 
around her failed to appreciate the importance of their roles; 
thus, they failed to provide this necessary support. These 
failures resulted in the worst implementation of the Provi- 
sional Teacher Certification Program of any school in my 
study. 

Will Wisconsin’s mentors appreciate their responsibili- 
ties to the first- year teachers they will advise? I believe there 
are some steps we can lake to insure that they do. First, men- 
tors must be selected from among experienced teachers who 
believe that their influence can have an impact on first-year 
teachers. Second, potential mentors should attend inservice 
programs or similar training sessions to heighten their sense 
of both their responsibility and their scope of influence 
with regard to their proposed mentees. Third, administra- 
tors must make sure that mentors and mentees have com- 
mon prep periods and otherwise compatible schedules. 
Fourth, w'hile the level of their participation will be gov- 
erned by the first-year teachers themselves, mentor programs 
must be made available to all first-year teachers. Finally, to 
insure that the mentor programs are being effective, admin- 
istrators must be aware of the levels of support being of- 
fered in their schools through continued inservice 
experiences for mentors and mentees. 



Mentor programs are not necessai^ for everyone. Cer- 
tainly Caroline survived, even flourished, without extensive 
mentoring. More than likely, Lori would have sought out 
her own support system even without the guidance of her 
mentor. However, for first-year teachers like Belly and Marie, 
first-year teachers who need and want such support in the 
form of formal mentor programs, properly implemented 
mentor programs administered by trained individuals who 
thoroughly understand their roles as mentors are critical to 
first-year leaching success. 
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Leading the Way . . . State Initiatives and Mentoring 

Carmen Gicbclhaus 
University of Dayton 



Since the early 1830s, a debate has raged aeross the 
United Slates concerning how we should prepare teachers. 
It began when Horace Mann first declared that teachers re- 
quired special preparation (Cruickshank, cl. al, 1996). Bui 
nol everyone agreed then, just as not all agree now. Even 
those who agreed, did not agree to the form the preparation 
sliould take: the amount and type of preparatiem. There arc 
those who believe that a strong academic background in the 
subjects they will teach is all that is necessary; others con- 
tend that there is a specialized knowledge-base ihal informs 
best pedagogical practice that teachers need to know and he 
able 10 do; and slill others argue for both. In recent years, 
there have also been those who insist not only that is there 
specialized pedagogical knowledge and skills, but that it is 
different based on the developmental and cognitive levels 
of the children. The challenge for those responsible for the 
preparation of America’s teachers is to make informed deci- 
sions given the abundant rhetoric and vociferous debate. 
What do teachers need to know and be able to do? Who 
should inform such preparation? By whom and how should 
such preparation “standards" be developed, implemented, 
and enforced? 

The reform rhetoric surrounding teacher preparation has 
been symbolic of the 1 980s and 90s. It appears that almost 
every agency, professional organization, and group of aca- 
demicians has called for some type of teacher preparation 
reform. The sources of the rhetoric include private founda- 
tions, interested individuals, university teacher education 
units, teacher associations (both at K- 1 2 and higher educa- 
tion ), academic learned societies, and federal and slate gov- 
ernments. Some of these proposals were intended to address 
perceived failures in the actual preparation of teachers, oth- 
ers looked to address scicntific/iechnological, economic, and 
societal demands placed on schools. Some plead for ex- 
tending the preparation period, while others suggest less 
control or elimination of formalized teacher preparation all 
together. Amid all the reform rhetoric, little allciilion has 
been given to establishing standards for ensuring that the 
[ircparalion that docs occur produces teachers that have the 
knowledge and skill to be successful practitioners once they 
enter their own classroom. Nor has there been much atten- 
tion given to the use of assessment of the knowledge and 
skill to make decisions about entry and retention in the pro- 
fession. 

Historically, the preparation of teachers has been the 
exclusive domain of teacher education inslilulions. both pre- 
scrvicc education and professional development. Stales have 
made certification requirements for continuing education, 
but rarely has there been any “official" notice of what a be- 



ginning teacher needs in order to be successful during that 
first year of full time teaching. That is until recently. A 
developing trend in teacher education reform is that states 
arc mandating ccrtificalion/liccnsurc requirements for 
teacher preparation, along with induction year programs as 
part of teacher preparation or licensure. With these stale 
initiatives, three primary issues, problems and concerns have 
surfaced: 

1 . A lack of consistency in the definition of what consti- 
tutes mentoring and support among the stakclioldcrs both 
between stales and within the states; 

2. A need for the development of appropriate and effee- 
live models for mentoring; and 

3. A need for adequate funding to develop, initiate and 
sustain an effective mentoring program. 

These issues, problems, and concerns arc faced by ev- 
ery stale and the local school districts that hire beginning 
teachers. Slates that mandate beginning teacher support pro- 
grams must address these concerns if they arc going to meet 
the needs of our beginning teachers and ultimately, the chil- 
dren they leach. 

Defining Mentoring 

What is mentoring? Is a mentor a “buddy" or is the 
person recognized for his expertise as a teacher and leader 
within the professional community? Will we provide such 
support to all first year teachers v/iihin a building, or only to 
those wlio arc first year within the profession'^ Will some 
beginning teachers be exempted and under what conditions? 
How will mentors be selected? What support will mentors 
be given to facilitate the fulfillment of their role? Without 
clear definition of what constitutes a good mentoring pro- 
gram, stale policy may nol meet the expectations and needs 
of the beginning teacher. 

There is wide variation in how the term mentoring is 
used and in the programs that arc offered, Clearly, mentoring 
means different things to different stakeholders. Bendixen- 
Noc and Gicbclhaus (1997) discussed the origin of the term 
from the classic poem The Odyssey by Homer and defining 
characteristics of mentoring. From this epic poem, the char- 
acteristics of mentoring emerge as a more experienced, wiser 
person entrusted with the growth and development of a 
younger, less experienced person — a novice. It Ls a rela- 
tionship between (wo individual where the mentor educates 
and advises the novice as he progresses through life. The 
expectation for the noviceis to respect and learn from the 
care of the more experienced mentor. 
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From this earliest dcscriplion in Greek mythology, men- 
tors and mentoring have been described in many ways: non- 
parcnlal career model, role model, profesbional facilitator, 
advisor, counselor, teacher. Allcman, Cochran, Doverspike 
and Newman ( 1 980) defined mentoring as *‘a relationship in 
which a person of greater rank or expertise teaches, guides, 
and develops a novice" (p. 329). Schmidt and Wolfe (1980) 
listed three broad categories as function.s of mentoring in- 
cluding role model, consultant-advisor, and sponsor. Schein 
(1978) suggested eight mentor roles: teacher, confident, 
sponsor, opener of doors, role model, developer of talent, 
protector, and successful leader As states look to mandates 
for entr) -year mentoring support, they loo have established 
definitions to guide policy implementation. Ohio's entry- 
year standards define mentoring as "a program of support 
provided by a school district ... to meet the unique needs of 
an individual in the first year of employment . . and a 
mentor as "a person assigned to an individual in the first 
year of employment under a classroom teaching certificate 
or an educational personnel cenificaic.” (Administrative 
Code, Rule 3301-22-02) 

Establishing formal programs to assist entry persons into 
a profession by using more experienced employees was in- 
troduced into the world of business and government in the 
1970s (Bendixen-Noe and Giebelhaus, 1997). Gold(1996) 
and Tellez. (1992) slate that attempts to establish such pro- 
grams in schools, colleges and universities, and slates in an 
effort to help new teachers as they entered the profession 
began in the 1980s. 

As stales grapple for direction, they often look to each 
other; however, with regard to mentoring, stale initiatives 
that extend teacher preparation into the first year of leach- 
ing vary in icims of both procedures and processes. The 
National Association of Slate Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion (NASDTEC), notes the variation in programs acr(»ss 
states in the \996‘ 1991 NASDTEC Manual. Of the just 28 
slates noted in the Manual as having mentoring programs or 
Beginning Teacher Support Sy.siems (BTSS), only 15 re- 
quire all beginning teachers to participate in the program.s. 
Most state initiatives included some son of training for the 
beginning teacher (20), but only 16 states have allocated 
additional funding to support beginning teacher mentoring 
programs. In addition, there is little mention of mentor se- 
lection and/or training and few of the stales involve the 
teacher preparation institutions in the support system for 
beginning teachers. Finally, the policies regarding the evalu- 
ation of mentoring programs and those which extend sup- 
port beyond the first year vary greatly from stale to stale. 
Without clear focus of what constitutes effective mcnioring, 
that is models, there is little wonder why inconsistency and 
lack of focus may occur in mentoring programs. 

Mentoring Models 

The need to develop models, therefore, wiiich can pio- 
vidc consistency and focus lo the development of local 



mentoring programs is warranted. These models should in- 
clude: a framework for selection and training of mentors; 
opportunities for mentors and their protege to work together 
— including opportunities for direct observations of leach- 
ing; opportunities for beginning teachers to participate in 
on-going professional development; and guidelines for as- 
sessment and evaluation of the mentoring program. 

The selection of mentors is critical to the success of any 
mcnioring model. The role ol' mentor impl ies that the expe- 
rienced teacher selected will be not only a highly competent 
teacher that understands pedagogy and has extensive con- 
tent knowledge, but one who has the desire and ability to 
nurture others. Not all experienced teachers possess these 
trails. Therefore, it is important for mentoring programs to 
have guidelines for selection that address the characteristics 
valued in mentors. Enz. (1992) four considerations that 
should be examined as a district devclop:s criteria for selec- 
tion of mentors: personal characteristics, professional skills, 
functional concerns, and practical concerns. Personal char- 
acteristics include such attributes as thoughtfulness 
(rcl.cciiviiy), facilitaiiveness, and integrity. Professional 
skills incorporate pedagogical and communicative skills. A 
mentor should "possess current professional knowledge and 
demonstrate a high degree of instructional expertise, such 
as the understanding of their students’ social, physical and 
emotional development, mastery of cumculum, content, and 
instructional pedagogy” (p. 67). Further, functional and 
practical concerns must be considered if the mcnioring pro- 
gram is lo succeed. Functionally, mentors must view them- 
selves as more than “buddies”; effective mentoring requires 
that mentors not only possess expertise in teaching, but have 
knowledge of teacher development, beginning teacher prob- 
lems, adult development and the skills associated with rec- 
ognizing effective teaching, and conducting observations/ 
supervision (O’Dell. 1987). Finally there are practical is- 
sues that should be addressed. For example, teaching as- 
signments should be considered. Huffman and Leak ( 1 986) 
note that matching grade and/or content .specially maximizes 
the mentor's opportunity lo use the knowledge and skill at- 
tributes and increases the likelihood that the protege will 
benefit from such expertise. In addition a mentor .should 
not only have the time to provide quality mentoring, but 
should be cIo.se enough in proximity (c.g. same school) lo 
allow opportunities to interact with the beginning teacher. 

Once the selection criteria ha.s been established, effec- 
tive mcnioring programs provide training for the develop- 
ment of good mentors. Although recognized as highly 
competent and effective teachers, prospective mentors may 
not have a framework of how to talk about leaching and 
learning in a logical, sy.slcmalic way. Providing such a framc- 
v.^ork enhances the communication and interaction between 
mentor and protege. In Ohio, where mentoring ofall entry- 
year teachers is mandated, the 1996 Teacher Education and 
Licensure Standards (Administrative Code 3301-24) slate 
that mentors "will offer the support necessary to success- 
fully transition into ‘real world,’ full-time classroom chal- 
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Icngcs" (p. 3) with no mention of how this should be accom- 
plished. This process is left up to each school district to 
determine even though what districts do with regard to 
mentoring - or do not do - may impact how well beginning 
teachers are prepared for the state s performance-based as- 
sessment for licensure. Reeent research (Giebelhaus and 
Bowman, 1997, 1999; Giebelhaus, Bendixen-Noc, and 
Nicholson, 1 999) indicates that training of mentors does in- 
crease the effectiveness of mentoring with regard to the dem- 
onstration of identified effective teaching behaviors. 
Training can provide focused interaction vital if mentoring 
programs are to achieve the ultimate goal - providing com- 
petent teachers for every child. 

Mentoring also requires time for both mentor and 
protege. It is impossible for a mentor with his/lier own class- 
room responsibilities to find the time to establish a rclation- 
ship with a beginning teacher, much less to conduct 
observations and give feedback, without some form of “time” 
support from the administration. Support for the develop- 
ment of such relationships is critical in the success of 
mentoring programs. School district administrators cannot 
assume that by naming a mentor, mentoring will occur. Suf- 
ficient support includes proximity of mentor to protege and 
time for interactions, both formal and informal. 

Just as mentors require initial training in their role and 
the associated skills, continuing professional development 
of the beginning teacher through in-scrvice training is an- 
other aspect of mentoring programs that should be consid- 
ered. These activities can be informal workshops and 
seminars where beginning teachers meet with each others 
and with their mentors to address specific issues, problems, 
or concerns. Incentives for additional “formal” training can 
also be established for beginning teachers to extend their 
knowledge and skills through additional university course 
work. 

And finally, models of mentoring programs should in- 
clude a means for gathering information to assess and evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the program. Such data could come 
from a variety of sources including teacher (administrator, 
mentor and protdge) surveys, retention rates, student sur- 
veys and/or achievement information, and participation data. 
Information should be gathered and analyzed in order to 
determine whether the needs of the state, district, school and 
individuals arc being met. 

If models of effective mentoring programs are to be 
developed based on state initiative and regulations, the slate 
must support and encourage that process. Expectation need 
to be clear. Resources and technical assistance must be avail- 
able. Providing leadership by offering various ways in which 
mentoring programs can be developed is critical. Finally, 
when state policy requires school districts to implement 
mandates, it must disseminate information about the models 
that vjork. Once the policy has been established, the role of 
the stale is to assist districts as they attempt to nc^liatfi.thc 
unfamiliar territory. i- v) 0 



Funding 

Perhaps the most critical issue facing states is that of 
funding generally. When it comes to mandated initiatives, 
the tenm “unfunded mandate” sends chills down the spine of 
district boards of education and superintendents. The re- 
quirement to implement mandated mentoring for induction 
year programs is just one more item — one more mandate — 
that demands a “slice” of the district’s fiscal pic. For slates 
then, the questions arc, “Where do the funds come from?”, 
“How do we disburse funds equitably to all school districts?’ 
and “How' mucli and to whom is the funding given?” h is 
obvious that to train mentors, to provide them with time to 
work with new teachers and to collect information and dis- 
seminate the results ... all of this takes money. States send 
a clear message to local school districts regarding the im- 
portance of mentoring programs by the amount and kinds of 
funds that are allocated. 

Some stales have initiated the “unfunded mandate”, 
which guarantees uneven compliance or in many cases non- 
compliance! Other states have adopted the system of com- 
petitive grants. Again, there is an enormous opening for 
uneven compliance and unequal opportunity. If a mentoring 
and support system for beginning teachers is mandated, then 
the funding should accompany the law. The manner in w'hich 
the funding is dispersed is not as important as the fact that 
money is available to support model building and imple- 
ment the requirements established within the stale policy 
decision. 

In at least one state, Ohio, where the mandate was first 
initialed as an “unfunded mandate” for most school districts 
in the late 1980s, it has since become part of the Teacher 
Education and Licensure Standards (1996). Funding has 
been provided through grants, both federal and state. In the 
grant proposal requirements, local school districts and insti- 
tutions of higher education have been encouraged to work 
together to establish mentoring networks. The state has de- 
veloped and adopted a framework for mentor training which 
includes identification of and discussion around specific 
effective leaching behaviors. Although each local school 
district develops their own model for mentoring meeting their 
unique needs, all are linked to the performance-based li- 
censing requirements for new teachers. Because the fund- 
ing is currently limited to those who successful apply for 
grants, funding in Ohio to meet the mandated requirement 
for mentoring of beginning teachers is unequal. Will this 
impact the success of beginning teachers on the mandated 
performance-based assessment for licensure? 

Recent studies (Giebelhaus and Bowman, 1997, 1999; 
Giebelhaus, Bendixen-Noe, and Nichelson. 1999) suggest 
that il very well may. In a quasi-cxperimcntal study of stu- 
dent teachers and their mentors, Giebelhaus and Bowman 
(1997, 1999) found that student teachers whose mentor (co- 
operating teacher) were trained in a common framework for 
discussing teaching and learning — Pathwise (ETS, 1995) — 
demonstrated more effective teaching behaviors than those 
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whose mentor had no such training. Findings from a causal 
comparative study by Giebelhaus, Bcndixen-Noc and 
Nichelson ( 1 999) reveal that entry year teachers whose men- 
tors were trained and who used specific strategies like ob- 
servation and conferencing around a framework of specific 
teaching skills were more successful than those who did not 
have such mentoring opportunities. 

These studies would suggest that quality and type of 
mentoring program within a district may be a factor that pro- 
spective teachers should discuss and consider as they de- 
cide where to teach, especially where “high slakes” 
performance assessments for licensure are in place, such as 
Ohio. 

Conclusions 

For stales trying to establish and implement high stan- 
dards for teacher preparation and professional development 
through initiatives like mandated beginning teacher support 
programs, the on-going challenge is to engage the stakehold- 
ers while maintaining consistent standards for each. With 
regard to mentoring, stakeholders include not just beginning 
teachers and the children they teach, but the school districts 
that hire them and the colleges and universities that prepare 
them. Mentoring, although well supported in the literature 
as likely to produce more effective practitioners, is a change 
from the norm; change is a challenge to some, but toothers 
it is difficult and threatening. State agency representatives 
who are charged with the implementation of such policies 
must have the fortitude to stand fast and maintaining consis- 
tency in order to provide opportunities for such mandates to 
reach their full potential. In Ohio, the state has implemented 
a statewide program for training mentors to work with be- 
ginning teachers. The state has a’ 'O developed a source of 
funding such programs. The challenge for any stale, includ- 
ing Ohio, once it has begun the journey down the long road 
of successful implementation of initiatives which force 
change, is maintaining the momentum of change without 
veering off the road. 

Linda Darling-Hammond (1996) stated that the lack of 
effective mentoring is one of the barriers to having compe- 
tent teachers for every child. If this is true, and there is 
increasing evidence to support this, then it is imperative that 
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states lake the leadership role in developing, ensuring, and 
maintaining comprehensive, systematic mentoring and sup- 
port programs for all beginning teachers. If successful, the 
journey towards effective mentoring programs for beginning 
teachers will reach far beyond tomorrow ... it is a journey 
that should strengthen the profession and ensure compctcnl 
teachers for every child. 
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Mentoring: Aim and Assess 
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Today was jusl like any other day tor Cinderella at the 
swimming hole. Just like all the other days, she would con- 
tinue to swim the murky waters alone, perfecting her strokes 
in hopes of reaching the distant shore. Unlike a host of other 
swimmers, she had to swim the deepest parts of the lake for 
Cinderella was new, and the more experienced sv/imniers 
knew the hardships of the deep water currents. They took 
up the shaliow areas near the shore. She would learn just 
like everyone else — to sink or swim by handling the rough- 
est waters. Thus it is for too many of America’s beginning 
teachers. Just like our imaginary Cinderella learning to swim 
alone in the roughest w'aters, too many of our beginning 
teachers arc learning to teach in isolation of placed in cli- 
mates not conducive to developing effective teaching skills. 

Though a number of stales and local school systems 
have developed induction programs of one sort or another, 
there arc still too many of our best and brightest beginning 
teachers leaving the profession. Too many are still learning 
to swim on their own; loo many arc still being evaluated and 
offered remedial help with little concern for the expressed 
needs of the situation or the individual’s unique aUribules. 
Too many programs are simply an orientation program to 
indoctrinate or simply another layer of evaluation, a deficit 
model which sees the beginning teacher as one who lacks 
specific skills and its role is thus to correct any specific prob- 
lem areas. 

Today, it i.^ more important than ever to promote com- 
prehensive, developmental induction programs w'hich con- 
centrate not only on orientation and development of strengths 
but on the situational, personal and professional concerns 
of our beginning teachers. Our beginning teachers need more 
than a dose of standardised pedagogy and evaluation of their 
mastery of the “golden rule". Our programs need to de- 
velop personal strengths and ideas to change education for 
the better, not stilling the creativity and idealism of first year 
teachers by legislating dependency on accepted methods and 
materials. It is lime to lake aim at programs that dignify, 
humanise and develop professional personnel who strive to 
master the art of leaching. 

So w'hal can be done to make the waters calmer for our 
Cindcrcllas? What restructuring of the sw'imming hole is pos- 
sible that will allow Cinderella to perfect her strokes and swim 
the waters of today's classroom? Perhaps the single most 
important answer rests with fellow swimmers designated as 
mentors. One who plays a number of roles over lime, roles 
such as a trusted guide, advisor, model, supporter, protector, 
challenger, opener of doors, confidant, and/or simple col- 
league. One who can facilitate growth in another by being 
positive, trustworthy, accepting, non-threatening, and caring. 
One who can communicate unambiguously and allow another 



his/licr own separateness. Perhaps it is the mentor who truly 
holds the key to the beginner’s swim to shore. As w'ilh any 
educational program, basic questions come to mind when 
examining use of mentors in induction programs. 

1 . What should be the primary aims of a mentoring pro- 
gram? 

2. How should mentoring programs be evaluated? 

3. What arc the characteristics of an effective mentoring 
program? 

4. Who should be in charge of deciding? 

Thc.se questions offer an argumentative framework for 
viewing various mentoring efforts and for analysis of is- 
sues associated with the diversity of programs. Answer- 
ing and exploring the gray areas provides an avenue for 
defining the critical issues. Using this perspective, two 
critical elements in teacher mentoring and induction pro- 
grams emerge - what should be the primary aims and how 
should the program be evaluated? From answering these 
two questions, the other questions arc resolved. 

Take Aim 

First, rncnioring programs need to take clear aim at 
how they will interact with the early career teacher. In 
examining the diversity in programs goals, most mentoring 
efforts can be divided into either evaluative (where the 
mentor is part of the evaluative process for retention or 
certification) or developmental (where the mentor has no 
authority to evaluate but assists in the teacher’s develop- 
ment based on situational needs). Because first-year teach- 
ers have different personality needs and behavioral 
tendencies which arc illustrated in such factors as gender, 
marital status, age, parenthood, educational level, school 
placement, and other such factors and because each is 
placed in different school climates, it is apparent that for 
mentoring programs to be effective they will have to offer 
individuali/.ation and diversity through meeting both per- 
sonal and professional needs. Following this logic, potent 
programs would base most of their interaction on meeting 
the situational personal and professional needs as perceived 
by the beginning teacher and not only on outside evalua- 
tion deficits derived from mentor observations. 

As with any effective program, whether developmen- 
tal or deficit oriented, the specific aims should be derived 
from a clear philosophical orientation and research ori- 
ented rationale. Though different induction programs de- 
lineate their goals in various fashions, effective programs 
contain part or all of the following aims. Clearly focused, 
effective programs typically 
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1 . Have a fundamental philosophy which recognizes the 
beginning teacher as one who has a set of skills and 
needs, and as a result of the program: 

a. Develops, extends, modifies, or refines these 
skills; 

b. Orients the beginning teacher to the school sys- 
tem; and 

c. Addresses and meets the perceived personal 
and professional needs of the teacher. 

2. Have a well defined set of rationales and goals. 

3. Provide continuous year-long support from the pre- 
school orientation to third-year tenure through various 
organized support systems. 

4. Use various personnel to offer a vast array of materials, 
instruments, and activities to personalize each begin- 
ning teacher’s year. 

5- Have mentors selected, trained and focused using cur- 
rent knowledge available about the beginning teacher. 

6. Provide frequent support interaction and targeted top- 
ics to help the beginning teacher in adjusting, express- 
ing needs, and developing. 

7. Offer a large number of instructional and non-instruc- 
tional areas on which the beginning teacher could focus 
when the need surfaces; 

8. Not interfere with the school evaluation system but al- 
low for the program to provide an improvement system 
for any weaknesses found in the formal evaluation. 

9. Be able to show positive growth from the beginning 
teacher’s own perceptions of skills and knowledge as 
well as other qualitative and quantitative data. 

From this .set of aspirations, influential mentoring pro- 
grams take aim and develop mentors who can effectively 
accompany our Cinderella across the swimming hole. 
Through the program, they understand their roles as a swim 
coach and can personally facilitate the development of the 
Cinderella’s swim strokes, realizing they can’t swim every 
stroke at once. They have been trained and can help the 
Cinderella cope with the waves that throw her off course. 

Because of the importance of continuous daily support 
through mentor activity, an effort is made by effective pro- 
grams to train the participating mentors in specific interac- 
tion skills and research-based activities which could he 
effectively used with the beginning teacher. To help effec- 
tive programs take aim, specific goals arc usually established 
for mentor proficiency. For the training to be successful, 
the mentor should be able to: 

1 . Conceptualize the general characteristics, needs, con- 
cerns. and expectations of the beginning teacher; 

2, Understand the components of developmental begin- 
ning icachcr induction programs; 

Interact and communicate with the beginning teacher 
in a non-threatening, supportive manner; 



4. Assess and interpret .specific classroom needs and prob- 
lems of the beginning teacher using checklists, assess- 
ment instruments, and personal conferences; 

5. Analyze, focus, and support specific teacher classroom 
needs using peer coaching techniques and conferencing; 

6. Use data collection instruments in o’uscrving class ac- 
tivities to focus classroom observations: 

7. Incorporate the personal, professional, and personality 
needs of the beginning teacher into activities and inter- 
action; 

8. Implement developmental activities that will offer the 
beginning teacher additional knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes for successful teaching performance; and 

9. Serve effectively as a developmental mentor who can pro- 
vide an orderly, personalized transition from preservice 
preparation to the first three years of teaching. 

In essence, mentors should aim to be more than simple 
colleagues who occasionally help the beginning swimmer 
through the nuances of the American educational waters. 

Assess 

Next, mentoring programs need to clearly assess how 
well they fostered the development of the early career teacher. 
In examining this area of hov/ mentoring programs should 
be evaluated, convincing programs offer both quantitative 
and qualitative data to illustrate to what extent its aims and 
aspirations were met. In order to assess, modify, and refine 
programs, it is important to construct an evaluation system 
which is multifaceted. Questionnaire responses and percep- 
tion differences from both beginning teachers, mentors, and 
principals could be used to assess the program subjectively. 
Retention rates, teaching performance standard compliance, 
student performance, portfolio documentation, and quanti- 
tative positive growth from the beginning teacher's own 
perception of skills and knowledge could be used to .show 
statistical data. 

One of the most promising avenues for evaluating 
mentoring programs involves using the theoretical frame- 
work that each teacher is in a state of becoming and each 
tends to move through defined stages from a survival men- 
tality to making an impact on every child. Numerous re- 
searchers have examined developmental stage differences 
of beginning teachers from different angle (Fuller and Down. 
1975; Hall and Jones, 1976; Pataniczek, 1978; Hunt and 
Michael, 1985; Cruickshank and Callahan, 1983; Hitz and 
Roper. 1986; and Smith and Sanchc, 1993). However, one 
of the most promi.sing examples of using a developmental 
stage framework to assess program, effectiveness can be 
found in the Kansas Early Career Teacher Development pro- 
gram. This program is a continuous teacher training part- 
nership between Pittsburgh State, Emporia State, Southeast 
Education Service Center, and 68 school districts in Kan- 
.sas, Through its evaluation instrument, the Teacher Needs 
Assessment Questionnaire (TNAQ), the program for early 
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career teachers is capable of identifying developmental stages 
and illustrating group and individual movement from one 
stage to another. 

Evolving from seven years of research and six statisti - 
cal studies with over 700 teachers of various years of expe- 
rience, the Teacher Needs Assessment Questionnaire was 
developed and a three stage theoretical base crystallized 
(Runyan, Sparks, Lipka, et. ah, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 
1997, 1998). Designed to measure specific instructional and 
professional needs by examining the teacher’s own percep- 
tion of importance, mastery, and desire to improve on 49 
given statements, the instrument numerically derives a Need/ 
Desire (N/D) score which is used to establish individual need 
priorities. The researchers took the position that to estab- 
lish a need there should be a perception that it is important, 
that it is not presently being done well, and there is an aspi- 
ration to improve. These need/desire scores could then be 
ranked and prioritized to help set target areas as well as track 
development through stages. 

To trace progression, the program collects data on the 
beginning teachers development three times a year using the 
TNAQ. Using as a foundation the Fuller and Sown (1975) 
stages of survival, mastery, and impact, the instrument sta- 
tistically uses the 49 items to show quantitative professional 
progression for early career teachers through three stages — 
Establishing Structures (Survival), Developing the Science 
of Teaching (Mastery), and Cultivating the Art of Teaching 
(Impact). In essence, by using a theoretical stage frame- 
work, the program strives to move each teacher from a sur- 
vival mentality to making an impact on every child. These 
stages and their characteristics are; 

Establishing Structures 

• Acquiring supplies and establishing room layout 

• Knowing school policies, norms and culture 

• Building staff relationships 

• Establishing classroom procedures and routines 

• Setting rules and reinforcing them to gain respect of stu- 
dents 

• Expanding subject matter knowledge 

• Planning lessons for high time on task 

• Coping with evaluation, other's opinions, and fear of 
failure 

Knowing parents and opening lines of communication 
Developing the vScience of Teaching 

• Using various models of teaching correctly 

• Acquiring innovative techniques, activities, and ideas 

• Asking classroom questions effectively and providing 
review and practice 

• Providing timely assignment feedback and furnishing 
justification for grades 

• Giving clear directions, illustrations, and transitions so 
classroom activities move smoothly 

• Identifying learning styles, characteristics, and needs of 
class 



• Providing sponge activities to keep students busy 

• Managing time pressures 
Developing the Art of Teaching 

• Being novel, vivid, and varied in teaching strategies 

• Achieving equity in monitoring, questioning and feedback 

• Showing high expectations for every student and moti- 
vating all students to succeed 

• Striving to meet the individual academic, emotional and 
social needs of students 

" Developing consistency in enthusiasm, fairness and hu- 
morous disposition 

• Being a role model who shows empathy, warmth, and 
respect to each student 

By using the beginning teacher’s own perceptions of 
need at various times throughout a three-year period and 
tracking the data, a program can illustrate each teacher’s 
movement through developmental stages. This kind of de- 
velopmental orientation holds great promise for inspiring 
mentoring programs to assess their performance and pro- 
vide focus towards an end result. 

So what can be done to make the waters calmer for our 
Cinderellas? One answer is to aim and assess developmen- 
tal ly. Programs must understand that not all Cinderellas dress 
the same or swim in the same pond; they don’t all react to 
the same currents in the same manner But because they are 
ail swimmers they ten to learn the strokes in like manner, 
some taking more time than others, all hoping to have an 
impact on every child. By providing a nccds-bascd devel- 
opmental environment where there is positive, targeted, nun- 
threatening mentor interaction, and by grounding much of 
its evaluation on the quantitative and qualitative perceptions 
of the beginning teacher as they are perceived in a state of 
development, a mentoring program has a good chance of 
penetrating the isolation so destructive in beginning a ca- 
reer and developing master sv/immers who have the capac- 
ity to make a difference with every child. 
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A Letter from the President Regarding MWERA 
and the 21st Century 

Thomas S. Parish 
Kansas State University 

The Mid- Western Educational Research Association has had a stellar history, but its future looks very bright 
too. Yes, for nearly a quarter of a century MWERA has been a home for researchers, scholars, professors, 
teachers, and administrators. During this period of time, collaborations have developed, research has been shared, 
and good times have been had by all. As the current president of MWERA, it is obvious to me that these benefits 
will continue well into the next century because we’re not just fellow researchers, teachers, and administrators, 
etc., from around the midwest and the nation, but we’re all very good friends too. Truly, it has been said that the 
only thing better than aged steaks is ol’ friends, and it’s upon that foundation, i.e., friendship, that the Mid- 
Western Educational Research Association — and its members — will continue to grow together well into the next 
century, and perhaps long after that! So may we always look forward to the next meeting, hoping that it will be as 
good as the ones we’ve had, but wc must keep in mind, however, that what really makes MWERA so great arc our 
many positive inicracitons, and all the fun we’ve had, as well as the full realization that the best really is yet to 
come and that MWERA is not a fad. 
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The Principals;^ Role in Mentor Programs 

Barbara L. Brock 
Creighton University 



Rick, an experienced elementary principal, was con- 
cerned about the failure rate of the beginning teachers in his 
school. When he initiated the mentor program this year, he 
was confident that he had solved the problem and that the 
outcome would be positive. Now he was shocked by the 
beginning teachers’ evaluations. 

“My mentor gave me great suggestions, hut 1 would 
like to hear the principal's views on what he con- 
siders good leaching and appropriate discipline. He 
IS the person who will evaluate me and I want to 
know if I am doing OK.” 

“My mentor told mo that the principal wasn’t 
pleased with the noi.se level in my room. I feel 
uncomlbrlablc that they are discussing me. 1 wish 
the principal would speak directly to me instead of 
telling my mentor.” 

“1 wish my mentor would meet with me regularly. 

She tells me to sec her if need something, but I feel 
like a bother when I go to her with a problem.” 

Rick, like many principals, recognized the need for be- 
ginning teacher induction and assumed that the solution to 
the problem rested solely with the assignment of mentors. 
He randomly as.signcd cxpcricnccti cachers as mentors with- 
out pnw'iding guidelines, training, or support for them. To 
compound matters, Rick assumed that the mentors would 
' haiullc things” and he ceased interacting with the first-year 
teachers. 

The problems that Rick experienced are commonplace 
in many schools. Busy principals, grasping at solutions to 
assist Ihcir beginning teachers, randomly assign experienced 
teachers as menlois. Confident that they have solved the 
problem, the principals move on to other tasks, leaving tlic 
mentors solely responsible for inducting the beginning teach- 
ers (Brock and Grady, 1997; Brock and Grady, 1998). The 
menttn's struggle, achieving varying levels of success, and 
the beginning teachers wonder why their principal doesn't 
interact with them. As one beginning teacher reported, “My 
principal welcomed me to the building and assigned me to a 
mentor. Now I don’t ever have an opportunity lo talk with 
her.” 

Initiating a Program 

Principals play a key role in inducting beginning tcach- 
ciN into their schools (Hughes, 1994; Liebcrman and Miller. 
1994). One of the most effective induction methods is a de- 
velopmental teacher induction program that includes a men- 
tor program. The mentor component is an organized and 
systematic process in which a skilled and experienced teacher 
provides guidance to a novice (Heller and Sindler. 1991 ). 



The role of the principal in the mentor program is to 
lead the initiative for program development, provide ongo- 
ing monitoring, and evaluate program effectiveness. .Steps 
in program development include: 1 ) conducting a needs as- 
sessment to determine a rationale for the program, 2) evalu- 
ating the availability of funding and resources, and 3) 
determining if the school community will support the pro- 
gram. To be cficclivc, a mentor program requires the com- 
milmonl of the entire faculty and a supportive school 
atmosphere (Brock and Grady, 1997). 

Once a decision is made to create a program, the princi- 
pal guides the development of goals that tailor the program 
to the .specific school setting. These goals provide the framc- 
w'ork for the program (O’Dell, 1989). The next steps in- 
clude: a) defining the needs of the beginning teachers, h) 
establishing criteria for selection of mentors, c) defining 
mentors' roles, and d) determining the length of mentors’ 
service and commitment (Heller and Sindler, 1991 ). 

Defining the Needs of Beginning Teachers 

Commonly thought of as new college graduates, begin- 
ning teachers are actually a diverse group. Some beginning 
teachers arc simultaneously embarking on adulthood and a 
professional teaching career. Others are mature adults wdu) 
recently coniplcled teacher training, or arc rc- entering the 
profession after raising a family. Some beginners may be 
experts in a discipline but have had no teacher training (Brock 
and Grady, 1997). 

Given the diversity of beginning (eacliers, the content 
and process of mentoring need to adapt to their specific cir- 
cumstances (Brock and Grady, 1997; Brock and Grady, 
1998). A needs as.scssment before school begins and repeated 
periodically throughout the year will allow the principal to 
structure a program that is responsive to the needs of the 
beginning teachers. Mentors will understand and be able to 
respond to the more specific needs of their mcntccs. If the 
mentor program is well designed, it has the potential to be 
responsive to individual needs and deliver continuing pro- 
fessional development throughout the first years of an 
individual’s professional experience. 

Selection of Mentors 

The ability of the mentors is a critical component of a 
mentor program. However, the mentors in many schools arc 
randomly selected. In some schools, the mentor teacher’s 
personality, similarity of teaching assignments, or proxim- 
ity to the newcomer’s classroom is the sole determinate of 
mentor assignments. Although this method occasionally 
produces desired outcomes, a more structured approach is 
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more likely to yield coiisislcnl success (Brock and Grady, 
1997). 

A (jualily mentor program provides specific criteria for 
selection of mentors. Principals determine criteria that arc 
based on the goals of the school and the program. Sugges- 
tions for criteria include: a) experiences appropriate to the 
teacher's assignment, b) pre-requisite knowledge, skills, at- 
titudes. and values and c) familiarity with the school and 
district's policies, procedures, organizational structure, cur- 
riculum, coiir.se.s of study, and competencies (Gordon, 1 990; 
Haipt, 1990). 

Obviously, the mentor should he considered an expert 
teacher who has exec dional abilities in relating and com- 
municating with other adults. A mistake, commonly made 
by principals, is assuming that an individual who works well 
with children will relate well with an adult in a mentoring 
situation. Mentors who work with adults have exceptional 
listening skills, arc able to define a problem, generate alter- 
native solutions, and work w'ith a novice to select, imple- 
ment, and evaluate a course of action. Most important, good 
mentors are able to offer suggestions and possibilities with- 
out encroaching on and diminishing the ccnfidcncc and de- 
cisions of the novice teacher (Feinman-Nemser and Parker, 
1990i. 

Practical cimsidcrations for mentor selection include 
proximity ofclassrooms, similar grade levels or course as- 
signments, shared planning periods, philosophies and teach- 
ing styles. Gender, age, personalilic.s, and interests arc 
variables to consider for compatibility. Criteria should also 
take into account the respect of the mentor by peers, com- 
mitment to the teaching profession, desire to work with a 
novice, and willingness to spend the time and energy re- 
quired (Brock and Grady. 1997). 

Defining Mentors' Roles 

Mentors need to know the intended goals for the men- 
tor program and their role in attaining lho.se goals. A men- 
tor may serve in a variety of roles, such as role model, 
spon.sor, teacher, coaeh, encourager, nurturcr, and friend. 
Usually it is assumed that the mentor’s role is to assist a 
less-cxpcncnccd person for the purpose of proinoting the 
novice’s professional development. Whatever the specific 
function of tlie mentor program, program goals and the role 
expectation for mentors must be clearly stated and with plans 
established for their aitainmcnt (Janas, 1996; Heller and 
Sindclar, 1991), 

Along with role expectations, the duration of the men- 
tor relationship should be defined. Formal mentor periods 
usually extend for one or two years. However, if a friend- 
ship or strong personal bond develops, informal mentoring 
may continue for several years (Janas, 1996; Heller and 
Sindclar, 1991). 

A typical scenario is the pairing of a master teacher with 
an inexperienced teacher for the purpose of socializing the 



newcomer into the school. Usually this formal induction 
process lasts for one year or throughout the probationary 
period of the school district. Ideally, a positive rclalion.ship 
develops between mentor and novice during the. formal 
mentoring period. When thi.s occurs, informal mentoring and 
professional collaboration often continue long after the for- 
mal process ends. 

A coimniuce composed of faculty plus (he principal 
should determine the roles of the mentors. Ifpossihio, input 
from no\'icc teachers sluuild he included. These roles w-ill 
likely be -e-visited and re-vised thmughoul the mentor pro- 
gram as mentors and new teachers evaluate tlieir eireclive- 
ncss (Heller and Sindclar, 1991 ). 

Training for Mentors 

Training, although .seldom provided by scliools, is 
equally as important as mentor sclcciion (Brock and Grady, 
1997; Brock and Grady, 1998). Mentors need orientation 
to familiarize them with the mentor program and then ongo- 
ing .sessions to update skill (Janis, 1996). The orientation 
could occur during a one-day training period of four or five 
hours prior to the opening of the academic year (Heller and 
Sindclar, 1991 ), Sub.scqucnt .sessions should be scheduled 
throughout the year to provide opportunities for skill devel- 
opin' ill. Time should bv provided for mentors to discuss 
their roles and obtain feedback from others 

The process and substance of the training should be 
determined by the goals oflhc mcnlor program and the school 
context within which it operates (Heller and Sindclar, 199 1 ), 
A good starling point is a mentoring handbook that includes 
topics, such as; the purpose of ific program, suggested roles 
oflhc mentor, guidelines for classroom visits, and summa- 
ries of Ihc school’s discipline, due procc.ss, and alfcndunce 
policies and procedures (Heller and Sindclar, 1991). If 
mentors arc expected to perform classroom observations anti 
share insights with novice teachers, they need to be taught 
these icclmiqucs. Training should be provided that includes 
skills in prc-confcrcncing. classroom observation techniques, 
data collection and interpretation, diagnostic strategics, el- 
fcelivc questioning, reflective listening, and po.st- 
confcrcncing (Brock and Grady. 1997). To facilitate snuK)ih 
relationships between novice and mentor, skills in conllicl 
resolution should he included (Janis, (996). 

Principal’s Involvement 

The principal needs to initiate ihc mentor program b\ 
meeting with the new teachers and mentors to clarify expec- 
tations for the program, the working relationship of partici- 
pants, and the non-evaluulivc role of the mentor. Tliroughout 
the process, principals should monitor the interactions of 
teachers and mentors w'ilhoul breaching the confidentiality 
required in the merilor-menlcc relationship. If relationships 
between teacher and mentor prove unsatisfactory, the prin- 
cipal should quickly provide an alternative mcnlor (Fischer 
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1997). Sunic principaLs mcel regularly v.Mth mentors to dis- 
cuss issues that need to be resolved and solicit suggestions 
lor program improvements (Heller and Sindelar, 1991 ). 

Principal’s Interactions 

Mentors provide assistance hut arc not a substitute for 
beginning teachers' need to interact with the principal. Be- 
ginning teachers identify the principal as a key figure in their 
assistance and support. The principal is the person likely 
responsible for them being hired and the individual who will 
evaluate their leaching. Thus, beginning teachers want and 
deserve feedback from the principal. When this support and 
affirmation isn't received, beginners feel abandoned and frus- 
trated. Novice teachers need assistance from both princi- 
pals and mentors. liach provides unique perspectives, with 
the mentors' work complementing that of the principal. 
(Brock and Grady. 1997; Brock and Grady, 1997). 

The area most elusive to beginning teachers is the 
school's culture. Culture constitutes the routine behaviors 
defined by the unwritten rules and norms developed over 
the years of the school’s existence (Brock and Grady, 1997). 
When teachers say, “It’s the way we do things around here," 
they are referring to school culture. As new teachers join the 
school, their views arc shaped by and in turn perpetuate the 
culture (Hanson, 1996). 

Beginning teachers often have trouble understanding the 
school's culluic because it is unwritten and thus elusive. They 
can find answers to explicit rules and procedures in hand- 
books. However, it's the maze of unwritten rules that are 
more likely to govern what people do than the written poli- 
cies and procedures. Teachers arc more likely to leach ac- 
cording to the prescribed norms of the school than any 
directives from the administration. These arc the "rules” that 
aren’t written down anywhere that pose problems for begin- 
ning teachers. So ingrained arc the rules, that even well- 
meaning mentors and veteran teachers don’t think to share 
ilicm (Brock and Grady, 1997; Sergiovanni, 1994). 

As developer and nuriurer of the school’s culture, the 
principal plays a pivotal role in sharing that culture with 
beginning teachers. The perceptions of the social and cul- 
tural factors of a school have a greater influence on novices 
than the schools formally-stated goals. Beginning teachers 
need to know the school's history, traditions, legends, and 
mylh.s, Tlicy need to hear the stories of the school's heroes 
and heroines. This process helps the novice gain a sense of 
membership and participation in the culture (Brock and 
Grady, 1998). 

In addition, new teachers want to know the principal’.s 
goals and expectations for teaching. While the mentor’s class- 
room experiences arc valuable, knowing the principal’s ex- 
pectations for instructional methods, time management, 
discipline, grading, student achievement, and parent relation- 
ships is essential. Sharing examples of accepted ways of do- 
ing things provides examples of acceptable standards of 



behavior. Although beginning teachers need and appreciate 
the as.sistancc of mentors, the principal is the person they need 
please, who will likely evaluate them (Brock and Grady, 1996), 

Evaluations and Confidence,s 

Careful consideration must be given to whether or not 
the mentor is to have a formal role in the evaluation of nov- 
ice teachers. If mentors are to have a role in formal evalua- 
tion, the procedures must be an established part of school 
policy and clearly defined and explained to mentors and 
mentecs. With trust being an integral component of a suc- 
cessful mentor program, it is essential that principals adhere 
to existing evaluation policy, arc mindful of the fragility of 
the trust factor, and respectful of confidences between mcn- 
torand novice teacher (Haipt, 1990; Brock and Grady, 1998). 

Evaluating the Program 

Evaluation is an area often overlooked in mentor pro- 
grams. An annual evaluation hy both mentors and menlees 
is an integral component of a successful program. Fvlcntors 
should provide feedback regarding program goals, match- 
ing of participants, role expectations, lime management, re- 
sources available and administrative support. Mentees should 
be asked to evaluate the program in light of their socializa- 
tion into the school and development as teachers. Informa- 
tion gathered should be used by the principal to determine if 
program revisions are needed (Heller and Sindelar, 1991). 
Other data sources include indicators of student learning, 
principal’s observations of menlees, and parent feedback. 
These data provide the basis for planning and program revi- 
sions. The needs of first-year teachers arc not static; thus 
the program needs to adapt to emerging needs perceived by 
mentors, mentees, and principal (Brock &Grady, 1997). 

Conclusion 

The success of beginning teachers is critical to student 
success, and the success of both is largely the responsibility 
of the principal (Fischer, 1997). Each new hire has the po- 
tential to either enhance or diminish the overall quality of 
learning in the school. Given the significance of the 
principal’s responsibilities, providing a developmental first- 
year teacher induction program that includes a mentor pro- 
gram should be a top priority (Lee, 1 994; Sergiovanni, 1 994; 
Brock and Grady, 1997). 

Effective mentor programs require the support of the 
faculty and all levels of the school’s administration, includ- 
ing the superintendent and school board. The principal, 
however, is the pivotal figure whose direct involvement in 
each step of the program’s development and implementa- 
tion is crucial. Principals who understand the benefits and 
are willing to invest the time required in developing and 
maintaining effective mentor programs will be rewarded 
richly with successful entry-level teachers. 
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This article was based on information contained in From 

First-Year to First-Rate: Principal's Guiding Beginning 

Teachers, co-authored by Drs. Barbara L. Brock and Marilyn 

L. Grady and published by Corwin Press, 1997. 
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Important Notice 

Presenters, Attenders, and MWERA Officers, 
kindly put the following date on your calendars: 

September 24, 1999 

This is the final deadline for you to pre-register tor the MWERA 1999 Annual Confer- 
ence, plus it is also the deadline for securing your room reservations at the Holiday Inn- 
Mart Pla^a at special conference rates. By submitting the forms (found on pages 39 
and 40) before this deadline you’ll be able to save $$$, both on the meeting registration 
fee, as well as on the lodging expense you will incur by waiting until later. So please 
don't delay, send in your forms today, or at least before September 24th, 1999, rather 
than throw your good money away! 
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Mentoring and the Impact of Local Teacher Organizations 

Mary K. Bendixcn-Noe 
The Ohio Stale University, Newark 



Titc influcnee of all the forces and factors that aff.'.ct 
education today arc numerous and widespread. They in- 
clude: accreditation agencies, slate departments of educa- 
tion, foundation, civil rights groups, publishers, stale policy 
makers, colleges and universities, stale and national teacher 
organizations, media, research establishments, and many 
others. Perhaps overlooked, but the one that often has the 
most impact on the implementation of many educational 
aspects is the local teacher union/organizaiion. They can, 
in effect, bring success or failure to an idea through local 
interpretations, negotiations, and implementation details. 

Mentoring is one area where the local teacher union 
input seems to have great latitude. While there has been 
much \s rillen regarding the roles of mentors and the impact 
of mentoring programs (c.g.. Little, 1 990; Bendixen-Noe and 
Gicbelhaus, 1997;Ganscr. 1994; Huffman and Leak, 1986). 
how these roles arc played out in the local school systems 
are often determined by local teacher organizations. These 
entities often negotiate the ‘nuts and bolts' of the mentoring 
role as defined in local contracts. 

The importance of mentoring programs have been ad- 
drcs.sed by both national and stale teacher organ iza'Jons. The 
1998-99 National Education Association’s (NEA) Resolu- 
tions emphasizes the impact of these programs. It states: 

The National Education Association believes that 
mentor programs arc a means of enhancing the pro • 
fessional expertise of employees. The Association 
also believes that the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of such programs must be negotiated or 
cooperatively developed and maintained by the 
school district and the local affiliate. 

The Association further believes that the duties and 
responsibilities of all parties must be clearly de- 
fined and uniformly administered. Mentors must 
be selected through a defined process with articu- 
lated criteria, be properly trained and compensated, 
and be provided with adequate time to fulfill their 
responsibilities. The slate or local authority has 
the obligation to provide hold-harmless protection. 

The Association further believes that any documen- 
tation that results from the mentoring process must 
be confidential and the sole properly of the person 
mentored, and must not be included in the 
participant's personnel file (p. D-9). 

This resolution seems to emphasize a movement in the 
past decade by the NEA and the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) towards the idea of professional unionism. 
This perspective views teachers as professionals who up- 



hold high leaching standards and who understand the inter- 
dependency of workers and local school authorities. Help- 
ing local unions take a more active role in educational 
reform is fundamental in this movement (Peterson, 1997). 
Mentoring is viewed as one element in this “union led ef- 
fort to restructure the nation’s teachers’ unions to promote 
rcfomis that will ultimately lead to better learning and higher 
achievement for America’s children. The primary goal . . . 
is to create a new union model that can take the lead in 
building and sustaining high performing schools for all stu- 
dents in an increasingly complex and diverse world” 
(NCEA. 1994). 

Beginning in 2002, Ohio law mandates that every 
school district who hire entry level teachers establish and 
maintain an induction year program that will aid these in- 
dividuals in their professional development (Ohio Admin- 
istrative Code 3301-24-04). Guidelines and specifics are 
minimal and arc left to the local school district. To help 
facilitate this program, grant monies have been available 
so school districts have an opportunity to develop and re- 
fine their interpretation of w'hal mentoring programs look 
like and how they are effective. 

At a recent leadership conference of the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association (OEA), I was invited to help conduct men- 
tor training. The OEA (1997) has identified the 
development of mentoring and peer assistance programs 
as important to having and maintaining well-trained teach- 
ers. The leadership conference is comprised of local teacher 
organization members and officers who gather information 
to lake back to their respective school districts. Many of 
these items are often newly legislated cicmenl.s or current 
issues and/or trends which will probably be negotiated in 
future contracts. During the mentor training, concerns and 
issues emerged emanating from the mandated mentoring 
soon to be required of school districts who hire entry year 
teachers. The influence of the local teacher union/organi- 
zation v/as highly evident. 

To no-one’s surprise, the local contract appears to hold 
an important key to the operation of the mentoring pro- 
gram. Many individuals fell the need to become belter in- 
formed as to the intent of the legislation so they would meet 
compliance standards. While many saw the benefit of 
mentoring programs for beginning teachers, the concerns 
seemed to center around several areas, which included: 
money, defining the mentoring role, mentor selection, train- 
ing, scheduling, and administrative support. While there 
appears to be very little written on teacher unions and ihcir 
role in mentoring programs, there is an abundance of lit- 
erature on mcnlormg available. This should help inform 
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local leachcr organizations in their quest to develop, refine 
and implement mentoring programs. As a result, this paper 
will attempt to address issues that unions will face as they 
work through this process. 

Finances 

Money was mentioned as the vehicle necessary for the 
true success of local mentoring programs. Teachers fell they 
were already having difficulty in finding lime to complete 
all their current tasks and that the aspect of taking on one 
more job, such as mentoring, was daunting. Receiving pay 
for what was being mandated as a critical component in a 
beginning teachers’ professional development is viewed as 
vital for a favorable mentoring program. Teachers fear 
money, or rather the lack of money, will limit the amount of 
release time necessary for completing the duties seen as es- 
sential to their role as mentor. One of those roles is observ- 
ing beginning teachers in their new role and providing 
constructive feedback. Without adequate release time, the 
coaching element of mentoring could become nonexistent. 
Since many schools arc already struggling with inadequate 
funding, the issue appears insurmountable. Teachers voiced 
the opinions that this could result in lower pay and pay raises, 
fewer resources for their classrooms, and little or no money 
available for professional development for teachers beyond 
their entry year. With much nodding of agreement from oth- 
ers, one local representative said. “There is only so much 
money. If wc negotiate that money to serve mentoring pro- 
grams and mentors, it has to come from somewhere. Some- 
thing will have to give. Something else, equally as important, 
won't receive funding because of this new mandate — espe- 
cialiy since there arc currently no line items in the stale bud- 
get to help support it.” 

Relying on dutside funding sources may lead to the fu- 
ture demise of rqe'nloring programs once those monies arc 
gone or no longer are allocated to induction programs. This 
type of mentality often slops individuals and school systems 
from conducting creative problem solving and reduces their 
sense of ownership in a mentoring program. Reality tells us 
there will never be enough funding available or allocated 
for all the programs deemed important in education. 

Perhaps the bigger issue is can schools afford to not 
financially support their mentoring programs. A lesson from 
business may be one we need to adhere. Many organiza- 
tions are instituting formal mentoring programs as a cost- 
effective way to upgrade skills, enhance rccruitmenl and 
retention and increase job satisfaction (Jossi, 1997). Since 
recent reports have indicated wc lose up lo of all beginning 
teachers to attrition and wc may be facing teacher shortages 
in many content areas due to retirements, we may need to 
look at the area of financing in a different way. Instead of 
saying “How can wc afford mentoring programs?”, wc prob- 
ably should be saying instead, “How can wc NOT afford 
mentoring programs,” 



The Mentor Role 

Defining the mentoring role beyond the vague legal 
mandate v/ill also be important lo local teacher organiza- 
tions. Individuals stressed the need for each school district 
to personalize the mentoring program to fit their local needs 
and situations. Concern was voiced about the mentoring 
role becoming too cumbersome for a person to handle, if 
additional responsibilities were added to it. They say this 
was a real possibility, especially if money was allocated to 
mentors. They also wanted assurance that they would be 
seen as a mentor, not an evaluator. 

Roles of teacher mentors have been addressed in the 
literature. Huffman and Leak (1986) found effective men- 
tors provided positive reinforcement, moral support and 
someone who would listen with understanding. More re- 
cently, Ballantyne, Hansford and Packer (1995) identified 
four important roles mentors must undertake in order lo be 
effective. These include: ( 1 ) task related assistance, (2) prob- 
lem solving assistance, (3) personnel support, and (4) criti- 
cal reflection and feedback on leaching. In several studies 
(Wilkinson, 1994; Ballantyne, cl al., 1995; Harnish, 1994; 
McNamara, 1995;Huling Austin and Murphy, 1987) begin- 
ning teachers noted areas in which mentors were most help- 
ful. Information regarding school routines and policies was 
deemed necessary. Additionally, help in lesson planning, 
management and leaching strategies were highly valued. 

Mentor Selection 

Mentor selection will be critical to a program’s success. 
Many local union rcprcscnlalivcs were concerned how men- 
tors would be chosen so that indeed the ‘master’ teachers 
would be available to help beginning teachers. Discussion 
emanated that obvious selection criteria such as seniority or 
“just the desire” to serve as a mentor was not alwiiys appro- 
priate. Rcprcscnlalivcs were very honest in staling that num- 
ber of years teaching or the interest in helping others often 
would not constitute a good mentor. Many examples of prac- 
ticing teachers who fit these elements were presented. Ad- 
ditionally, others were mentioned who would probably want 
lo become a mentor especially if additional money was at- 
tached to that role. Individuals were concerned how the 
mentor's role could be rotated so that training was avail- 
able, everyone would gel a chance lo participate in that role, 
and no-one would gel “burned out”. Ii appeared that the same 
individuals usually volunteer at many local school districts 
for everything. The problem of mentor selection being 
viewed as a political decision was presented, since many 
seemed able lo identify teachers who often were selected 
for knowing someone in a position of power rather than for 
their expertise in the classroom. Finally, apathy vvas men- 
tioned as a problem for many of the teachers in (heir local 
school systems. The participants feared that perhaps they 
w’oiild get no volunteers for the mcnUir role since it often 
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appeared that no-one seemed to want to do more than what 
they were required to do. 

Identifying individuals who will be good mentors is vi- 
tal to the success of a mentoring program. Literature once 
more may guide local unions in deciding how selection of 
mentors can be handled. Much has been written regarding 
characteristics and skills identified as necessary. Compe- 
tencies mentor teachers need to possess include: knowledge 
about and use of effective classroom management, good 
communication skills including the ability give construc- 
tive criticism and provide positive feedback, successful 
leaching, willingness to commit time, knowledge of progres- 
sive teaching strategies, ability to help beginning teachers 
in critical reflection, ability to be flexible about their role as 
a mentor as the novice teacher develops, knowledge about 
their schooFs and district’s policies, procedures, curriculum 
and courses of study, and remaining open to their own per- 
sonal and professional growth and development (Wilson and 
Ireton, 1995-96; Butler, 1987;0’DcH, 1987; Fletcher, 1995; 
Ballanlyne,cial., 1995; Row'lcy, 1999; Gordon, 1990; Heller 
and Sinder, 1991). 

Mentor Training 

Mentor training was also identified as an item that could 
be impacted by contract negotiations. Comments dealt with 
the amount of money available for training, the quality of 
training and how much training was necessary for a suc- 
cessful mentoring program. Many ideas were tossed about 
regarding this area but remained even more elusive than some 
of the other areas. Most did agree, however, that training 
was essential. 

Training for mentors is critical. Research has found 
that when these individuals receive no formal training or 
compensation they often dis not follow through with their 
assigned tasks (Kilgore and Kozisek, 1988). However, men- 
tors who were pan of formal training programs with follow- 
up activities were more successful not only in their role but 
in helping beginning teachers in becoming more effective in 
their teaching (Ganscr, 1995; Hawley, 1990; Warren-Little, 
1988; Thcis-SprinthalL 1986; Giebelhaus and Bowman, 
1997; Kennedy, 1991), Areas in which mentors should re- 
ceive training include supcr\’ision (Hart, 1985), teacher de- 
velopment, beginning teacher problems, and adult 
development (0‘Dcll, 1 987), and knowledge of and skill in 
recognizing effective teaching practices (Giebelhaus and 
Bowman, 1997). 

Scheduling of Mentor Visits 

Scheduling of classes so a mentor could observe the 
beginning teacher was seen as a potential obstacle. Teach- 
ers were concerned as to how this would or could occur if 
observations were indeed pan of the mentor's responsibil- 
ity. If release time for mentors was difficult to obtain, sched- 
uling was touted as the next best option. There were, 



however, several looming limitations. If the mentor and 
proidgd were in separate buildings it would be extremely 
hard to use one’s planning period to travel to another school, 
observe the beginning teacher and then return to one’s class- 
room in time for the next class period. Often, in elementary 
schools, specials such as art, music or physical education 
arc not in a block of time but are often in 20 or 30 minute 
segments scattered throughout the day and the week. This 
would make is extremely difficult to arrange suitable sched- 
ules. Middle school practitioners stressed the possible hard- 
ship of giving up team planning time so they could observe. 
They fell that as team members they would be ‘letting their 
learn down.’ Teachers concluded that while observations 
could work through careful planning, it would be important 
to explore other options so the best alternative could be uti- 
lized. 

Creativity in scheduling will certainly become a neces- 
sity as schools either begin or continue programs in 
mentoring. While teachers identify scheduling as a poten- 
tial barrier (Osten and Gidseg, 1998), many school systems 
have been able to work around this obstacle with much suc- 
cess. Perhaps through discussions with schools who have 
been successful in this area, other local unions will be able 
to identify how the potential problems of scheduling could 
not only be overcome but actually become an asset. One 
example could be in how schools compensate teachers when 
they "sub” during their planning lime. Instead of actual pay- 
ment, perhaps compensation time could be gained. For ex- 
ample, if there were cighl class periods in a day, each lime a 
teacher subbed for another teacher they could earn of a day 
in compensation lime. This could then be used in addition 
to any other accrued time. Teachers may sec this as more of 
a benefit than the often times paltry monetary sum given for 
subbing one class period. In this way teachers could sub for 
mentors and also be compensated for it. Mentors would 
then be freed up to visit and observe a entry year teacher. 

Administrative Support 

Administrative support was also indicated as important. 
Teachers said they wanted their administrators to understand 
the value of mentoring and to be flexible in defining indi- 
vidual men tor/p rolege relationships. They expressed the 
desire that administrators be able to keep teacher evaluation 
very separate from mentoring but were afraid administra- 
tors at “crunch times” would want to combine the two, ci- 
ther through mentor input or by disregarding the ‘true’ role 
of the mentor. Conversations became a very ”u.s against 
them” approach when talking about this element. Teachers 
felt administrators would use the mentoring program as just 
another bargaining chip v/hen it was contract lime. 

The role of administrators in mentoring programs has 
not been addressed with much frequency in the literature. 
However, they can play an important role in the mentoring 
program’s and beginning teacher’s success. Brock and Grady 
(1997) found that often once mentors were assigned to cn- 
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try year teachers, principals often discontinued their partici- 
pation in the beginning teacher’s induction year. Appar- 
ently they are assuming that things are under control since 
the new teacher has a mentor to go to when needed. Since 
many schools yield a high attrition rate of beginning teacher, 
administrators need to remain as a vital and visible entity in 
those first years of teaching. 

Final Thoughts 

Teacher organizations will have a powerful impact on 
mentoring programs. While certainly these organizations at 
both the state and national levels can help by giving guide- 
lines and information, ultimately it is up to the local organi- 
zations to figure out a system that will work for them. While 
nothing mentioned is new, it bears remembering and revisit- 
ing. Often, educators who have moved from the local level 
fail to remember that regardless of how good an idea is, it is 
up to those teachers who are actively “in the trenches” lo 
make things work. Local teacher organizations have a ma- 
jor impact and investment in developing and maintaining 
mentoring programs. This entity can easily be overlooked 
or underestimated, but are a ‘real power’ in vital decisions 
at the level where it counts. 

In an address to the AFT/NEA Conference on Teacher 
Quality, Linda Darling-Hammond (1998) emphasized the 
importance of quality mentoring for beginning teachers. She 
stated those schools who provided expert mentors and gave 
them release time to coach beginning teachers have reduced 
attrition rates of beginning teachers by more than . She 
further encouraged unions lo “work with school district of- 
ficials to develop induction programs for beginning teach- 
ers, incorporating internships in professional practice schools 
and mentoring through peer review and assistance programs” 
(p. 10). 

Local teacher unions/organizations arc one of the key 
players in the successful implementation of mentoring pro- 
grams. Additional key players include administrators, state 
legislators, colleges and universities, state department of 
educations, and other parties involved in education. By 
working together, these vital elements should be addressed 
so that it becomes a win-win situation for all. 

While many local unions may be new in negotiating the 
how’s, what’s and why’s of their mentoring programs, much 
information is readily available to assist them in their jour- 
ney. Mentoring programs need to be designed based on in- 
formed decisions. In this way they have a greater chance of 
success. Research also needs to be conducted that would 
investigate the local unions role in these programs. 
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With a Little Help From My Friends: 

A Course Designed for Mentoring Induction-Year Teachers 

James A. Salzman 
Ursulinc College 



Introduction 

In the past 20 years, educators have paid increasing atten- 
tion to the need for mentoring novice teachers within the con- 
text of the classroom. This has become a principal component 
of a number of both state-mandated initial certification pro- 
grams and preservice teacher training programs (Huling- Aus- 
tin, 1989a; Huling-Austin, 1989b). Some of this concern can 
be traced to the stressful nature of teacliing which leads to nearly 
50% of new teachers leaving education after teaching for seven 
years or less (Huling-Austin, 1989a). Given the increasingly 
complex nature of teaching and the demands for accountability 
by the many stakeholders of schools, including students, their 
parents, legislators, and business leaders, the stress is not likely 
to lessen for new teachers. In response, school districts nation- 
wide are designing and delivering various forms of support for 
their new teachers. However, just because districts say they 
have a mentoring program in place does not mean that new 
teachers are provided with the support they need to become 
successful educators. In ciiticizing current mentoring programs, 
Little (1990) stated that m.any provide assistance but not true 
mentoring, partially because the mentors do not fully under- 
stand (heir roles. Therefore, to deliver on the promise of 
mentoring programs, planners must facilitate novice mentors 
in understanding their roles by providing them with both the 
requisite knowledge, as well as practical experience, that can 
help them grow into the complexity required of “real” mentoring 
(Bey, 1990). 

The Legislated Need for Mentoring in Ohio 

According to Rule 3301-24-04 of the Ohio Administra- 
tive Code for Teacher Education and Licensure Standards, all 
provisionally-licensed teachers in Ohio will soon be required 
to successfully complete an entry year program prior to being 
issued their first professional license. According to the stan- 
dards, this program will include “a formal program of support, 
including mentoring to foster professional growth of the indi- 
vidual” (p. 8), Because this standard will be in place in le,ss 
than three years, districts arc beginning now in planning to meet 
this new demand being placed upon them. They arc determin- 
ing the designs of their mentoring program, how they will se- 
lect and identify mentors, and ’ mentors will be trained and 
supported, in addition to many other concerns. Guidelines arc 
minimal, and the implementation of most decisions remain lo- 
cal concerns. Because education faculty in Ohio have been 
working on redesigning our own programs for the past 18 
months, wc are certainly more aware of the ramifications of 
tlicse standards on new teachers and the districts that hire them. 



It is because of this knowledge that those of us in higher educa- 
tion can provide a valuable .service to local school districts by 
helping them design mentoring programs that will be contexiu- 
ally-sensitivc and meaningful for the teachers who must carry 
out the Job of continuing to support the teachers that we ajc 
sending out of teacher preparation programs. 

In dcsigningthc mentoring program that will be described, 
several principles helped guide the process. First, it w-as im- 
ponant to go in as a collaborator rather than director of the 
program. Thai meant that it was important that the voices of 
the teachers, so often acted upon by higher education faculty 
and institutions, were parties to the design. Second, the deliv- 
ery of the program must be interactive and meaningful for par- 
ticipants, consistent with the paradigm shift being experienced 
in staff development. Finally, since this was this district’s ini- 
tial effort at establishing a formal mentoring program, the de- 
sign must meet the differing needs of novice mentors and 
induction-year teachers (see Figure 1 ). The original proposal 
of the course, therefore, was based upon two equally important 
principles: 1 ) that novice mentors must gain skills and knowl- 
edge to provide their proteges with substantive feedback within 
a supportive, non-thrcalening atmosphere in order to grow into 
their profcs.siona! responsibilities: and 2) that current teachers 
and administrators needed to provide induction-year teachers 
with information that will proinoic their “survival” within the 
culture of the school. 

Collaboration Among School — Higher Education 
Partnerships 

In early October of 1 998, 1 was approached by Pal Murphy, 
the Director of Curriculum and Instruction for the North 
Royalion City School District in Northeastern Ohio, to do a 
Palhwise training session for them. "Flicy had recently rccci\’cd 
a Peer Assistance and Review Pilot grant for a planning year to 
train mentors to support their induction-year teachers begin- 
ning in the 1999-20(X) school year. As Pal and I spoke, wc 
became aware that there were greater possibilities for design- 
ing a professional development program for their teachers than 
just the two-day workshop for which she had contacted me. 
Based on our conversations, 1 offered to draw up a proposal 
that Pal and the grant review committee, made up mostly of 
teachers, would consider. Shortly after this initial meeting, I 
proposed, and the committee accepted, the general outline of a 
two-graduatc-crcdil course— Memoring Induction- Year Teach- 
ers — as meeting their needs. At that point they called me in to 
discuss the proposal in more detail. 

College and university faculty arc often seen as threaten- 
ing to teachers; certainly they threaten the autonomy of the teach- 
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ers who were initially trained by faculty from the college. This 
teacher-learner/expert-novice relationship, a phenomenon in 
schools that Smith (1983) refers to as “soft-core ignorance” (p. 
3), is often perceived by teachers (and projected by professors) 
even when unintended. Historically, reseai'ch faculty have 
tended to Ureat schools and teachers as subjects of, rather than 
partners in, their projects. As such there is often a great deal 
of “baggage” that must be dealt witlt before a mutually satis- 
factory relationship can be established. This was not the situa- 
tion into which I walked. The teachers and administrators on 
the committee had a vision of what they wanted to accomplish, 
but they needed some guidance. After meeting and stating their 
views and listening to my vision, they took a leap of faith, will- 
ingly relinquishing most of the control for the planning of the 
course based upon our apparent shared visions for bolh design 
and delivery. One point upon which we all agreed was that this 
was a program designed especially for them. 

New Roles for Staff Developers 

In developing programs designed to meet the needs of in- 
dividual districts, staff developers, including those of us who 
teach in higher education, must be willing to explore new roles. 
To foster meaningful change in educators, staff developers must 
provide opportunities that “not only . , . affect the knowledge, 
attitudes and practices of individual teachers, administrators, 
and other school employees, but it also must alter the cultures 
and structures of the organizations in which these people work” 
(Sparks and Hirsh, 1997, pp, 2-3). The change in staff devel- 
opment inherent in tliis quotation presents itself in different ways 
of "doing business” for developers. Sparks and Hirsh discuss 
the implications of this paradigm shift by acknowledging that 
the practices they describe are currently being used more than 
traditional methods, and they argue that the most critical con- 
sideration is matching learning processes to the goals of the 
program. 

In order to best match the business of staff development 
with the learning process and goals for this program, we took 
into account several of the shifts to which Sparks and Hirsh re- 
ferred. First, the course was delivered on site rather than at the 
college. Second, the workshops avoided the typical “sit and get” 
method of staff development and were built upon constructivist 
principles, providing participants with opportunities to interact 
with content, presenters, and each other. Finally, the mentoring 
program itself represents a systemic change for the educators in 
this district. This requires that individuals at all levels develop 
new ways of looking at what it means to do their jobs effectively. 
While d‘j training itself will aid the individual development of 
participants, ideally it will also provide them with the cognitive 
oricnlauons to guide the change process as the district takes more 
responsibility for developing their new teachers and changes their 
practices in clinical supervision. 

The Program 

What began in the discussions previously described has 
turned into a year-long relationship in which Icacliers, adminis- 



trators (both central office and building), and higher education 
faculty from three institutions have come together to 
collaboratively deliver a tv;o-semester-hour course, Mentoring 
Induction-Year Teachers, mentioned previously. While the work 
still continues, the remainder of this paper will present the gen- 
eral fomiat of the course and some of the process in wliich we 
engaged as wc continued to modify it to meet the needs of the 
prospective mentors. 

Providing Substantive Feedback for the New Teacher 

Prior to their first jobs, the experiences of induction-year 
teachers will be as diverse as the individuals in terms of the 
support they have been provided. During the student teaching 
process, however, all of them will have had at least the support 
of two professionals: their cooperating teachers in the school 
and their university or college supervisors. Though even the 
support here may be quite varied, it is more than most new 
teachers will receive after they sign their first contract and are 
expected to live up to all of the expectations of a teacher within 
the building. It is also highly likely that, given the busy-ness of 
the opening of school, they may not sec another professional in 
their rooms until several weeks or months have passed. Under 
these circumstances, and with few experiences upon which to 
base their judgments, it is not surprising that new teachers may 
not know how they arc doing. 

In u^ing to fulfill this responsibility to new teachers, though, 
a second problem arises. Unless mentors develop the neces- 
sary skills and knowledge to provide new teachers with sub- 
stantive feedback on how they are doing, a mentoring program 
may do more harm than good (Bendixen-Noe and Giebelhaus, 
1997). The mentors, therefore, need to be provided with train- 
ing and knowledge to understand both the function of mentoring 
and the process (Head, Reiman, and Thies-Sprinthall, 1992). 
To do that, v/e took a two-step approach. First, we provided 
teachers with a framework, the Pathwise Performance Assess- 
ment (Educational Testing Service, 1 995), that identifies teach- 
ing behavior based upon a researched knowledge base (Dwyer, 
1994). After training prospective mentors to use the Pathwise 
.system, we focused on developing skills in cognitive coaching 
(Costa and Garmsion, 1994) that they could use to implement 
this framework with a protege. 

Using Pathwise to Begin a Co?ivcrsation on Teaching and 
Learning. As I talked with the teachers who had volunteered to 
participate in the mentoring program, I discovered something 
that I suppose I had always known but that the discussion un- 
derscored for me: Teachers do not necessarily share a common 
language that allows them to talk about teaching and learning. 
Lest this be misinterpreted, let me add that the teachers who 
participated were all accomplished professionals who could 
speak eloquently about the teaching and learning that were tak- 
ing place within their grade level and/or di.ccipline. Most of 
them had also worked with student teachers previously, so they 
had some experience in interpreting the subtleties of a class- 
room with a novice professional. Wliat they lacked, however, 
was a comfortable way into the conversation about what good 
teaching looks like. To facilitate these discussions, we chose 
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the Palhwisc Performance Assessment (Educational Testing 
Service, 1995). 

Pathwisc is a framework that delineates the characteristics 
of effective teaching into four domains: planning, creating a 
learning environment, teaching for student learning, and pro- 
fessionalism. Each of these domains is further broken down 
into criteria that reflect the effective teaching research knowl- 
edge base (Dwyer, 1994). Over the past three years the Ohio 
Department of Education, in preparation for the previously- 
mentioned mentoring component of new licensure requirements, 
has coordinated and facilitated the training of thousands of teach- 
ers who have become certified Pathwise observers. 

The training consists of two intensive all-day workshops 
in which teachers learn about the characteristics of tlic different 
criteria through readings, direct instruction, collaborative in- 
quiry and general discussion. These activities are designed to 
assist teachers in constructing an accurate conception of each 
domain and identifying positive and negative exemplars of 
teacher and classroom behaviors that indicate a new teacher’s 
skill level undertheslandards within each domain. In addition 
to building the knowledge base, over the course of the two days, 
teachers engage in numerous simulations, by following teach- 
ers’ sample paper trails under planning and demonstrating pro- 
fessionalism, as well as simulating the observation experience 
by watching videotapes of lessons. Duiing these videos, the 
trainees practice gathering the evidence they will need to docu- 
ment teachers’ adeptness at creating learning environments and 
teaching for student learning. They also practice writing sum- 
maries that accurately capture the strengths and weaknesses of 
the teachers’ lessons and making suggestions that reflect these 
same strengths ind areas of concern. In the process, the train- 
ees learn about the forms that PRAXIS III assessors will use as 
they evaluate new teachers for their initial professional licenses. 

Afterthey finished the Pathwise training, which was done 
on consecutive days, the mentors were given three weeks in 
which to do an observation of another teacher using the frame- 
work. Recognizing the amount of paperwork involved and not 
wanting to put that on their peers, some chose to obsei*ve each 
other. Otliers decided to collaborate on an observation, having 
two or three observers enlist one teacher’s cooperation. This 
not only limited the number of teachers that had to be recruited 
but also allowed the novice observers an opportunity to pro- 
vide and receive feedback from each other based upon a com- 
mon source. Regardless of how they did their observations, 
teachers came back at the end of the three weeks and paitici- 
pated in a debriefing. The session reinforced evidence-gather- 
ing procedures and the documentation process, provided further 
practice in the writing of domain summaries and suggestions, 
and allowed teachers the opportunity to discuss the process with 
each other and a certified Pathwise trainer. While this pro- 
vided a general framework for the meeting, one intent of the 
debriefing was to model the mentoring process, allowing the 
concerns of the novice observers lu drive the session and pro- 
viding them with feedback on their own performances as they 
used the framework for the first time. 



Overwhelmingly, teachers commented positively on the 
concreteness and clarity of the criteria (Salzman, 1999). They 
reported that Pathwise compelled them to focus on the charac- 
teristics identified in the framework as they watched teachers’ 
lessons. In the words of one teacher, the “framework requires 
you to have evidence which takes out any ‘bias’ you may have. 
It allows you to be objective.” Another teacher, who also cited 
the objectivity, added: “It also helps the teachers being observed 
know what things they are doing well.” While the structure 
provided by the framework v/as cited positively, teachers ex- 
pressed concern about their ability to accurately document teach- 
ers’ actions and words under the appropriate criteria. Of course, 
this is a typical concern of using any newly-learned system or 
skill and will fade with continued use of the framework. A 
greater concern of teachers, though, and one that could not be 
addressed by continued use of Pathwise. was summed up by 
one who said “There is so much uncertainty about what being a 
mentor would entail — how I would spend my day, how I would 
help the mentees . . It is this concern that led to the next 
series of workshops. 

Using Cognitive Coaching to Support New Teachers' 
Development. Prior to their Pathwise observation, not one of 
the teachers reported having been in a colleague's classroom to 
observe a teaching episode in die past five years at least. As a 
group, they indicated they did not feel comfortable entering 
their colleagues’ rooms to watch. For most, the Pathwise ob- 
servation seemed to shake loose some of that anxiety and pro- 
vided teachers with a structure to begin to talk with their 
colleagues about leaching and learning. And with this concern 
aside, teachers started to focus on the bigger picture of 
mentoring. In responding at the debriefing session to concerns 
at this point about being a mentor, one elementary' teacher stated: 
“Would I be able to develop a rapport with the teachers 1 ob- 
serve? ... As a mentor, I want to be a partner in teaching as well 
as a resource of assistance.” This attitude of “partner-ing” pro- 
vided the ideal starting point for teachers as they acquired the 
skills and learned processes that would enable them to coach 
their proteges’ development. 

The term coaching has been used often to describe a cycle 
of events, similar to teacher evaluation through clinical super- 
vision, that includes a pre -conference interview, observation of 
a lesson, and posl-conferencc interview. While there are many 
models available, we made the decision to use cognitive coach- 
ing (Costa and Gaimston. 1994), partially because of the re- 
sources (Costa and Garmston, 1988; D’ Arcangelo and 
Wurzburg, 1988) available to help novice mentors visualize 
and simulate the process. We also modified this model some- 
what, choosing to add mini-presentations: one on current 
mentoring research, which was integrated throughout the work- 
shops, so that participants could see how' cognitive coaching 
fits into the mentoring landscape; and one on adult learning 
theory to sensitize participants to some of the learning needs 
that their colleagues might have that mentors will need to meet. 

Cognitive coaching (Costa and Garmston. 1994) is orga- 
nized around three major goals: building trust between coach 
and colleague; facilitating mutual learning; and enhancing 
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growth toward holonomy, which is described as “individuals 
acting autonomously while simultaneously acting interdepen- 
dently with the group'* (p. 3). Teachers began their work to- 
ward realizing these goals by participating in two 3-hour 
workshops. Session one dealt with developing trust-building 
and questioning skills. Session two provided mentors with prac- 
tice in responding to and empowering their proteges. Each of 
the sessions provided participants with exercises, videos, dis- 
cussions and simulations of coaching experiences. Whenever 
possible, as facilitator I made explicit connections between the 
development of these coaching skills and how to use them in 
conjunction with the Pathwisc framework. 

Most participants came into the cognitive coaching ses- 
sions not knowing exactly to wlial liiey would be exposed.. 'I'hcy 
had not necessarily heard of cognitive coaching and, of those 
wiio did express an opinion on what they expected, most merely 
said that they anticipated that they would learn a “method of 
mentoring’’ or words to that effect. During the sessions, a num- 
ber of the teachers stated that the rapport building skills of 
matching gestures and tone, as w'cll as some of the questioning 
techniques, seemed like they were “common sense” reminders 
of things that one normally does with someone w'iih whom one 
shares a rapport. One of the dynamics that appeared to be tak- 
ing place during the training was that the participants had all 
bonded with each other and felt a high level of comfort and 
trust. That familiarity and comfort, a real positive in most ways, 
also seemed to make it difficult for some to initially sec the 
usefulness of .some of the techniques in the exercises. For in- 
stance. the c.xercises that involved aitcmpis to build trust were 
difficult for some to take too seriou.sly because the group as a 
whole had already developed trust among each other. As wc 
processed the various simulations and examples, though, most 
participants recognized that knowing these techniques would 
provide them with strategics llial should prove helpful to use 
with someone with whom they have no prior relationship. It 
a]}pcarcd that the opportunity to discuss how the strategics could 
be used in a mentoring relationship seemed to be especially 
beneficial for most of the prospective mentors. 

Though there seemed to be some initial resistance to the 
“common sense” nature of some of the coaching sessions, af- 
terwards participants cited several components that were mean- 
ingful to them. Almost to a person, they identified the trust 
building skill of paraphrasing and the questioning skill of pre- 
supposition as being especially powerful for them to use in 
working with a new teacher. One participant stated that she 
had gained a “deeper understanding of the power of language 
(botli verbal and body) in communication between mentor and 
mentee. Even the simplest statement can be a presupposition 
and be taken negatively by the rec^oient.” Several others said 
they appreciated the positive spin that cognitive coaching tech- 
niques took on the mentor-protege relationship. One stated 
that she found that knowing about presuppositions allowed her 
to go into a mentoring relationship having an “attitude that this 
is a good teacher and therefore not putting [that person] on the 
defensive.” And, even though many resisted the trust-building 
exercises as being common sense, the majority of participants 



also stated that those techniques would be among the ones that 
they perceived as being of most use to them as they establish 
their own men tor- protege relationships. 

One unplanned and certainly unintended benefit to many of 
those who went through training was that they saw immediate 
benefits of the coaching sessions on their own teaching practice 
witli their students. One summarizxd tliis position when she said 
that she thought “many of the strategies (rapport building, pre- 
suppositions, etc.) will be helpful to me in my own classroom 
when working with students and dealing with parents.*’ Echoing 
that comment, another teacher said she had gained “a better un- 
derstanding of myself and how 1 have been relating to {my] stu- 
dents.” One other said she would he a “better listener” in both 
her classroom responsibilities and as a possible mentor. Finally, 
almost every respondent in their post-coaching feedback said 
that what they still need to do is to use tlicse techniques and have 
“time to practice so that [they] become internalized.” 

Helping the New Teacher Survive 

Both the Pathwisc framev/ork and the cognitive coaching tech- 
niques were perceived by participants as powcrlul tools for them 
to use as future mentors. From the proposal and our initial discus- 
sions, however, all parties agreed that the capstone component of 
the course would allow prospective mentors to develop mentoring 
handbooks. Though this would be the last thing wc do, it was one 
of the pieces of the proposal to which planning committee mem- 
bers responded most enthusiastically. As of the date of submission 
of this ajticlc, teachers had not yet engaged in this process, so it is 
difficult to determine exactly what form these documents will take. 
However, based on nearly ten years of developing mentoring pro- 
grams, Bcrcik( 1998) offers a number of suggestions that will guide 
this process. First, she suggests that handbooks need to be sensi- 
tive to the culture of the school. Because of tliis, it is probable that 
each school’s mentoring handbook will likely look different. Cur- 
rently teachers arc brainstorming ideas for items and information 
that they may include, and they appear to be settling on handbooks 
that contain two sections: 1 ) a section that describes the mentoring 
program in general terms, explaining the roles and responsibilities 
of both mentors and induction-year teachers; and 2) a section de- 
voted to the individual school. This latter section may include 
information about the school and di.strict and/or lists of resources 
and expertise of individuals on staff and in the community. It could 
also be used to collect forms (c.g., EEPs, media requests) and as- 
semble infonnation (e.g., protocols for field trips or accessing a 
materials budget) that new teachers will find helpful and/or neces- 
sary to know in order to concentrate more fully on their planning 
and teaching. 

A.s teachers arc engaging in the series of workshops de- 
signed to prepare them for their mentoring roles, they arc gath- 
ering documents, considering the information they want to 
include, and formulating mission and policy statements. Tlic 
final scheduled meeting of the course is a work session that will 
allow teachers to begin to compile and format the materials on 
which they are working. Teachers recognize that they cannot 
anticipate everything that a new teacher will need but they arc 
looking to have a document that can case the transition for their 
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newly-hircd peers. They also recognize that this handbook is a 
dynamic and Huid documcni that will continue to grow as the 
program grows. 



Summary 



Ringo Starr sang that he could get hy “with a little help 
horn this] friends,” and that is what new teachers arc asking of 
their mentors as they begin the difficult task of being inducted 
into the teaching profession. New mentors will probably he 
asking the same question, especially as they work to overcome 
their own anxieties about the awesome and uncomfortable task 
of coaching their peers’ development as teachers. Certainly 
that is the refrain I sang as I embarked on this odyssey, and I 
was fortunate that old friends and new stepped forward to help 
me, collaborating with me as we designed a program intent on 
helping good teachers mentor their colleagues into being good 
teachers, too. 

It is naive to think that in the course of 30 contact hours 
that m. rice mentors will come away as fully-functioning super 
mentors, capable of leaping tall stacks of curriculum guides in 
a single bound. Also, as this is still a work in progress, there is 
much work yet to be done. The beginning, however, is cncour- 
agingforall involved. District personnel, especially the teach- 
ers who will be on the front line of the mentoring proces.s, have 
had opportunities to shape the design of the program. To this 
point, the teachers in North Royalton have interacted in signifi- 
cant ways with the concept of mentoring and looked at teach- 
ing and learning through the lens of the Pathwisc framework. 
They have also considered how they will use the techniques 
provided by cognitive coaching to empower their proteges as 
these new teachers develop into self-directed and autonomous 
teachers in their own rights. As of this writing, they were pre- 
paring to write and compile the document that will guide, and 
upon which they will begin to measure the success of, their 
initial efforts. They recognize that this is their starting point. 
Though none of us can yet anticipate the future needs of the 
participants, teachers can build on this effort as they search for 
the external and internal sources of assistance that can lead to 
significant changes in the districts’ support for new teachers, 
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Extending the Vision: 

Mentoring Through University-School Partnerships 

Connie Bowman 
University of Dayton 
Patricia Ward 

Miamisberg School District 



To bring about student achievement, school improve- 
ment and educational reform must be coupled with teacher 
development (Holmes. 1995; Sykes, 1996; Wilson, et al., 
1996). Universities that are in the business of teacher train- 
ing must be willing to actively engage in programs that sig- 
nificantly impact teacher development by becoming 
pro-active, taking on “leadership roles”, promoting and pro- 
viding professional development programs and making op- 
portunities available for lifelong learning (Ishler and Edens, 
1993). Teachers, administrators, university faculty, and 
prospective teachers must have firsthand experience with 
new and “reconceptualized” notions of teaching and learn- 
ing to meet the needs of our ever-changing K- 1 2 population 
(Goodlad, 1990) and the increased demand for classroom 
accountability. One means of accomplishing these notions 
is through the use of a well-defined mentoring program. 

Background 

Over the past two decades, the national rhetoric has fo- 
cused on educational reform and improvement generally. 
This has created a climate where innovations, risk-taking, 
and experimentation have been encouraged. In slates like 
Ohio, Kentucky, Connecticut, and Indiana such innovation 
has been promoted through state and federal money, new 
teacher education licensure standards, and performance- 
based assessment of teachers and teacher education pro- 
grams. During the late 1980s, the Ohio Department of 
Education began to focus on the needs of entry-year teach- 
ers as part of the broader goal to provide “continual colle- 
gial support, feedback, and assistance essential for further 
(professional) growth” of teachers (ODE, 1990, p. IV). The 
establishment of universily/school partnerships and 
mentoring has grown in this climate. In fact, the funding for 
competitive grants is contingent upon school districl/uni- 
versily collaboration and the establishment of district 
mentoring programs. Tomorrow’s Teachers (1986) called 
for working relationships between schools and universities 
to assure the public of wcll-educatcd teachers. This col- 
laboration was intended to establish school sites as clinical 
and laboratory experiences for in-service and prc-scrvicc 
teachers alike (Cruickshank, et ah, 1996). 

Often, teacher education institutions examine the pos- 
sibilities of establishing collaborative partnerships with lo- 
cal school districts to meet the needs of initial certification. 
Similarly, school districts are interested in higher education 
institutions willing to provide the professional growth, de- 



velopment. and support opportunities for experienced and 
entry-year teachers (Zetlin and MacLeod, 1995). When 
leadership in program development promotes true collabo- 
rative university/school partnerships and mentoring pro- 
grams, an avenue opens for teacher education, research, and 
school improvement. Change occurs as those involved have 
opportunities to discuss, interact, and directly observe the 
impact of innovative teaching strategics. 

This article presents a case study of the development of 
an award winning university/ school partnership — the core 
being teacher development through mentoring. The part- 
nership gives ample opportunities for professional develop- 
ment and growth for practicing teachers and cultivates 
effective field placement sites for the professional develop- 
ment of future teachers. The focus of this collaborative part- 
nership centers on teachers by helping them to reach their 
full potential through mentoring and research driven leach- 
ing strategies, This partnership has grown along with tech- 
nology as the distance learning component has been added 
to the learning cycle. 

The Vi.sion 

The conceptualization of this* partnership came about 
after the hiring of a new superintendent in 1993. He spoke 
about a vision where “bus loads of university students ar- 
rive at our schools.” This vision gained definition as dis- 
cussions were initialed with the Dean of the School of 
Education al a private mid-western university. From these 
discussions the vision became a reality. 

Phase I 

As the university was approached by the school dis- 
trict, both saw the potential for a partnership to address their 
needs. The first phase of this partnership was based upon a 
mutually beneficial relationship. Pre-service teachers were 
assigned to schools within the district and university faculty 
conducted workshops. The first series of workshops dealt 
with “mentor/supervision” training and writing strategics 
promoting student achievement. The mentoring workshop 
focused on general principles and practices of effective su- 
pervision (i,c. the clinical model, observation strategics, and 
conferencing techniques). During the second session of 
mentor training, a new framework was introduced known as 
the PATH WISE Model of Assessment (Dwyer, 1994). This 
framework was implemented due to a new stale initiative; 
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the piloting of this model for probable statewide adoption 
as Ohio moved to state licensure for teachers. 

At the same time a multi-session workshop addressing 
writing at the middle school level was offered to language 
arts teachers. This workshop scries provided participants 
with opportunities to learn about the theory, talk with other 
teachers from within the school districts, and develop imple- 
mentation plans for their own classrooms. 

Phase II 

The next step in the involvement was the mentoring 
process for non-tenured and first-year teachers. The school 
district recognized that their mentoring program was not 
meeting the needs of their first-year teachers. Like most 
school districts, first year teachers were supported by a “rules 
and regiilahons” approach (o memoring. Prior to 1993, the 
school district was hiring only a handful of teachers. Since 
that time, the numbers have increased to an average of 29 
teachers per year with the expectation that as the “boomer.s” 
retire and the district grows — more will be hired. The real- 
ity thill hy the year 2000, three fourlh.s of the leaching staff 
'.250) would ha^'c less than 5 years experience prompted 
investigation into the further development of the cooperat- 
ing tcachcr/mcntoring training program already in place. 

The university and district decided to pilot, a “clinical 
mentoring program”. This involved a paradigm shift for 
administrators and cooperating teachers as well as univer- 
sity supervisors. Formerly, ihc cooperating icachcr/siudcm 
teacher relationship could be described as a “spectator sport"; 
what the university and the school district administration 
prupo.scd was that the relationship be more collegial such as 
that of a “team”. It is generally understood that the success 
of a program is based upon the individuals (host school and 
its teachers) fully understanding the mission of the teacher 
education program and the roles and responsibilities of those 
most directly involved — the student teacher and cooperat- 
ing teacher. The conversation of mentoring was revisited 
with each stakeholder understanding his/her role in this new 
adventure. Even with this conversation the notion of “clini- 
cal mentoring” was still misunderstood. The teacher’s as- 
sociation rcprcscnialivc expressed dissatisfaction with the 
plan. Basically two concerns were noted: teachers were 
paid to teach and assurance of quality control. 

The university liaison worked closely with the school 
district and engaged mentors in workshops that promoted 
the new philosophy. It w'as found that the administrators 
wanted to he involved in (his training and actively partici- 
pated in the sessions. Through lhc.se sessions, cooperating 
teachers realized that classroom leaching could only be en- 
hanced with the addition of this clinical mentoring program 
where a v Mcran teacher and a novice teacher work sidc-by- 
sidc with a common goal — student achievement. 

Teachers involved in the clinical menloring training 
program realized this model was unique. The focus was on 
communication. Participating teachers were introduced to 



the healthy triad relationship where university supervisor, 
mentor (cooperating teacher), and the student teacher work 
as a team to improve teaching and learning. In such a 
relalionshjp communication is open, responsive, and on- 
going. In this model, the triad is not a hierarchy, but rather 
a team supporting the professional development of the .stu- 
dent teacher. The clinical mentor training program gives 
teachers the tools to effectively communicate with the pre- 
service teacher. It leaches tnc mentor not only the roles and 
responsibilities of supervision, but how to collect data , and 
how to give effective feedback, both positive and negative. 

The mentors meet monthly to discuss concerns, research 
new leaching techniques, and agree on common procedures 
and initial expectations. The Lead Mentors, one represen- 
tative from each of the buildings, planned workshops for 
entry-year teachers based on the input given to them by the 
mentors and mcntccs. 

An unexpected development from the univcrsily/school 
partnership was the school district’s dc.sire to examine and 
develop a research-based teacher assessment process that in- 
cluded an active, empowering r^le for the leacher, The model 
they selected and piloted with assistance from teachers' union 
was performance based and addressed the criteria used in the 
mentor proce.ss as a framework for the assessment. This cre- 
ated a uniform language about teaching and learning for the 
whole staff as well as the rncnlor/mcnlcc group. 

Phase III 

The third year found the university moving from one 
professor’s involvement to a team of four professors. Each 
individual on the team represented a specific content spe- 
cially where the faculty members could work with specific 
age groups in the schools: primary, special education, middle 
school, and high .school. Using the same team concept the 
cooperating teachers (mentors) and university faculty met 
bimonthly lo discuss pre-service teachers, partnership, roles, 
expectations, and improvements to the program. Cooperat- 
ing teachers' roles had expanded lo and were viewed as ad- 
junct faculty who look active roles in decision-making and 
leadership. The team worked not only as supervisors, but 
also as co-leachcrs. The clinical educators taught with the 
university faculty on campus, or on-site. The pre-service 
teachers believed they were receiving (he best of both worlds, 
“We’re hearing “how to” in our methods classes, but the 
clinical educator shows us the “HOW.” The link from theory 
to practice was found lo be stronger because both professor 
and clinical educator were reinforcing the same concepts 
and were speaking the same language. Classes were revised 
following the input from clinical educators and a closer, .stron- 
ger trust bond was beginning to develop. 

At the end of this phase a “renegotiation of needs” be- 
came apparent in order lo enhance the program’s effective- 
ness. To expand the role of our clinical educators, certain 
issues had lo be discussed. The traditional model of having 
them come to the university campus to teach was not fca- 
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sible. Time and parking constraints imposed problems 
greater than we could handle. The question, “Where do we 
go from here?T surfaced. 

Phase IV 

The university and the school district were both com- 
mitted to this partnership, but the few glitches encountered 
became major stumbling blocks. An opportunity presented 
itself in the form of grant monies for wiring and distant 
learning equipment. This opened a new world and vision 
for the partnership. At the initial meeting it was decided by 
the group in attendance: administrators, teachers, and uni- 
versity personnel to pilot the idea of distance learning. Dis- 
tance learning would allow the classroom teachers to be 
co-teachers without worrying about time releases, substi- 
tutes. parking, or travel. It was decided that four teleconfer- 
ences would be held the first semester of the pilot. The grant 
monies received for the distance learning made it possible 
for the pilot to see how the “virtual classroom experience" 
would work. Once again the clinical educator became a criti- 
cal part of the College of Education, making a seamless peda- 
gogical link for students in teacher education. 

The first teleconference met the definition of a video 
conference as defined by VanHorn ( 1 999), a discussion be- 
tween groups to solve a problem. This brainstorming ses- 
sion between the co-teachers from the district and the 
university team members occurred via teleconference. Ideas 
were discussed on how this new strategy would be used and 
implemented in to the general methods class. A time and 
date for the First session was discussed and much enthusi- 
asm was generated with the possibilities set before the group. 

Tiie second teleconference involved the co-teachcr on- 
site and the university faculty member on campus. The topic 
discussed was “Professionalism" taken from Domain D of 
the Pathwise framework (ETS, 1994), The equipment used 
was a two-way video and audio transmitter that allow stu- 
dents to be seen and to interact with the co-teacher. In most 
distance learning situations the formal is a one-way video 
and a two-way audio thus limiting the interaction between 
the teacher and student (Malone, el al., 1998;, With the 
two-way video teacher and students were able to observe 
each other’s nonverbals and interact in a conversation man- 
ner. The university students’ responses to this class were 
very positive. 

Following the class, students' responses were recorded 
in a reflective Journal. Students were instructed to write 
their impressions of the class, suggestions for future use, 
and effectiveness of deliverance. Student’s responses were 
aligned with Kirkpaiick's (1994) assessment model for 
evaluating training programs. The model looks at four ar- 
eas: motivation (like it), learning (learn it), application (use 
it), and results (pay off). From the 48 e.sponsc.s, 1007r of 
the responses were positive about the class (motivation), 
90% rated the means of deliverance as being very effective 
(learning and results), and 75% gave suggestions for future 

I 



use (application). Two major themes emerged from the jour- 
nals: enthusiasm for use and future application. Student 
comments ranged trom, “When do wc gel to do this again?" 
to “Did you rehear.se your answers?". This second com- 
ment was made as a reaction to an affirmation by the clini- 
cal educator to an in-class discussion in a methods class the 
previous day. When theory is validated by practice (by the 
mentor teacher), students are more likely to accept the theory. 

One annoying component of the system was the delayed 
response of two seconds following each comment. This tech- 
nical difficulty is a problem when the connectors being at dif- 
ferent levels. The university system is now being updated to 
be more compatible with the school di.siricl’s system. 

The third distance Icars.ing experience consisted of ‘.he 
university methods’ instructors (three on-campus and two 
on-site), cooperating teachers (on-siie), and students (on- 
campus) meeting to discuss the upcoming field experience. 
This was an opportunity for all of us to meet and learn more 
about the roles and expectations set by the participants in 
the program. The cooperating teachers (mentors) involved 
in the first teleconference session were very positive about 
the experience: however cooperating teachers (mentors) who 
did not participate in the first session, fell that this experi- 
ence was a waste of their time and that nothing wns accom- 
plished. This attitude is supported by the literature suggesting 
that teachers and learners must possess a degree of confi- 
dence and comfort with technology in order for distance 
learning to be viewed as successful (Nay, cl al., 1998). The 
methods’ instructors who participated in the initial confer- 
ence felt that this was a good introduction to the teachers 
and school prior to their visit. The students enjoyed the 
opportunity of meeting and talking to their cooperating teach- 
ers. They had opportunity to find out information about 
their class and teacher prior to entering the school as well as 
share information about themselves. 

The fourth teleconference did not work as planned. The 
plan was to have an integrated language arts methods class 
visit via video coni'crcncing an English classroom at '.ne part- 
ner school. University students were to observe the co-tcachcr 
leaching and interactions with high school students so that a 
discussion could occur later with that teacher and the univer- 
sity students. The idea was to Incorporate an actual class- 
room scenario into the specific methods class on-campus. 

When methods clas.scs incorporate actual classroom 
scenarios into their discussions, a clinical faculty is created 
within our public education .system and completes the learn- 
ing ciicle by providing a real frame of reference. As meth- 
ods professors introduce theoretical frameworks, clinical 
educators open their classrooms to the pre-service student 
via distance learning, creating the discourse for application 
and transfer of learning. Prc-scrvicc teachers arc presented 
the opportunities to discu.ss procedure with mentor leai hers 
as well as the student in the classroom. This supports what 
wc already know about problem-based learning and the rea- 
sons behind its effectiveness. 'Video capability brings a 
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much-needed clinical experience to the pre-service teacher 
with the end result being a community of learners — teach- 
ers, professors, pre-service teachers, administrators — work- 
ing simultaneously to improve student achievement. 

The aforementioned paragraph was the plan and the 
rationale, but following is the reality. The equipment could 
not make the necessary link for whatever reason. We know 
that failures in technology are part of the struggles of using 
and integrating new approaches with traditional approaches. 
So, Plan B was implemented whereby the teacher video- 
taped his class and later the method’s class viewed the tape 
follow^ed by discussion with the teacher. This was a won- 
derful learning experience for all. Even though, it appeared 
that everything needed to make the connections was com- 
plete, there are times when technology simply fails. This 
was an opportunity to demonstrate to the pre-service teach- 
ers that though technology can be an integral component of 
the educational process and that technical skill and aware- 
ness are essential, one always needs to have a plan B. 

Benefits 

Beneficiaries of the partnership are many. For the school 
district the needs of entry-year teachers as they make the tran- 
sition from college to the demands of full-time teaching arc 
addressed by developing a core of trained peer mentors. These 
mentors know and understand the roles and responsibilities 
of mentoring and support daring this critical transitional pe- 
riod. These same mentors are also prepared to assist pre- 
service teachers as they struggle to make connections between 
the theory of college course work and the practice of teaching 
in a heterogeneous classroom. The experienced teacher who 
desires advanced certification, an expanded professional role, 
and/or the acquisition of new instructional strategies also has 
opportunities to participate in one of several workshop series 
at their school site. By enhancing the teaching of both current 
and prospective, teachers providing them with the knowledge, 
skills, and support necessary to work with the changing and 
diverse population of students in our schools, increased stu- 
dent achievement and performance results. 

For the uni''%..sity, the ciinlcal mentor training has re- 
sulted in a core of gained i^j'^rher mentors at all grade levels 
and across disciplines wf uve the knowledge and skill to 
work with both pre-servic c .md entry-year teachers. The 
placement of pre-service student teachers with trained men- 
tors whose method of supervision includes a supportive, 
collaborative, team approach to teaching the children in their 
classes enhances the learning of both the children and teach- 
ers. Opportunities for using innovative practice (c.g. learn- 
ing stations, role play, cooperative groups, and simulations) 
enhancing student achievement within various disciplines 
result. These prospective teachers, students in special mcih- 
ods classes, benefit from working with (rained leachcrs who 
give tliciii effective and appropriate feedback. (Gicbclhaus 
and Bowman. 1996) 



Finally, relationship between the schools and univer- 
sity is enhanced. Collaboration and communication is in- 
creased. Cooperating teachers can become adjunct university 
faculty which adds the “practitioner” component to the 
iheory-lo-practice model. By utilizing trained mentor/co- 
operating teachers, universities can save money. Although 
trained mentor/cooperating teacher for the University of 
Dayton are given a larger stipend than those who are un- 
trained, the university does not need to hire adjunct univer- 
sity supervisors who are less visible and often much less 
familiar with the goals and mission of the teacher education 
program. Finally, university faculty have a viable, respon- 
sive venue for naturalistic research. 

Conclusion 

This model promotes active engagement of teachers with 
teachers, teachers with university faculty and teachers with 
preservice teachers. The potential offered through the use 
of technology can only enhance the partnership bringing real 
classrooms to university classrooms. The limits of our part- 
nership can only be constrained by the limits of our vision. 
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Conference Registration and Hotel Reservation 

Attending MWERA — 99 begins with a two-step process: registering for the conference and reserving a room at the 
hotel, These two steps require the completion of two different forms, mailed to two different locations, with differ- 
ent information needed and deposits. DO NOT SEND YOUR CONFERENCE REGISTRATION TO THE 
HOTEL, OR SEND YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION IN WITH YOUR CONFERENCE REGISTRATION! 
This can delay your regisiration/rescrvation, or rc.sult in your not being registered for the conference and/or not 
having a place to stay in Chicago. 

Pre-Registration vs. On-Site Registration 

MWERA allows both prc-rcgistraiion and on-sitc registration; however, for the following reasons, pre-rcgislraiion 
is strongly encouraged. Pre-registrants have first opportunity to enroll in Workshops, to purchase Materials, and to 
attend the catered Luncheon on Friday. Pre-registration is also less expensive! To prc-rcgi.stcr for the 1999 Annual 
Meeting you must complete the form on the following page and return it. with your check or money ordei for 
payment in full, to Jean W. Pierce, MWERA's Executive Officer. 

Pre-registrations must be postmarked by September 24th tc qualify for the reduced rates! 

On-site registration will be available at the registration desk on the 14ih Floor of the Holiday Inn Mart Pla/.a 
beginning at 1:00 pm on Wedne.sday, October 1 3th and continuing though 5:00pm on Friday, October 15th. 

The dates of our conference (October 13-16, 1999) arc very busy ones in the city of Chicago, with several conven- 
tions and activitie.s all going on at the same time. Hotel space will be tight, if not completely unavailable, to those 
who do not have confinned reservations. Our convention hotel, (he Holiday Inn Marl Pla/.a, is holding a block of 
rooms for MWERA — 99 attendees; however, they will only hold these rooms until Septemher 24th! To ensure that 
you have a place to slay please make you. reservations with the hotel early, since once these moms arc gone vve 
cannot guarantee housing anywhere in downtowm. 



Conference Registration and Hotel Reservation forms can be found on pages 39 and 40. 
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A Letter From the Editors 

It lias been a great delight and challenge for us lo serve as co-editors of the Mid-Western Educational 
Researcher for the past three years. We started off with lofty goals and some general notions of how to 
maintain the high standards of the journal and, as we reflect back on our editorship, arc pleased with the 
direction which the journal has taken. It has been a joy to work with an active editorial board which has 
freely shared suggestions and new directions, which we’ve endeavored to carry out. 

Allow us to summarize for you what we feel have been major accomplishments of the past three years 

I for the journal, and for us as editors. 

• Reduced the average manuscript review time from 17 weeks to 13 weeks. There’s still room for im- 
provement. but we're headed in the right direction for quick manuscript turnaround! 

Established a cycle of issues that reflects the nature of MWERA. That is, the Winter issue is devoted 
solely to conference addresses and papers, informal photographs, and conference-related briefs from 
the president and conference chair. The Spring and Autumn issues pre.sent refereed research manu- 
scripts from across the divisions of MWERA. On alternate years, the Autumn issue focuses on a spe- 
cial. timely topic and is organized by a guest editor. The Summer issue provides the conference program. 

• Initialed a feedback program for reviewers. In conjunction with the MWERA commitment lo the pro- 
fessional development of its graduate student and faculty members, blind copies of reviews and the 
ultimate editorial decision regarding manuscripts are shared with reviewers. This enables reviewers lo 
sec how others rated and commented on a manuscript with which they were involved and to polish their 

I I skills and approaches lo manuscript review. 

! I • Set up a rotation schedule for the editorial advisory board. To provide continuity to the editorial board 
j I of the journal, membership was staggered so that one third of the board rotates off each year, and two 

1 1 thirds continues. This has provided mote balance across divisions, mentoring and (raining in board 

I responsibility for new members, and kept the group young and lively! 

j With this, the Autumn issue, our term as co-cdilors expires. We will serve in an advisory capacity to the 

I new editorial learn for one year as they become established and set their own goals for the journal lo rcflcci 
I the evolution of MWERA. 

I ! Who is the new editorial team? It's a “dynamic duo," both w^ho have been highly active and visible in 

1 MWERA over the years. Mary Bendixen-Noe is assistant professor at The Ohio Stale University at Newark. 

I Mary will manage the review of manuscripts and the logistics of publication and mailing of the journal. Kim 

I K. Metcalf, past president of MWERA, is associate professor at Indiana University. Kiin will oversee the 

I production of the journal and assist with reviews in his area of expertise. 

j' While there is a backlog of manuscripts ready for publication which we will pass along to the new 

I I editorial team, this is a great time for you lo dust off the old computer and retool your conference paper into 

j a publishable manuscript. It's also a good time to break into publishing by offering lo serve as a reviewer of 

I manuscripts. 

Guidelines for submitting your manuscript are found elsewhere in this issue. Please send your manu- 
script lo Mary Bendixen-Noc. Belter yet, go up and introduce yourself to her and Kim during this year’s 
j conference. One of the highlights for us as editors has been lo meet so many of you and to become familiar 

I with your research efforts. You have been supportive, patient, and encouraging.., and have made the past 

I ! three years a pleasure for us to serve both you and the organization. 

; : Thanks to aP of you for your help and support! 

I Sincerely. 

I I 

j I Dcbural'i L. F3aincj 

|j Gene A. Kramer 

1! Richard M, Smith 
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MWERA-99 Conference Registration Form 

October 13-16, 1999 - Holiday Inn Mart Plaza, Chicago, IL 



Your Name: 

Affiliation: 
Mailing Address: 



(First Name) 



(Middle Initial) 



(Last Name) 



Office Phone: 
Home Phone: 
Highest Degree: 
MWERA Division Preference: 



FAX: 

Email: _ 

Institution Awarding Degree: 
Area of Specialization: 



Is this your first MWERA conference? □ Yes □ No 
If YES, how did you learn about MWERA? 



Workshop Reg 


[tstration 


Advance rccistration for workshops is stronelv 
encouraged. All workshops are subject to 
cancellation for insufficient registration, and are 
open to on-site and same-day registration on a 
space-permitting basis only. 


□ W.1510.AH 


No Fee 


□ T.1030.ST 


No Fee 


□ F.1510.LH 


No Fee 


a F.1610.AH 


No Fee 


□ S.OSOO.AH 


No Fee 



Meeting Reuistration 


Si 

09/24/99 


After 

09/24/99 


MWERA Member 


$45.00 


$55.00 


Non-Member 


$50.00 


$60.00 


Student member (see note below) 


$30.00 


$35.00 


Attending Luncheon Only 


$25.00 


$28.00 


TOTAL Registration Fee Enclosed: 


Membership Dues 


Recular 


Student 


1999 Membership (see nofcbeiowi 


$25.00 


$15.00 


2(XX) Membership 


$25.00 


$15.00 


Life Membership 


$250.00 




TOTAL Membership Dues Enclosed: 


1 MWERA-99 Materials 


Cost Dcr 


Qty Total 


MWERA Membership Directory 


$8.00 




MWERA-99 Program Abstracts 


$6.00 





TOTAL Materials Costs Enclosed: 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED: 

The Friday Luncheon is included in the Registration Fee. Please help us plan for the correct number of attendees! 

Will you be attending the Friday Luncheon? Q Yes Q No 

Will you require a special menu? □ Yes □ No If YES, please describe:^ 

WiU you be staying at the Holiday Inn Hotel? □ Yes □ No If YES, which nights (circle) Tue Wed Thu Fri Sat 

[ Make your check or money order payable to "MWERA.” Register before September Z4. 1999 to receive the lowest conference 
I rates! Persons applying for Student membership must provide proof of student status (copy of a current student ID or registration or 
1 letter from advisor). All presenters must register for the meeting and be a current (1999) member of the Association. New 
I presenters may join using this registration. 



Mail comnleted form and Davment to: 



Dr, Jean Pierce 
Northern Illinois University 
Department EPCSE 
DeKalb,IL 60115 



■1 o 
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Holiday Inn Mart Plaza Hotel Reservation Form 

Mid-Western Educational Research Association Meeting 

October 13 - 16, 1999 



Your Name: 

Company: 
Mailing Address: 



(First Name) 



(Middle Initial) 



(Last Name) 



Day Telephone: 2. 



Accommodations Requested 



Arrival Date: 


/ /__ 




Departure Date: 


/ /_ 





Bed Type: 


□ Single (1 


King) □ Double (2 Doubles) 


Smoking Preference: 


□ Smoking 


□ Non-Smoking 


Number of People: 


□ Singb 

□ Double 

□ Triple 

□ Quad 


($125.00/ night) 
($140.00 /night) 
($155.00/ night) 
($170.00 /night) 



Name(s) of Roommate(s) (if any): 
Special Needs: 



To confirm your reservation, the hotel requires a first nights deposit or a credit card guarantee. 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or Money Order 

□ Credit Card (Indicate card): □ MaslerCard □ Visa □ American Express □ Discover □ Diners Club 

Credit Card Number: 

Name on Credit Card: 

Expiration Date: 

Signature: 

You must cancel this reservation prior to 6:00pm on your expected date of arrival to avoid billing on your credit card for 
the first night’s room and tax or the loss of your deposit. The above rates do not include state and local taxes. 
Automobile parking (non- valet) is available at the hotel for an additional $12 per day (plus taxes) for registered hotel 
guests. Check in time is 3:00pm; check out time is Noon. On site luggage storage is available for early arrival and late 
checkout. The above eroup rates are only euaranteed until SEPTEMBER 24. 1999! 

Mail FAXt or telephone completed form and deposit information to; 

Holiday Inn Mart Plaza 
350 North Orleans 
Chicago, IL 60654 
(312) 836-5000 
FAX: (312)222-9508 
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ITie Mid-Western Educational Research Association 

Gift Membership 

A gift membership has been given to you, 



Your name is now included as a member in one of the most recognized, well 
respected, educational research groups in the United States and Canada. Your 
one year membership includes a subscription to the Mid-Western Educational 
Researcher, the Association's journal that highlights research articles, features, 
interviews, and Association news. Members pay reduced registration fees for 
the annual meeting held in Chicago in October. This conference attracts many 
nationally recognized leaders in educational research. Enjoy your membership. 





Thank you for providing your colleague, student, or friend with a special one year gift membership 
to the Mid-Western Educational Research Association. It is a gift of professional involvement that 
is sure to be appreciated throughout the year. To give your gift membership fill out the top portion 
of this card and use it to inform the recipient of the gift membership; then fill out the bottom 
portion of this card and mail it with your check to; )ean W. Pierce - Dept EDCSE - Northern 
Illinois Univ. - DeKalb, IL 601 1 .'7 

Person Receiving Gift Membership Person Giving Gift Membership 



Address 



Affiliation 
Work Phone 
Home Phone 
E-mail 



Division 

Preference (optional) 



Check one below and make check payable to Mid-Western Educational Research Association 

I I Professional Membership - $25 |~ ] Student Membership - $15 

Student must be currently enrollGd. 
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